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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following work was written in the early part of last 
year, for Messrs. Rivington’s “ Theological Library 
but as it seemed, on its completion, little fitted for the 
objects with which that publication has been undertaken, 
it makes its appearance in an independent form. Some 
apology is due to the reader for the length of the intro¬ 
ductory chapter, but it was intended as the opening of a 
more extensive undertaking. It may be added, to pre¬ 
vent mistake, that the theological works cited at the 
foot of the page, are referred to for the facts, rather than 
the opinions they contain; though some of them, as the 
Defensio Fidei Nicenco,” evince gifts, moral and intel¬ 
lectual, of so high a cast, as to render it a privilege to be 
allowed to sit at the feet of their authors, and to receive 
the words, which they have been, as it were, commissioned 
to deliver. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


WHiJN in tho autumn of 1852 I established a press in connec¬ 
tion with my mission hero, the difficulty which met me at the 
outset was to find employment for it. Being anxious to make 
it serviceable to the cause of the Church, I wished it to be tho 
means of bringing forward a few Theological works which 
were difficult to be procured. One of the first that occurred 
to me was the present treatise, which I had read several years 
before, with the deepest interest, but which had become so 
rare that for a considerable time I had endeavoured in vain to 
procure a copy. A series of communications (with the 
details of which it is unnecessary to trouble the reader) took 
place with the Author and one of his friends, to whom he had 
conveyed the copy-right. It was at one time proposed that 
the Author should correct the sheets and make alterations in 
the style &c.; but it was afterwards felt that it would be pre¬ 
ferable to have an exact reprint of the former edition, which 
accordingly is now presented to the reader. 

Soon after the printing began, it was taken up by the 
publisher whose name is on the title-page, under whose 
auspices it now appears ; and it is hoped that the graphic 
delineations of character, the luminous invetstigation of the real 
springs of the events in the third and fourth centuries, and, 
above all, the masterly vindication of the orthodoxy of the 
great Alexandrian school of divines, may prove an antidote to 
many of the things now written in disparagement of the 
early ages of the Church. 

- G. H. FORBES. 

Parsonage, 

Burntisland, 
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CHAPTER I. 

SCHOOLS AND PARTIES IN AND ABOUT THE ANTE-NICBNE 
CHURCH, CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATION TO THE ARIAN 
HERESY. 


SECTION I. 

THE CHURCH OP ANTIOCH. 

It is proposed in the following pages, to trace the outlines of 
the history of Arianism, between the first and the second 
General Councils. These, are its natural chronological liipits, 
whether by Arianism we mean a heresy or a party in the Church. 
In the Councils held at Nicsea, in Bithynia, A. D. 325. it was 
formally detected and condemned. In the subsequent years it 
ran its course, through various modifications of opinion, and 
with various success, till the date of the secolld General Council, 
he);d, A. D. 381, at Constantinople, when the resources of here- 
tie^l subtilty being at length exhausted, the Arian party was 
eje^t^iid from the Catholic body, and formed into a distinct sect, 
exterior to it. It is during this period, while it still maintained 
its hold upon the creeds and the government of the Church 
that it especially invites the attention of the student in eccle¬ 
siastical history. Afterwards, it presents nothing new in its 
do^ri;^^ apd remarkable as becoming the animating 

of. second series of persecutions, when the barba- 
ria^' n#*,the North, who were infected with the heresy, pos- 
s^SSod thnhaselyes of the provinces of the Homan Empire. 

Th^flhlO. of history which is thus limited by tihe two .^st 
Bes^'enical t^ouacils, will be found to pass through a variety 
2 ) 


CHAP. I. 

»£CT. I* 
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GHAP. 1. 

I>BCT. 1. 


P lulus of 
Sunoaato. 


of others, provincial and patriarchal, which form easy and 
intelli^ble divisions of it, and present the heretical doetHne 
in the various stages of its impiety. Accordingly, these ahali 
be taken as cardinal points for our narrative to rest upon 
and it will matter little in effect, whether it be called a history 
of the Councils, or of Arianism, between the era« already 
marked out. 

However, it is necessary to direct tho reader^s attention in 
the first place, to the state of parties and schools, in and 
about the Church, at the time of its rise, and to the sacred 
doctrine which it assailed, in order to obtain a due insight 
into the history of the controversy ; and the discussions which 
these subjects involve, will occupy a considerable portion of 
the volume. I shall address myself without delay to this 
work; and, in this section propose to show that Arianism 
originated in the Church of Antioch, and to observe upon the 
state and genius of that Church in primitive times. In the 
sections which follow, I shall consider its relation towards the 
heathen philosophies, and heresies then prevalent; and towards 
the Church of Alexandria, to which it is often referred, though 
with very little pretence of reasoning.The consideration of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, shall form a separate chapter. 

During the third century, the Church of Antioch was more 
or less acknowledged as the metropolis of Syria, Cilicia, Phoe¬ 
nicia, Comagene, Osrhoene, and Mesopotamia, in which pro¬ 
vinces it afterwards held patriarchal sway.® It had been the 
original centre of Apostolical missions among the heathen;^ 
and claimed St. Peter himself for its first bishop, who had been 
succeeded by Ignatius, Tlieophilua, Babylas, and others of 
sacred memory in the universal Church, as champions and 
martyrs of the faith.® The secular importance of the dty, 
added to the influence which accrued to it from the religious 
associations thus connected with its name, especially when th& 
emperors made Syria the seat of their government. This 
ancient and colebi^ted Church, however, is painfully conspi¬ 
cuous in the middle of the century, as affording so open a 
manifestation of the spirit of Antichrist, as to fulfil almost 
literally the prophecy of the Apostle in 2 Thess. ii.* Paulus, 
of Samosata, who was mised to the see of Antioch not iHtiXiy 
years after the martyrdom of Babylas, after holding the epis¬ 
copate for ten years, was deposed by a Council of eaStem 
bishops, held in that city A. D. 272. on the groupd of his 
heretical notions concerning the nature of Christ. ori** 

ginal calling seems to have been that of a sophist; * he 


^ Bingham, Antiq. ix. 1. 

« Vide 'Kllomont. Mem. vol. i. &o. 


»> Acts xi. xui. »v, 1 
d Vide Bttsek 
® Moshoim, de Beb. ante Constant saec. ni. | SB 



THE CHURCH OP ANTIOCH. 




olj^aixied admittance into the clerical order is unknown; his chap.t. 
elevation, or at least, his continuance in the see, he ow^ to ^ 
the. Celebrated Zenobia,® to whom his literary attainments, and 
his political talents, may be supposed to have recommended 
him. “Whatever were the personal virtues of the Queen of the 
East, who is said to have been a Jewess by birth or creed, it 
is not surprising that she was little solicitous for the credit or 
influence of the Christian Church within her dominions. The 
character of Paulus is consigned to history in the Synodal 
letter of the bishops, written at the time of his condemn^ion 
which, being circulated through the Church, might fairly be 
trusted, even though the high names of Gregory of Neocsesarea 
and Firmilian were not found in the number of his judges. 

It is there marked with a rfipacity, an arrogance, a vulgar osten¬ 
tation and desire of popularity, an extraordinary profaneness, 
and a profligacy, which cannot but reflect seriously upon the 
Church and clergy which elected, and so long endured him. 

As to his heresy, it is difficult to determine what were his 
precise sentiments eonceming the Person of Christ, though 
the^ were certainly derogatory of the doctrine of His absolute 
divinity and eternal existence. Indeed, it is probable that he 
had not any clear view on the solemn subject on which he 
allowed himself to speculate; nor was anxious to make prose¬ 
lytes and form a party in the Church.® Ancient writers inform 
us that his heresy ivas a kind of Judaism in doctrine, adopted 
to please his Jewish patroness ; ^ from the very object which 
he set before him, it was not likely to be very systematic or 
profound. His habits, too, as a sophist, would dispose him to 
employ himself in attacks upon the Catholic doctrine, and in 
irregular discussion, rather than in the sincere effort to obtain 
some definite conclusions, to satisfy his own mind or convince 
others. And the supercilious spirit, wfijeh the Synodal letter 
describes as leading him to express contempt for the divines 
who preceded him at Antioch, would naturally occasion incau¬ 
tion in his theories, and a carelessness aboiAi guajrding them 
from inconsistencies, even where he perceived them. Indeed, 
the Primate of Syria had already obtained the highest post to 
which ambition could aspire, and had nothing to labour for; 
acd having, as we find, additional engagements as a civil 


Ke was raised to the episoopate at the commoQcement of Odenatos’s sue* 
' cesses a^inst Sapor, (Tillemont Mem. vol. iv Ohronol) _ In the years which 
ibllow^ he held a ciiiU magistracy with his ecclesiastical dignity; in the 
' teihPttfalitieS of ^hich, moreover, he was upheld by Zenobia, some years after 
mrmal deposition bv the neighbouring bishops. (Basnag Annal a. n. 269, 

Enssb. Hist. vii. 30. ^ Mosheim, do Reb. ante Cost § 35, n 1. 

*1 Affian. %iflt. ad Monachos. §. 71. Theod, Haer, ii. 8. Chiysost. in Joann. 
Hopi. 7. but Philaslar. Hser. g 64 says that Pauhis doouit Zenobiam judaizare. 
2 * 
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CHAP. I 

BEOT. 1. 


Lucian, 

prcsliytor 

Antioch. 


magistrate, he would still less be likely to covet the baxTen 
honours of an heresiarch. A sect, it is true, was formed uppA 
his tenets, and called after his name, and has a place in eccle¬ 
siastical history till the midille of the 5th century; but it never 
was a considerable body, and even as early as the date of the 
Nicene Council, had split into parties, differing by various 
shades of heresy from the orthodox faith.* "We shall have a 
more correct notion, then, of the heresy of Paulus, if we con¬ 
sider him as the founder of a school rather than of a sect, as 
encouraging in the Church the use of those disputations, and 
sceptical inquiries, which belonged to the heathen academies, 
and scattering up and down tlie seeds of errors, which sprang 
vip and bora fruit in tljc generation after him. A confirmation 
of this view, which is suggested by the original vocation of 
Paulus, the temporal motives wliich are said to have influenced 
him, and by his inconsistencies, is derived from the circum¬ 
stance, that Ins intimate fi’iend and fellow-countryman, Lucian, 
who schismatized or was excommunicated on his deposition, 
held heretical tenets of a diametrically ox)posite nature, i. e. 
what were afterwards called .t^rian, Paulus himself advocating 
a doctrine which nearly resembled what is commonly called 
the Sabellian. 

, More shall bo said concerning Paulus of Samosata presently; 
but now let us advance to the history of this Lucian, a man of 
learning,^ and at length a martyr, but who may almost be con¬ 
sidered the author of Arianism. It is very common, though 
evidently illogi(!al, to infer the actual rise of one school of 
opinions from another, from some real or supposed similarity 
in their respective tenets. It is thus, e. g. Platonism, or again, 
Originism, has been assigned as the actual source from vriiich 
Arianism was derived. Now, Lucijin’s doctrine is known to 
have been precisely t^e same as that species of Arianism after¬ 
wards called 8cmi-arianism; ® but it is not on that account 
that the rise of Arianism is here attributed to him. There is,, 
an historical, ami not merely a doctrinal connexion between 
him and the Arian party. In his school are found, in matt§r 
of fact, the names of most of the original advocates of Arian” 
ism, and all those who were the most influential in theif 

^ I ' j, 4 

“ Tilloinont. Mctn. vol. iv. p. 126. Athan. in Arianos, iv. 30. 

•’ He was distinguishod in biblical literature, being the author of a thi!pc(' 
edition of the Septuagint. Vid. Tillemont. Mem. vol. v. p. 202, 203. -Da Hn; 
cent. iii. ‘ •" 

c Bull, Baronius, and others, maintain lus orthodoxy. The Semvati^; 
adopted his creed, which is extant. Though a friend, as it appears, of 
ho opx«8ed the Sabellians, (by one of whom ho was at length betrayed 
heathen persecutors of the Church,) and this ^position would lead 
cautious statements of an Arian tendenty. Vid. beloW, Section v. ^ 

nius (Ancor. 33.) tells us, that he oonsidorra the Word in the Peridp * 
as the substitute for a human soul. 
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resj)ecitive Churches throughout the East:—Arius himsell*, chap. i. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, Leontius, Eudoxius, Asterius, fmd ^ 
others, who will be familiar to us in the sequel; and these ~ 
actually appealed to him as their authority, and adopted from 
him the party designation of Collucianists.* In spite of this 
undoubted connexion between Lucian and the Arians, we might 
be tempted to believe, that the assertions of the latter con¬ 
cerning his heterodoxy, originated in their wish to implicate 
a man of high character in the censures which the ^urch 
directed against themselves, were it not undeniable, that during 
the patriarchates of the three prelates who successively followed 
Paulus, Lucian was under excommunication. The Catholics 
too, are silent in his vindication, and some of them actually 
admit his unsoundness.*’ However, ten or fifteen years be¬ 
fore his martjrdom, he was reconciled to tins Church; and w'e 
may suppose that he then recanted whatever was heretical in 
his creed: and his glorious end was allowed to wipe out from 
the recollection of Catholics of succeeding times those passages 
of his history, which nevertheless were so miserable in their 
results in the age succeeding his own. Chrysostom’s panegy¬ 
ric on the festival of his martyrdom is still extant, Jtluffinus 
mentions him in honourable terms, and Jerome praises his 
industry, erudition, and eloquence in writing 

Such is the historical connexion at the very first sight be- Anamsm ot 
tween the Arian party and the school of Antioch : corrobora-' ” 
tive evidence will hereafter appear, in the similarity of char¬ 
acter which exists between the two bodies At present, let it 
be taken as a confirmation of a tact, which Lucian’s history 
directly proves, that Eusebius the historian, who is suspected 
of Arianism, and his friend Paulinus of Tyre, one of its ‘first 
and principal supporters, though not pupils of Lucian, were 
more or less educated, and the latter oi*daine(| at Antioch; 
while in addition to the Arian prelates at Nicaea already men¬ 
tioned, Theodotus of Laodicea, Gregory of Beiylus, Narcissus 
of Neronias, and two others, who were all supporters of 
Arianism at the Council, were all situated within the ccclesir 
astical influence, and some of them in the vicinity of Antioch 
so that, (besides Arius himself,) of thirteen prelates, who 
according to Theodoret, arianized at the Council, nine are re- 
ferrabl© to the Syrian patriarchate. If we continue the history 
of the controversy, we have fresh evidence of the connexion 
between Antioch and Arianism. During the interval between 
thd Nicone Council and the death of Constantins, (A. d. 325— 

36jU), Antioch is the metropolis of the heretical, as Alexandria 


!l^8t. i. 5. £piuh IXasr kix 6 Cavo Hist, Literar vol i p 201 
^ weed. Hiftt i. 4. ° Vid IHUcmont Mem vol v ibid 

** ValeB. do vit BuSeb. ot ad Hist ,x i 
® Tifiotdoat Mein, vol vi p 270 
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CHAP. I. of the orthodox party. At Antioch, the heresy re^oiQioae&ced 
its attack upon the Church after the decision at Nictea. In a 
Council held at Antioch, it first showed itself in the shape of 
Semi-arianism, when Lucian’s creed was produced. There, 
too, in this and subsequent councils, negociations on the doc¬ 
trine in dispute were conducted with the Western Church. 
At Antioch, lastly, and at TjTe, a suffragan see, the sentence 
of condemnation was pronounced upon Athanasius. 

ita Judaism. Hitherto I have spoken of individuals as the authors of the 
apostacy which is to engage our attention in the following 
chapters • but there is reason to fear that men like Panlus, 
were but symptoms of a corrupted state of the Church. The 
history of the times gives us sufficient evidence of the luxuri¬ 
ousness of Antioch ; and it need scarcely be said, that coldness 
in faith is the sure consequence of relaxation of morals. Here, 
however, passing by this general subject, which is too obvious 
to require dwelling upon, I would rather direct the reader’s 
attention to the particular form which the Antiochene corrup¬ 
tions seem to have assumed, vis:, that of Judaism ; which at 
that time, it must be recollected, was the creed of an existing 
nation, acting upon the Churcli, and not merely, as at this day, 
a system of opinions more or less discoverable among profes¬ 
sing Christians. 

riic Jews. The fortunes of the Jewish people had experienced a favour¬ 
able change since the reign of Hadrian. The violence of 
Roman persecution had becji transferred to the Christian 
Church ; while the Jews, gradually recovering their strength, 
and obtaining jiermission to settle and make proselytes to their 
creed, at length became an influential political body in the 
neighbourhood of their ancient home, especially in the Syrian 
provinces which were at that time the chief residence of the 
court. Severus (a. d. 194.) is said to have been the first to 
extend to th<fin the imperial favour, though he afterwards 
withdrew it. Heliogabalils, and Alexander, natives of Syria, 
gave them new privileges; and the latter Went so far as to 
place the image of Abraham in his private chapel, among the 
objects of his ordinary worship. Philip the Arabian continued 
towards them a countenance, which was converted into an Open 
patronage in the reign of Zenobia. During the Decian pO^e- 
cution, they had been sufficiently secure at Carthage, to venture 
to take part in the popular ridicule directed against the Chris¬ 
tians ; and they are even said to have incited Valerian to his 
cruelties against the Church.® 

direct hostility was not the only, nor the most ihsPr 
midable means of harassing their religious enemies, 
their improving fortunes opened upon mejA. With ad- 

* Basnagoliist desJuiis vi 12 Tillmo&t Ilist doi 
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vaiicem«nt in wealth and importance, their national charncter 
di^layed itself under a new exterior. The moroseness for 
which they were previously notorious, in great measure dis-" 
appears with their dislodgmentfrom the soil of their ancestors; 
and on their re*appearance as settlers in a strange land, those 
festive, self-indulgent habits, which, in earlier times, had but 
drawn on^ them the animadversion of their Prophets, became 
their distinguishing mark in the eyes of external observers.* 
Presenting then the characters of a religion, sufficiently correct 
in the main articles of Jaith to satisfy the reason, and yet in¬ 
dulgent to the carnal nature of man, Judaism occupied that 
place in the Christian world, which has since been filled by a 
corruption of Christianity itself. While its adherents mani¬ 
fested a rancorous malevolence towards the zealous champions 
of the Church, they courted the Christian populace by arts 
adapted to captivate and corrupt the unstable and worldly- 
minded. Tlieir pretensions to magical power gained them 
credit with the superstitious, to whom they sold amulets for the 
euro of diseases; their noisy spectacles attracted the curiosity 
of thf idle, who weakened their faith, while they disgraced 
their profession, by attending the worship of the Synagogue. 
Accordingly there was formed around the Church a mixed 
multitude, who, without relinquishing their dependence on 
Christianity for the next world, sought in Judaism the promise 
of temporal blessings, and a more accommodating rule of life 
than the gospel revealed. Chrysostom found this evil so urgent 
at Antioch in his day, as to interrupt Ids course of homilies on 
the heresy of the Anomoeans, in order to direct his preaching 
against the seductions to which his hearers were then exposed, 
by the return of the Jewish festivals.^ In another part, of the 
empire, the Council of Illiberis found it necessary to forbid a 
superstitious custom, which had been introduced among the 
country people, of having recourse to the Jews for a blessing 
on their fields. Afterwards, Constantine made a law against 
the inter-marriage of Jews and Christians; and Constantins 
confiscated the goods of Christians who lapsed to Judaism.® 
These successive enactments may be taken as evidence of the 
view entertained by the Church of her own danger, from the 
-lurtifices of the Jews. Lastly, the attempt to rebuild the 
,temple in Julian’s reign, was but the renewal of a project on 
their part* which Constantine had already frustrate, for re- 
Inatat^ their religion in its ancient ritual and country.*^—Such 
.waa position of the Jews towards the primitive Church; 


AVId. Gibbon, Hist. ch. xvi. note 6. Chryaost. in Judssos i, p. E86—388, 
v^OnxiyBost. in JndSsos. i. ibid. p. 389, &o. 

' Antiq. xyi. 6- Basna^, Hist, dos Jui& ri. 14. 

in JudSws iii. p. 435 
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CHAJ*. 1 especially in the patriarchate of Antioch ; which, I have said, 
was their principal place of settlement, and at one time was 
under the civil government of a Judaizing princess, the most 
illustrious personage of her times, who possessed induentjie 
enough among the Christians to seduce the Metropolitan him¬ 
self from the orthodox faith. But the evidence of the existence 
of Judaism, as a system, in the portion of Christendom in 
question, is contained in a circumstance which deserves our 
particular attention ; the adoption, in those parts, of the 
quarto-deciman rule of observing Eaaiter, when it was on the 
point of being discontinued in the Churches of proconsular 
Asia, where it had first prevailed. 

duin?anBof knoun that at the close of the 2d century, a con- 

Asia troversy arose between Victor, Bishop of Rome, and Polycrates, 

Bishop of Ephesus, coneerning the proper time for celebrating 
the Easter feast, or rather for tenninating the ante-paschal 
fast. At that time, the whole of Christendom, with the excep¬ 
tion of proconsular Asia, (a district of about 200 miles by 50) 
and its immediate neighbourhood,* continued the fast on to the 
Sunday after the Jewish Passover, which they kept as tire fes¬ 
tival as we do now, in order that the weekly and yearly com¬ 
memorations of the Resurrection might coincide. But the 
Christians of the proconsulate, guided by Jewish custom, ended 
the fast on the very day of the paschal sacrifice, without re¬ 
garding the actual place held in the week by the feast, which 
immediately followed; and were accordingly called Quarto- 
deciraans.'* Victor felt the inconvenience of this want of 
unifonnity in the celebration of the chief Christian festival; 
and was urgent, even far beyond the bounds of charity, and the 
rights of his see, in his endeavour to obtain the compliance of 
the Asiatics. Polycrates, who was primate of the Quarto- 
deciman Churches, defended their peculiar custom by a state¬ 
ment which is plain and unexceptionable. They had received 
their rule, he said, from St.^oim and St. Philip the AposfleS, 
Polycarp of Smyrna, Melito of Sardis, and others; and deemed 
it incumbent on them to transmit as they had received. There 
was nothing Judaistic in this conduct; for, though the Apostiies 
intended the Jewish discipline to cease with those conve^ 
were born under it, yet it was by no means clear, that 
calendar came under the proscription of its rites. On ttie 
other hand, it Was natural that the Asian Churches should 
affectionately attached to a custom which their first foimders', 
and they inspired teachers, had sanctioned. ' 

i he Quarto- But the case was very different, when Churches, which hitlll 

jte^ansof observed the Gentile rule, adopted a 

» Kuaeb Hisfc v, 23—^25 and Voler ad loo. 

Bxod xii 0 Vid Xiltemoat Mem vol iii p 629, &e 
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which at the time had only existence among the Jews, The ohaf. n 
QuartO'decixnans of the proconsulate had come to an end by ** 
A, H. 276; and, up to that date, the Antiochene provinces 
kept their Easter feast in conformity with the Catholic 
usage;* yet at the time of the Nicene Council, (fifty years 
afterward,) we find the latter the especial and solitary cham‘' 
pions of the opposite rule.^ We can scarcely doubt that they 
adopted it in imitation of the Jews who were settled among 
them, who are known to have influenced them, and who aboi» 
that very date, be it obsgrved, had a patroness in Zenobia, and, 
what was stranger, almost a convert in the person of the 
Christian Primate. There is evidence, moreover, of the growth 
of the custom in the patriarchate at the end of the third cen¬ 
tury ; which well agrees with the hypothesis of its being an 
innovation, and not founded on ancient usage. And again, (as 
was natural, supposing the change to begin at Antioch,) at the 
date of the Nicene Council, if was established only in the 
Syrian Churches, and was but making its way with incomplete 
success in the extremities of the patriarchate. In Mesopota¬ 
mia, Audius began his schism with the characteristic of the 
quarto-deciman nile, just at the date of the Council; ® and 
about the same time, Cilicia was contested between the two 
parties, as I gather from the conflicting statements of Constan¬ 
tine and Athanasius, that it did, and that it did not, conform 
‘ to the Gentile custom.** By the same time, the controversy 
hod reached Egypt also. Epiphanius refers to a celebrated 
contest, now totally unknown, between one Crescentius and 
Alexander, the first defender of the Catholic faith against 
Arianism.® 

It is true that there was a third Quarto-deciman school, The ouai to 
lying geographically between the proconsulate and Antioch, 
which at first sight might seem to have been the medium by 
which the Jewish custom was conveyed on from the former to 
the latter; but there is no evidence of its existence till the end 
of the fourth centufy. In oi'der to complete my account of the 
Quarto-decimans and show more fully their relation to the 
Judaizers, I will here make mention of it; though, in doing so> 

I rnu^t somewhat digi'ess from tlie main subject under con¬ 
sideration. 

The portion of Asia Minor, lying between the proconsulate 
hiSlid river Halys, may be regarded, in the Ante-Nicene 

h-* 

* Tillemont Mom vol iii p 48, who conjecinires that Anatolius of Lao- 
lifSs tho author of tlie change Hut dianges require predisposing causes 
Athwi* ad Afros, §2 « Epiph Haor Ixx § 1 

« AltAn. ad Afros supra Soar Hist i 9, where, by the bje, the pooonsu- 
late Wflppken of as conforming to the general usage, so as clearly to distinguish 
heCweon the two Quarto-deciman schools 
e 9 
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OHAP.J. times, as one conutry, comprising the provincei of J^hrypa* 
*■ Galatia, Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, afterwards M(du%d 
within the Exarchate of Cgesarea; and was then marked by a 
religious character of a peculiar cast. Socrates, speaking of 
this district, informs us, that its inhabitants were ^stinguiw^ 
above other nations by a strictness and seriousness of manners, 
having neither the ferocity of the Scythians and ThracianSi nor 
the frivolity and sensuality of the Orientals.* The excellent 
qualities, however, implied in this description, were tarnished 
by the love of singularity, the spirit of insubordination and 
separatism, and the gloomy spiritual pride which their histoiy 
evidences, St. Paul’s Epistle furnishes us with the first speci¬ 
men of ihis unchristian temper, as evinced in the conduct of 
the Galatians, who, dissatisfied with the exact evangelical 
doctrine, aspired to some higher and more availing system 
than the Apostle preached to them. What the Galatians were 
in the first century, MontaniA and Novatian became in the 
second and third; both authors of a harsh and arrogant dis¬ 
cipline, both natives of the country in question,’’ and both 
meeting with special success in that country, although the 
schism of the latter was organized at Rome, of which Church 
he was a presbyter. It, was, moreover, the peculiarity, more 
or less, of both Montanists and Novatians, in those parts, ^ 
differ from the general Church as to the time of observing 
Easter; ® whereas, neither in Africa nor in Rome did the two 
sects dissent from the received rule.'’ What was the principle 
or origin of this irregularity, does not clearly appear ; unless 
we may consider as characteristic, what seems to be the feet, 
that when their neighbours of the proconsulate were Quarto- 
decimans, they (in the words of Socrates) “ shrank from feast¬ 
ing on tho Jewish festival,”® and after the others had con¬ 
formed to the Gentile rule, they, on the contrary, openly Ju- 
daized.' This change in their practice, which took place at 
the end of the fourth century, was mainly ei^ected by A Jew, 
of tho name of Sabbatius, who becoming la convert to Chris¬ 
tianity, rose to the episcopate in the Novatian Church. Sosso* 
men, in giving an account of the transaction, observes tba^ it 
was a national custom with the Galatians and Phrygians to 
Jndaize in their observance of Easter. Coupling this rajpa^k 
with Eusebius’s mention of Churches in the neighbourbbc4 of 
the proconsulate, as included among the Quarto-decimans wjLeiQ 
Victor condemned,* we may suspect that the perversa Spbdt 
which St, Paul reproves in his Epistle, and whieWwa^ve 


« Socrat Hist iv 28, of Epiph. Hser xlviii. 14. 

Vales ad loo ® Soorat Hist. y. 22 Soaota. Hist. lii. 

TertuU de jejun. 14 Vales ad Sozom vii. 18 SoffltSt. Hist V. 

* Valesius ad loo applies this dififerently ‘ 

* Soorat Hist v 21 « Eusob Hist ut supra 
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b06ti iracinl^ in H$ Montanistic and Novatian vttriei^ed, ntiH 
lurked in those parts in its original Judaisiing fctm, till alb^ 
a course of years, it was accidentally brought out by ciroi^<- 
stances upon the public scene of ecclesiastical history. If 
farther evidence of the connexion of the Quarto-deciman usage 
with Judaism be required, I may refer to Constantine’s Nicene 
Edict, which forbids it, among other reasons, on the ground of 
its being Jewish.® 

To return. The evidence, which has been adduced for the connerfon 
existence of Judaism in the Church of Antioch, is not without with Arlan- 
its bearing upon the history of the rise of Arianism. I avill 
not say that tlie Arian doctrine is the direct result of a Ju- 
daizing practice; but it deserves considerationVhether a ten¬ 
dency to derogate from the honour due to Christ, was not 
created by an observance of the Jewish rites, and much more, 
by that carnal, self-indulgent religion, which seems at that 
time to have prevailed among the rejected nation. When the 
spirit and morals of a people are materially debased, varieties of 
doctrinal error spring up, as if self-sown, and are rapidly pro¬ 
pagated. While Judaism inculcated a superstitious, or even 
idmatroiis dependence on the mere casualties of daily life, and 
gave licence to the grosser tastes of human nature, it necessarily 
indisposed the mind for the severe and unexciting mysteries, 
the large indefinite promises, and the remote sanctions, of 
the Catholic faith; which fell as cold and offensive on the de¬ 
praved imagination, as the doctrines of the Divine Unity and 
of implicit trust in the unseen God, on the minds of the early 
Israelites. Those who were not constrained by the message 
of mercy, had time attentively to consider the intellectual dif¬ 
ficulties which were the medium of its communicatiou, and 
heard but “ a hal’d saying” in what was sent from heaven as 
“ tidings of great joy.” “ The mind,” says Hooker, “ feeling 
present joy, is always marvellously unwilling to admit any 
other cogitation, and in that case, casteth off those disputes 
whereunto the intellectual part at other times easily draweth. 

. . , . The people that are said in the sixth of John to have 
g^ne after our Lord to Capernaum .... leaving Him on the 
one side of the sea of Tiberias, and finding Him again as soon 
as they themselves by ship were arrived on the contrary side 
.... as they wondered, so they asked also, ‘Rabbi, when earnest 
Thou hither 1 * The Disciples, when Christ appeared to them 
ht a for more strange and miraculous manner, moved no ques¬ 
tion, but rejoiced greatly in what they saw.. . . The one, be¬ 
cause they enjoyed not, disputed; the other disputed hot, 
because they enjoyed.” ^ 

yt is also a question, whether the mere performance of theTbeKwaJe 
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rites of the Law, of which Christ came as antitype and repealer, 
has not a tendency to withdraw the mind from the contempla- 
"tion of the more glorious and real images of the gospel; so that 
the Christians of Antiocli would diminish their reverence to¬ 
wards the true Saviour .of man, in proportion as they trusted 
to the media of worship, provided for a time by the Mosaic 
ritual. It is this consideration wdiich accounts for the energy 
with which the great Apostle combats the adoption of the 
Jewish ordinances by the Christians of Galatia, and which 
might seem excessive, till vindicated by events subsequent to 
his -own dn.y. In the Epistle addressed to them, the Judaizers 
are described as men hibouring under an irrational fascination, 
fallen from grace, and self-excluded from the Christian privi¬ 
leges ; ^ when in appearance! they wei’o but using, what on the 
one hand might be called mere external forms, and on the 
other, had actually been delivered to the Jews on Divine autho¬ 
rity. Some light is thrown upon the subject by the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in which it is implied throughout, that the Jewish 
rites, after their Antitype Ava.s come, did but conceal from the 
eye of faith His divinity, sovereignty, and all-sufticiency. If 
we turn to the history of the Church, wc seem to see the evils 
in actual existence, which the Apostle antici])ated in prophecy; 
we see, i. o. that in the obsolete furniture of the Jewish cere¬ 
monial, there was in fact retained the pestilence of Jewish 
unbelief, tending (whether directly or not, at least eventually) 
to introduce fundamental error respect ing the Person of Christ, 

Before the cn«l of the first century, this result is disclosed 
in the system of the C^rintliiaus and the Ebionites. These 
sects, though more or le.ss infected with Gnosticism, were of 
Jewish origin, and observed the Mosaic I^aw; and, av hatever 
might be the minute peculiaritie.s of their doctrinal views, they 
also agreed in entertaining JcAvish rather than Gnostic concep¬ 
tions of the Person of Christ.^ Kbion, especially, is charac¬ 
terized by his Humanitarian creed; while, on the other band, 
his Judaism Ava.s so notorious, that Tertullian does not scruple 
to describe him ns virtually the object of the Apostle’s censure 
in his Epistle to the Galatians.® 

The Nazarenesare next to he noticed;—not for the influence 
they exercised on the creed of the Church, but as evidencing, 
with the sects just mentioned, the latent connexion between a 
Judaizing discipline and heresy in doctrine. Who they were, 
and what their tenets, has been a subject of much controversy. 
It |s sufficient for our purpose—and so far is undoubted-^-that 
they were at the same time “ zealous of the Law ” and unsound 

» Socrat. Hiat. v. 22. i' Burton, Bamp. Lect. Notes 74. 82. 

Tertull. de Praesoript. Haeret. c 33, p. 243. Why should we doubt that 
Kbion really existed ? 
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in their theolopfical system; “ and this without being related to chap. i. 
the Gnostic families: a circumstancd*^ whicli establishes them *• 
as a more cogent evidence of the real connexion of ritual with' 
doctrinal Judaism than is furnished by the mixed theologies 
of Ebion and Cerinihus,^ It is worth observing, that their 
declension from orthodoxy appears to have been gradual; 
Epiphanius is the first writer who includes them by name in 
the number of heretical sects.® 

Such are the instances of the connexion between Judaism 
and unsoundness in creed, previously to the age of Paulus, who 
still more strikingly exemplifies it. First, we .are in possession 
of his doctrinal views, wliicl) are grossly IIuni.anit.arian; next 
we find that, in early times, they were acknowledged to be of 
Jewish origin; further, tlmt his ritual Judaism also was so 
notorious, that one author even affirms that he observed the 
rite of circumcision:'^ and lastly, just after his day wo discover 
the rise of a Jewish usage, the Quarto-deciman, in the provinces 
of Christendom, immediately exposed to his influence. 

It may be added, that this view of the bearing of Judaism Conftmia- 
upon the sceptical school afterwai’ds called Arian, is counte- 
nanced byfreipient passages in the writings of the contemporary 


^ Jlurton, Banpi. Lcct. Note St. 

For tlio ciiriou.M in ocolosiastioal antiquity, Mo.'sheim has elicited the fol¬ 
lowing account of their name anti iscet, (Moslieim do Iteh Christ, ante Con- 
slant Sa^cul ii. {}. 38, 3!)) The title of Nazareno ho considers to have origiu- 
iillv bclongiid t(j tlio body of Jewish converts, taken by thcim with a reference 
to Matt. ii. 23, while the (rentile.s at Antioch assunusl the Greek appellation 
of Christians. As the Mo.^aie ordinaneos gradually fell iut(» disuse among the 
former, in process of time; it became the pee.uliar desigjiation of the Church of 
Jorusaleti); and that (-hui'cli, in turn, I browing olf its Jewish exterior in the 
reign of Hadrian, ou being unfairly subjected to the disabilities then laid upon 
the rebtJ nation, it tinally settled upon the scanty remnant, who considered 
their ancient ceremonial to be an (!.s.sential }iart of their present profession. 
These judaizers, from an uvor-attaehmont to the lorins, proceeded, in course of 
time, to imbibe the spirit of the degenerate system; and ended in doctrinal 
views not far short of modern Socinianisrn. 

® Burton, Bump. Loot, note 84 Considering the Judaism of the Quarto- 
decimans after Victor’s ag(*, is it impossible tliat be may have suspected that 
the old leaven was infecting the Churches of Asia? This w'ill explain and 
partly excuse his earnestness in the controversy with them. It must l)e re¬ 
collected that ho witnessed, in his own branch of the Church, the rise of the 
first simply Humanitarian school which the world had seen, that of Theodotus, 
Artomas, Ac. (Eusob. Hist. v. 28.) the latter of whom is charged by Alexander 
with reviving tho heresy of the judaizing Ebion (Thood Hist. i. 4.) Again : 
Theodotus, Montanus, and Praxoas, whose respective hei’esies he was engaged 
in combating, all Iwlonged to the noighbourho<xi of the proconsulate, whe|e 
there seems to have been a school, from which Praxcas derived his heresy'; 
(Theod. Hmr. iii. 3.) w hile Montauism, iis its after history show.s, contained in 
it the seeds, both of the Quarto-dcciman and Sabcllian errors. (Tillemont. Mem. 
vol. ii. p. 199. 205. Athan. in Arian. ii. 43.) It may be added, that the 
your^r Theodotus is suspected of Montauism (Tillemont. Mem. vol. iii. p. 277.) 

** Riilastr. Ilmr. § G4. 
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■ Fathers, on which no stress, perhaps, could fairly be laid, were 
not their meaning inter|ft*eted by the above historical facta.* 

■ Moreover, in the popular risings which took place in Antioch 
and Alexandria in favour of Arianism, the Jews sided with the 
heretical party evincing thereby, not indeed any definite 
interest in the subject of dispute, Wt a sort of spontaneous 
feeling, that the side of heresy was their natural position; and 
further, that its spirit, and the character which it created, were 
congenial to their own. Or, again, if we consider the subject 
from a different point of view, and omitting dates and schools, 
take a general survey of Christendom during the first centuries, 
we shall find it divided into the same two parties, both on the 
Arian and the Quai’to-deciman questions; Home and Alexandria 
with their de})endencics being the champions of the Catholic 
tradition in either controversy, and Palestine, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, being the strong-liolds of the opposition. And these 
are the two questions wliieh occasioned tlie deliberations of 
the Nicene Fathers. 

However, it is of far less consequence, as it is less certain, 
whether Arianism be of Jewish origin, than whether it arose 
at Antioch : which is the pciint principally insisted on in the 
foregoing pages. For in proportion as it is traced to Antioch, 
so is the charge of originating it, removed from the great 
Alexandrian school, upon which, various enemies of our Apos¬ 
tolical Church, have been eager to fasten it. In corroboration 
of what has been said above on this subject, I here add the 
words of Alexander, in his letter to the Church of Constanti¬ 
nople, at the beginning of the controversy; which are of them¬ 
selves decisiv(‘ in evidence of the part which Antioch had in 
giving rise to the detestable blasphemy which he was com¬ 
bating. 

“ Ye are not ignorant,” he writes to the Constantinopolitan 
Church, “ concerning Arianism, that this rebellious doctrine 
belongs to Ehion and Artemas, and is in imitation of Paulus 
of fSamosata, Bishop of Antioch, who was deprived by the 
sentence of the bishops assembled in Council from all quarters. 
Paulus was succeeded by Lncian, who remained in excommu¬ 
nication for mifny years during the time of three bishops. . . . 
Our present heretics have drunk up the dregs of their impiety, 
and are their secret offspring; Arius and Archillas, and their 
disorderly party, incited as they are, to greater excesses by 
three Syrian prelates, who liappen to agree with them. .... 
Accordingly, they have been expelled from the Church, as 


Athan. de Dccret. 2. 27. dc sentent; Diouys. 3, 4. od Bpiac. A5g. 13 do 
fug. 2. in Arian iii. 27. Chrysoat. Horn, in Anomoeoa and in Judaeos. Theod. 
lliat. i. 4. Epiphan. Hajr. Ixix. 79. 

'' Basmj'o, llist desJuifit. vi. 41. 
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enemies of the pious Catholic doctrine; according to St. Paul’s chap, l 
sentence, ‘ If any man preach any other Gospel unto you than 
ye have received, let him be anathema.^ ’ ” 


SECTION II. 

THE SCHOOLS OP THE SOPHISTS. 

As Antioch was the hirth-plaee, so were the Schools of the 
Sophists the place of education of the heretical spirit which 
we are considering. In this section, I propose to show its 
disputatious character, and to refer it to these schools as the 
source of it. 

The vigour of the first movement of the heresy, and 
rapid extension of the controversy which it introduced, aretiu'Arwn 
some of the more remarkable circumstances connected witli 
history. In the course of six years, it called for the interposi¬ 
tion of a General Council; though of 818 bishops there assem¬ 
bled, only 22, on tlie largest calculation, and, as it really 
appears, only 13, were after all found to bo its supportei*s. 

Though thus condemned by the whole Christian world, in a 
few years it broke out again; secured the patronage of the 
imperial court, which had recently been proselyted to the 
Christian faith ; made its way into the highest dignities of the 
Church; presided at her Councils, and tyraniztd over the 
majority of her members who wore orthodox believers. 

Now, doubtless, one chief cause of these successes is found 
in the circumstance, that Lucian’s pupils were brought together 
from so many difierent places, and were promoted to posts of ^ 
influence in so many parts of the Church. Thus Eusebius, 

Maris, and Theognis, were bishops of the principal sees of 
Bythynia; Menophantes was exarch of Ephesus; and Eudoxius 
was one of the bishops of Comagenc. Other causes will here¬ 
after appear in the secular history of the day ; but here I am 
to speak of theii* talent for disputation, to which after all they 
were principally indebted for their success. 

It is obvious, that in every contest, the assailant, as such, 
has the advantage of the party assailed; and that not merely of Ariaa- 
from the recommendation which novelty gives to his cause in’"™' 
the eye.s of bystanders, but also from the greater facility in the 
nature of things, of finding, than of solving objections, what¬ 
ever be the question in dispute. Accordingly, the skill of a 


Theod. Hist. i. 4. 
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disputant mainly consists in securing an offensive position, 
fastening on the weaker points of his adversary’s system, and 
'not relaxing his hold till the latter sinks under his impetuosity, 
without having the opportunity to display the strength of liis 
own cause, and to bring it to bear upon his opponent j or, to 
make use of a familiar illustration, in causing a sudden run' 
upon his resources, which the circumstances of time and place 
do not allow him to meet. This was the artifice to which 
Arianism owed its first successes.®- It owed them to the 
circumstance of its being (in its original form) a sceptical 
ratriH* than a dogmatic system; to its proposing to inquire into 
and reform the received creed, rather than to hazard one of its 
own. The heresies which preceded it, originating in less 
subtle and dexterous talent took up a false position, professed 
a theory, and sunk under the obligations which it involved. 
The monstrous dogmas of the various Gnostic sects pass away 
from the scene of history as fast as they enter it. Sabellianism, 
which succeeded, also ventured on a creed; and vacillating 
between a similar wildness of iloctrine, and a less imposing 
ambiguity, soon vanished in its turn.^ But the Antiochene 
school, as represented by Paulus of Samosata and Arius, took 
the ground of an assailant, attacked the Catholic doctrine, and 
drew the attention of men to its difficulties, without attempting 
to furnish a theory of less perplexity or clearer evidence. 

The arguments of Paulus, (which it is not to our purpose 
here to detail, (seem fairly to have overpowered the first of the 
Councils summoned against him, (a. d. 2G4) which dissolved 
without coming to a decision.® A second, and (according to 
some writers) .a third, were successively convoked,- when at 
length his subtleties were e.xposed and condemned ; not, how¬ 
ever, by the reasonings of the Fathers of the Council them¬ 
selves, but by the instrumentality of one Malchion, a presbyter 
of Antioch, who, having been by profession a Sophist, encoun- -, 
tered his adversary with his own arms. Even in yielding, the ^ 
arts of the latter secured from his judges an ill-advised con¬ 
cession, the abandonment of the celebrated word h^oniKsm, after^ 
wards adopted as the test of Nicsea; which the orthodox had 
employed in the controversy, and to which Paulus objected aa 
open to a misinterpretation.** Arius followed in the track thua 
marked out by Ins predecessor. Turbulent by character, he is 
known in history as an offender agiiinst ecclesiastical order, 
before his agitation assumed the shape which has made his 


* ykf us kvvarviTvi^tS xvvte tit Epiph. Ilier. IxJx. 15. vid. 

the whole passage. 

’’ Vide § 5, infra. 

'' Enseh. Hist. vii. 28. Cave Hist. Literar. vol. i. p, 158. ' * 

*1 Bull. Defons, Fid Nie. ii i, f {>—14. 
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name familiar to posterity.* When he betook himself to the chap. i. 
doctrinal controversy, he chose for the first open avovral of bis 
heterodoxy the opportunity of an attack upon his diocesan, who ' 
was discoursing on the mystery of the Trinity to the clergy of 
Alexandria. Socrates who is far from being a partizan ef thb 
Catholics, informs us, that Arius being well skilled in dialectics 
sharply replied to the bishop, accused him of SabelHanism, and 
went on to argue that “ if the Father begat the Son, certain 
conclusions would follow,” and so proceeded.. The heresy, thus 
founded in a syllogism, spread itself by instruments of a ki^red 
character. First, ^ve read of the excitement which his reason¬ 
ings produced in Fgypt and Libya ; then of his letters addressed 
to Eusebius and to Alexander, which display a like pugnacious 
and almost satirical spirit; and tlien of his verses composed 
for the use of the populace in ridicule of the orthodox doctrine.’* 

But afterwards, when the heresy was arraigned before the 
Nicene Council, and placed on the defensive, and later still, 
when its successes reduced it to the necessity of occupying the 
chairs of theology, it sudered the fate of the other dogmatic 
heresies before it; split, in spite of court favour, into at lea>st 
four diflerent creeds, in less than twenty years; ® and at length 
gave way tc the despised but indestructible truth which it had 
for a time obscured. 

Arianism had in fact a close connexion with the existing xts conne*- 
Aristotolic school. This miglit have been conjectured, even had so",huticIi“ 
there been no proof of the fact; adapted as tliat philosopher’s Schools, 
logical system confessedly is to bafHe an adversary, or at most 
to detect eiTor, rather than to establish truth But we have 
actually reason in the circumstances of its history, for consider¬ 
ing it as the offshoot of those schools of composition, and 
debate, which acknowledged Aristotle as their principal autho¬ 
rity, and were conducted by teachers who went by the name of 
Sophists. It was in these schools that the leaders of the 
heretical body were educated for the part assigned them in the 
troubles of the Church. The oratory of Paulus of Samosata is 
characterized by the distinguishing traits of the scholastic 
eloquence in the descriptive letter of the Council which con¬ 
demned him; in which, moreover, he is stigmatised by the 
most disgraceful title to which a Sophist was exposed by the 


, • Epijph. Haer. Ixix. 2. 

* Soar. i. 5, C. Theod. Hist. i. 5. Epiphan. Hoer. Ixix. 7, 8. Philostorg. 
ii. 2. Athan. de Decret. 16. 

“ Petav. Dogm. Theol. vol. ii. i. 9. [? c-ap. 10.] 

•* “ Omnem vim venenorum suorum in dialectics disputatione constituunt, 
quee philosophorum sententia definitur non adstruendi vim habere, sed studium 
destruendi. Sed non in dialectica complacnit Deo salviint facere populum 
«umn.” Ambroa. de fide, i. 6. [§. 42 ] 
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de^aded exercise of his profession.* The skill of Arius in the 
art of disputation is well known. Asterius was a Sophist by 
profession. Aetius came from the school of an Aristotelian of 
Alexandria. Ennomius, his pupil, who re-constructed the 
Arian* system on its primitive basis, at the end of the reign of 
Constantins, is represented by Ruffinus as “pre-eminent in 
di^ectic power.” ^ At a later period still, the like disputatious 
spirit and spurious originality are indirectly ascribed to the 
heterodox school, in the well known advice of Sisinnius to 
Nec^i*iu,s of Constantinople, wlien the .Emperor Theodosius 
reqmred the latter to renew the controversy with a view to its 
final settlement.® Well versed in theological learning, and 
aware that clcveraess in debate was the very life and weapon 
of heresy, Sisinnius proposed to the Patriarch, to drop the use of 
dialectics and merely challenge his opponents to utter a general 
anathema against all such Ante-Nicene Fathers as had taught 
what they themselves now denounced as false doctrine. On 
the experiment being trie<l, the heretics would neither consent 
to be tried hy the opinions of the ancients, nor yet dared con¬ 
demn those whom “ all the people counted as prophets.” 
“ Upon this,” say the historians who record the story, “ the 
Emperor perceived that they rested their cause on their dia¬ 
lectic skill, and not on the testimony of the early Church.” ^ 

Abundant evidence, were more required, could be added to 
the above, in proof of the connexion of the Arians with the 
schools of heathen disputfition. Tlie two Gregories, Basil, 
Ambrose, and Cyril, protest with one voice against the dialectics 
of their opponents; and the sum of their declarations is briefly 
expressed by a writer of the 4tli century, who calls Aristotle 
the Bishop of the-Arians.® 

And while the science of argumentation provided the meana, 
their practice of disputing for the sake of exercise or amuse¬ 
ment, supplied the temptation of assailing received opinions. 
This practice (ep/or/xj^) which had long prevailed in the schools, 
was early introduced into the Eastern Church.*' It was there 
employed as a means of preparing the Christian teacher for the 
controversy with unbelievers. The discussion (yv/umdu) some¬ 
times proceeded in the form of a lecture delivered by the 
master of the school to his pupils; sometimes in that of an 


» fopcTKf xu'i —a inouutcbiiuk Vid. Cressol. Tbojitr. lUietor. i. 13. iii. 

17. 

Petav. llicol. <logiii. prolej^m. iii. 3. Baltun Defense dos Peres, li. 19. 
Bracker, vol. iii. p. 288. Cave Hist. Litcrar. vol. 1. 
f Bull. Defens. Fid. Nic. Epilog. 

^ Soor. Hist. V. 10. Soz. Hist. vii. 12. 

e Petav. Dogni. Thool. supm. Brucker, vol. iii. pp. 324. 352, 353, Epiph. 
Hajr Ixix. 68. 19. 

* Vid. Crossol 'I’hoatr. Ilhet. ii. 3, Ae. 
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inquiry, to be submitted to the criticism of the hearers; some- chap, i. 
times by way of dialogue, in which opposite sides were taken ”• 
for argument sake. In some cases, it w.as taken down in notes 
by the by-standers, at the time; in others, committed to writing . 
by the parties engaged in it.^ Necessary as these exercisei 
would be for the purpose designed, yet they were obviously 
open to abuse, though moderated by ever soi, orthodox and 
strictly scriptural a rule, in .an age when no sufficient ecclesi¬ 
astical symbol existed, as a guide to the memory and judgment 
of the eager disputant. It is evident, too, how diffic^ it 
would be to secure views or arguments from publicity, wich 
were but hazarded in the confidence of Christian friendship, and 
which, when viewed apart from the circumstances of the case, 
lent a seemingly deliberate sanction to heterodox novelties. 
Athanasius implies,'* that in the theological works of Origen 
and Theognostus, while the orthodox faith was explicitly main¬ 
tained, nevertheless heretical tenets were discussed, and in 
their place more or less defended, by way of exercise in argu¬ 
ment- The countenance thus accidentally given to the cause 
of error is evidenced in his eagerness to give the explanation. 

But far greater was the evil, when men destitute of religious 
seriousness and earnestness engaged in the like theological • 
discussions, not with any definite ecclesiastical object, but as a 
mere trial of skill, or as a literary recreation; regardless of 
the mischief thus done to the simplicity of Christian morals, 
and the evil encouragement given to fallaciotis reasonings and 
sceptical views. The error of the ancient Sophists had con¬ 
sisted in their indulging without restraint or discrimination in 
the diseussioii of practical topics, whether religious or political, 
instead of selecting such as might exercise, without dcmprali- 
zing, their minds. The rhetoricians of Christian times intro¬ 
duced the same error into their treatment of the highest and 
most sacred subjects of theology. We are told, that Julian 
commenced his opposition to the true faith by defending the 
heathen side of the question, in disputing with his brother 
Gallus; ® and probably he would not have been able himself to 
assign the point of time, at which he ceased merely to take a 
part, and became earnest in his unbelief. But it is unnecessai’y 
to have recourse to particular instjinees, in order to prove the 
consequences of a practice so evidently destructive of a reve¬ 
rential and sober spirit. 

Moreover, in these theological discussions, the disputants Axiom<t 
were in danger of being misled by the unsoundness of the 
positions which they assumed, as elementary truths or axioms 


* Dodvr. dies, in Tren. v. 14. Soer. Hist i. 5 
Athan. de decret. 25i(, and 27. 

° Greg. Nazianz. Grot. iii. 27. Ill L? iv 30.] 
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in the argument. As logic and rhetoric mode them expert in 
proof and refutation, so there was much both in these and the 
■ other sciences, which formal a liberal education, geometry and 
arithmetic, to fix the mind on the contemplation of material 
objects, as if these could supply suitable tests and standards 
for examining those of a moral and spiritual nature. This is 
the risk whioli will ever accompany the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, when the student is not at the same time 
alive to the fact, that there are truths foreign to the province 
of the most e.xorcised talent; some of them the peculiar dis¬ 
coveries of the iinjii'ovcd moral sense (or what Scripture terms 
the .and others still less level with our reason, and re- 

eoived on the sole authority of revelation. Tlien, however, as 
now, the minds of speculative meii were impatient of ignorance, 
and loth to confess that the laws of truth and falsehood, which 
their experience of this world furnished, could not at once he 
applied to measure and determine the facts of aliother. Ac¬ 
cordingly, nothing was left for those'who would not believe the 
inconiproliensibility of the Divine Kssence, but to conceive of 
it by the analogy of sense; and, using the figurative terms of 
theology, in their liter.il moaning, as if landmarks in their 
inquiries, to suppose, that thou, and then only, they steered in 
a safe course, wlicn they avoided every contradiction of a 
mathematical and material nature. Hence, canons, grounded 
on physics, were made the basis of discussions upon possibili¬ 
ties and impossibilities in a spiritual substance, as confidently 
and as fallaciously, as those which in modern times have been 
derived from the same false analogies against the existence of 
moral self-action or froe-^vill. Thus tlie argument by which 
I’aulus of Samosata bafiled the Antiochene Council was drawn 
from a sophistical use of the very word suhatance, which the 
orthodox had employed in expressing the scriptural notion of 
the union subsisting betAvoen the Father and the Son.^ Of thd 
Arian reasonings, more Avill be said in the nc.xt chapter; foi' 
the present I will but extract Epiphanius’s description of the 
AnomoBans, the genuine offspring of the original stock. “Aim¬ 
ing,” he says, “to exhibit the Divine Nature by means of 
Aristotelic syllogisms and geometrical data, they are naturally 
led on to declare tliat Christ is not the very Son of God.” ^ 
There was another Humanitarian school in the Ahte-Nicene 
period, which' has not yet been mentioned, and which will 
furnish additional illustration of jthe point before us. About 
the end of the second century, Theodotus, and after him, Arte¬ 
mas and others, taught at Rome what a contemporary calls a 
“ God-denying doctrine.” It matters not what was their exact 
creed concerning tlie Person of Christ; it is enough that they 
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considered Him to be a creature of God, and that they were chJlp. i. 
led to do so on the ground of the physical difficulties which 
the Christian creed involves. The following is a passage from ~ 
the ancient author referred to, which is preserved by JEusebius. ' 

After noticing their bold; alterations of Scripture, and (what 
might have been cited above) their attachment to syllogistic 
forms of argument (i. e. to abstract reasonings in preference to 
the Scripture declarations), he proceeds,' “ Abandoning the 
inspired writings, they devote themselves to geometry, as be¬ 
comes those who are of the earth, and speak of the earth, and 
are ignorant of Him Who is from above. Euclid’s treatises, 
for instance, are zealously studied by some of them ; Aristotle 
and Theophrastus are objects of their admiration ; while Galen 
may be said even to be adored by others. It is needless to 
declare, that such peruer^rs of the sciences of tmhelieuers to the 
purposes of their own heresy, such diluters of the simple 
Scripture faith with heathen subtleties, have no claim what¬ 
ever to be called believers.” “■ 

Lastly, the absence of an .adequate symbol of doctrine AWm 
increased the evils thus existing, by affording an excuse, and cai 
sometimes a reason for investigations, the necessity of which 
h.ad not yet been superseded by the authority of an ecclesias¬ 
tical deci.sion. The traditionary system, received from the fir.st 
age of the Church, had been as yet but partially set‘forth in 
authoritative forms; and by the lime of the Nieene Council, tlie 
voices of the Apostles were but faintly beard throughout 
Christendom, and might be plausibly disregarded by those who 
were unwilling to hear. Even before the middle of the 3d 
century, the disciples of Artemas boldly jironounced their 
heresy to be apostolical, and maintained that all the bishops 
of Rome bad held it till Victor inclusive,'* whose episcopate 
was but a few years before their own time. The progress of 
unbelief naturally led them on to disparage, rather than to 
appeal to their predecessors ; and to trust tlieir cause to their 
own ingenuity, inste.'ul of defending .an inconvenient fiction 
concerning the opinions of a former age. It ended in teaching 
them to regard the ecclesiastical authorities of former times as 
on a level with the uneducated and unenlightened of their own 
days. Paulus did not scruple to express .contempt for the 
received expositors of Scripture at Antioch; and it i.s one of 
the first accusations brought by Alexander against Arius and 
his party, that “they put tliemsclv« s above the ancients, tlieir 
own teachers, and the prelates of the day; considering them¬ 
selves alone to bo wise, and to have discovered truths, which 
had never been revealed to,man before thein.” ‘*' 

On the other liand, while the line of tradition, drawn out as unwuungi- 

’ ness in the 

Church to 
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• it was, to the distance of two centuries from the Apostles, had 
at length become of too frail a texture, to resist the touch of 
"subtle and ill-directed reason, the Church was naturally un¬ 
willing to have recourse to the novel, though necessary measure, 
of imposing an authoritative creed upon those whom it in¬ 
vested with the office of teaching. If I avow my belief, that 
freedom from symbols and articles, is abstractedly the highest 
state of Christian communion, and the peculiar privilege of 
the primitive Church, it is not from any tenderness towards 
that proud impatience of controul in which many exult, as in 
a'virtue: but tirst, because technicality and formalism are, in 
their degree, inevitable results of public confessions of faith; 
and next, because wlien confessions do not exist, the mysteries 
of divine truth, instead of being exposed to the gaze of the 
profane and uninstructed, are kept hifiden in the bosom of the 
Church, far more faithfully than is otherwise possible; and 
reserved by a private teaching, through the channel of her 
ministers, as rewards in due measure and season, for those 
who are prepared to profit by them ; those, i. e. who are 
diligently passing tli rough the successive stages of faith and 
obedience. And thus, while the Church is not committed to 
declarations, which, most true as they are, still are daily 
Avrested by infidels to their ruin; on the other hand, much of 
that mischievous fanaticism is avoided, which at present 
abounds from the vanity of men, who think that they can ex¬ 
plain the sublime doctrines and exuberant promises of the 
Gospel, before they have yet learned to know themselves, and 
to discern the holiness of God, under the preparatory discipline 
of the Law and of Natural Religion. Influenced, as we may 
suppose, by these vanous considerations, from reverence for 
the free spirit of Christian faith, and still more for the sacred 
truths wdiich arc the objects of it, and again from tenderness 
both for the heathen and the Neophyte, who Avere unequal to 
llie reception of the strong meat of the full Gospel, the rulers 
of the Church were dilatory in applying a remedy, which never¬ 
theless the circumstances of the times imperatively requir^. 
They were loth to confess, that the Church had grown too old 
to enjoy the free unsuspicious teaching with which her child¬ 
hood was blest; find that her disciples must, for the future, 
calculate and reason before they spoke and acted. So much 
was this the case, that, in the Council of Antioch, (as has been 
said) they actually withdrew a test on the objection of PaulttS, 
which Avas eventually adopted by the more experienced Fathers 
at Niceea; and which, if then sanctioned, might, as far as the 
Church was concertied, have extinguished the heretical spirit 
in the very place of its birth.—Meanwhile, the adoption of 
Christianity, as the religion of the empire, augmented the evil 
consequences of this omission, excommunication becoming 
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more difficult, while entnince into the Church was nut lees cha?. i. 
restricted than before. wcr.p. 


SECTION III. 

THE OlftlRCU OF ALEXANDRIA. 

As the Church of Antioch w'as exposed to the influence of 
J udaism; so was the Alexandrian Church characterized in 
primitive times by its attachment to that comprehensive philo¬ 
sophy, which was reduced to sy.stera about the beginning of the 
third century, and then went by the name of the Now Platonic, 
or Eclectic. A supposed resemblance between the Arian and 
the Eclectic doctrine concerning the Holy Trinity, has led to a 
common notion that, the Alexandrian Fatlun’s were the medium 
by which a philosophical error was introduced into the Church; 
and this hypothetical cause of a disputable resemblance has 
been apparently evidenced by the solitary fact, which cannot 
be denied, that Arius himself was a presbyter of Alexandria. 
We have already seen, however that Arius was educated at 
Antioch; and we shall see hereafter that, so far from being 
favourably heard at Alexandria, he was, on the first promul¬ 
gation of his heresy, expelled the Churcli. in that city, and 
obliged to seek refuge among the Collucianists of Syria. And 
it is manifestly the opinion of Athanasius, that he was but the 
pupil or the tool of deeper men,®' probably of Eusebius of Nico- 
media, who in no sense belongs to Alexandria. But various 
motives have led theological writers to implicate this celebrated 
Church in the charge of heresy. Infidels have felt a satisfac¬ 
tion, and heretics have had an interest, in representing that 
the most learned Christian coiuraunity did not submit impli¬ 
citly to the theology taught in Scripture and by the Church ; 
a conclusion, w^hich, even if substantiated, would little disturb 
the enlightened defender of Christianity, who may safely admit 
that learning, though a powerful instrument of the truth 
in right hands, is no unerring guide to it. The Romanists, on 
the other Ifknd, have thought by the same line of policy, to 
exalt the Apostolical purity of their own Church, by the 
contrast of unfaithfulness in its early rival; and (what is of 
greater importance) to insinuate the necessity of an infallible 
authority, by exaggerating the errors and contrarieties of tlie 
Aute-Nicene Fathers, and the fact of its existence, by throw¬ 
ing us upon the decisions of the subsequent Councils for the 

* Athan, de deor. Nic. 8. 20; ad Monach. f'O; de Synod. 22. 
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CHAP. I. unequivocal statement of orthodox doctrine. In the following 
pages, I hope to clear the illustrious Church'in question of the 
grave imputation thus directed against her from opj^osite quar¬ 
ters ; the imputation of considering the Son of God by nature in¬ 
ferior to the Father, i. e. of platonizing or arianizing. But I 
have no need to profess myself her disciple, though, as regards 
the doctrine in debate, I might well do so; and, instead of 
setting about any formal defence, I v^ll merely place before 
the reader the general principles of her teaching, and leave it 
to him to apply them, as far as he judges they will go, in 
explanation of the language, which has been the ground of the 
suspicions against her. 

Mark, the founder of the Alexandrian Church, may be 
Church. numbered among the personal friends and associates of that 
Apostle, who held it to be his especial office to proselyte the 
heathen ; an office, which was impressed upon the community 
formed by the Evangelist, with a strength and permanence 
unknown in the other primitive Churches. The Alexandrian 
may peculiarly be called, the Missionary and Polemical Church 
of antiquity. Situated in the centre of the accessible world, 
and on the extremity of Christendom, in a city which was at 
once the chief mart of commerce, and a celebrated seat of both 
Jewish and Greek philosophy, it was supplied in especial abun¬ 
dance, both with materials and instruments prompting to the 
exercise of Christhiii zeal. Its catechetical school, founded, (it 
is said) by the Evangelist himself, was a pattern to other 
Churches in its diligent cind systematic preparation of candi¬ 
dates for baptism ; while other institutions were added of a 
controversial character, for the purpose of carefully examin¬ 
ing into the doctrines revealed in Scripture, and of cultivating 
the habit of argument and disputation.®' While the internal 
affairs of the community were administered by the bishops, on 
these academical bodies, as subsidiary to the divinely-sanc¬ 
tioned system, devolved the defence and propagation of the 
faith, under the presidency of laymen or inferior ecclesiastics, 
Athenagoras, the first recorded master of the catechetical 
school, is known by his defence of the Christians, still extant, 
addressed to the Emperor Marcus. Pantamus, who succeeded' 
him, was sent by Demetrius, at that time bishop, at missionary 
to the Indians or Arabians. Origen, vvlio was soon aftfer"* 
appointed catechist at the early age ot eighteen, had already < 
given the earnest of his future celebrity, by his persuasive- dis- 
[Uitations with the unbelievers of Alexandria. Afterwards he 
ippeared in the character of a Christian apologist before an 
Arabian prince, and Mammoea) the mother of Alexaridei* 
Severus, and addressed letters on the subject of religioa to 
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the EniperoT Philip and his wife Severa ; and he was known chaf. i. 
far and wide in liis day, for his indefatigable zeal and ready 
services in the confutation of heretics, for his various contro¬ 
versial and critical writings, and for the number and dignity of 
his converts.* 

1. Proselytism, then, ip all it.s branches, the apologetic, the its exoteric 
polemical, and the didactic, being the peculiar function of the *®“^**“’*' 
Alexandrian Church, it is manifest that the writings of its 
theologians would partake largely of an exoteric character. 

I mean, that they would be written, not with the openness of 
Christian familiarity, but with the caution and reserve with 
which we are accustomed to address those who do not sympa¬ 
thise with us, or whom we fear to mislead or to prejudice 
against the truth, by precipitate disclosures of it. The example 
of the inspired writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews was their 
authority for making a broad ilistinction between the doctrines 
suitable to the state of the weak and ignorant, and those which 
are the peculiar property of a baptized and regenerate Chris¬ 
tian. The Apostle in that Epistle, when speaking of the 
most sacred Christian verities, as hidden niidcr the allegories 
of the Old Testament, seems suddenly to clieek himself, from 
the apprehension that he was divulging mysteries beyond the 
understanding of his brothrcu; who, instead of being masters 
in Scripture (loctrinc, were not yet versed even in its elements, 
needed the noiu'ishmeut of children rather than of gi*OAvn men; 
nay, perchance, having quenched the illumination of baptism, 
had forfeited the capacity of comprehending even the first 
principles of the truth. In the same place (Heb. v. 11. vi. fi.) he 
enumerates those elements, or foundation of Christian teach¬ 
ing, eroi^sju, rrii apyj^g tojv Xoyiuv rov Osoj, b rjj; roD X^idroii 

■ Xo'ycf,) in contrast with the esoteric doctrines which the “long 
exercised habit of moral discernment ” can alone appropriate * 
and enjoy, as folloAvs :—repentance, faith in God, the doctj'inal 
gleaning of the rite of baptism, confirmation as the channel of 
miraculous gifts, jthe future resurrection, and the final separa¬ 
tion of good and bad. liis first Epistle to the Corinthians con¬ 
tains the same distinction between the carnal or imperfect and 
the established Christian, which is laid down in that addressed 
to the Hebi’ews. While he maintains that in Christianity is 
contained a largeness of wisdom, or (to speak human language) 
a».f-protV)und philosophy, fulfilling those vague conceptions of 
groataess, which had Ipd the aspiring intellect of the heathen 
sages to shadow forth their unreal systems, he at the same 
time insists upon the impossibility of man’s arriving at this 
Wdden treasure all at once, and warns them, instead of attempt¬ 
ing, to cross by a short path from the false to the true know¬ 
ledge, to humble themselves to the low and narrow portal of 

* Philipp. Sidet. fragm. apud Dodw. in 1 ren. JIuet. Origen. 
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the heavenly temple, and to become fools, that they may at 
^ length be really wise. As before, he speaks of the diiference 
of doctrine suited respectively to neophytes and confirmed 
Christians, under the analogy of the difference of food proper 
for the old and young: which arises, not from the arbitrary will 
of the Dispenser, but from the nece^ity of the case, the more 
sublime truths of revelation affording no nourishment to the 
souls of the unbelieving or unstable. 

Accoi’dingly, in the system of the early catechetical schools, 
the rsXe/o/, or men in Christ, were such as had deliberately 
taken upon them the profession of believers; had made the 
vows, and received the grace of baptism ; and were admitted to 
all the privileges and the revelations of which the Church had 
been constituted the dispenser. But before reception into this 
full discipleship, a previous season of preparation, from two to 
three years, was enjoined, in order to try their obedience, and 
instruct them'in the principles of revealed truth. During this 
introductoi'v discipline, they were called Catechumens, and the 
teaching itself Catechetical, from the careful and systematic 
examination by which their grounding in the faith was effected.'^ 
The matter of the instruction thus communicated to them, 
varied with the time of their discipleship, advancing from the 
most simple principles of natural religion to the peculiai* 
doctrines of the Gospel, from moral truths to the Christian 
mysteries. On their first admission they were denominated 
dxpo(^f/.£voi, (audientes,) from the leave granted them to sittend 
the reading of the Scriptures and sermons in the Church. 
Afterwards, being alhjwed to stay during the prayers, and 
receiving the imposition of hands as the sign of their progi'ess 
in spiritual knowledge, they were called yoi>u}i},hovTig, or tuxofimi. 
Lastly, some short time before their baptism, they were 
taught the Loi*d’s Pra} cr, (the peculiar privilege of the regene¬ 
rate,) were intrusted with the knowledge of the Creed ,* and. as 
destined for incoiporation into the body of believers, received 
the titles of Cornpetentes, .Llccti, or <puril^6f^vot. ijlven to the 
last, they were granted nothing beyond a formal and general 
account of the articles of the Christian faith; the exact and 
fully developed doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation; 
and still more, the doctrine of the Atonement, as once made 
upon the cross, and commemorated and appropriated in the 
Eucharist, being the exclusive possession of the scrioua.and 
practised Christian. On the other hand, the chief subjeeta of 
catcchisings, as we learn from Cyril,were the doctrines .of 
repentance and pardon, of the necessity of good works, of tljc 


® Bingham, Antiq. book x. Suicer. Thes. in verb. 
Bingham, Antiq. book x. 
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nature and use df and the immortality of the soul*• 

as the Apostle had detemined them. ^r.m. 

The exoteric teaching, thus observed in the Catechetical Puwic 
schools, was still more appropriate, when the Christian teacher p*^**“s- 
addresaed himself, not to the instruction of willing hearers, 
but to controversy or public preaching. There are very many 
sincere Chri.stian8 of the present day, who consider that the 
evangelical doctrines are the appointed instruments of conver¬ 
sion, and, as such exclusively attended with the Divine bless¬ 
ing. In proof of this position, with an inconsistency remark¬ 
able in those who profess a jealous adherence to the inspired 
text, and are not slow to accuse others of ignorance of its con¬ 
tents, they appeal, not to Scripture, but to the stirring effects 
of this (so-called) Gospel preaching, and the inefficiency, on the 
other hand, of mere exhortations respecting the benevolence 
and mercy of God, the necessity of repentance, the rights of 
conscience, and the obligation of obedience. But it is scarcely 
the attribute of a generous faith, to be anxiously inquiring 
into the consequences of this or that system, with a view to 
decide its admissibility instead of turning at once to the re¬ 
vealed word, and inquiring into the vicAv there exhibited to 
us. God can defend and vindicate His own command, what¬ 
ever it turn out to be; weak though it seem to our vain wisdom, 
and unworthy of the Giver; and that His course in this in¬ 
stance is really that which the hasty religionist condemns, as 
if the theory of unenlightened formalists, is evident to careful 
students of Scripture, and is conftrnied by the practice of the 
Primitive Church. Here, I shall but observe, in addition to 
the remarks already made on the passages in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians and Hebrews, that no one sanction can be ad¬ 
duced from Scripture, whether of precept or of example, in 
behalf of the practice of stimulating the affections, (e. g. grati¬ 
tude or remorse,) by means of the doctrine of the atonement, 
in order to the conversion of the hearers ;-^that, on the con¬ 
trary, it is its uniform metliod to connect the gospel with 
natural religion, and to mark out obedience to the moral law 
as the ordinary means of attaining to a Christian faith, the 
higher truths, as well as tVie Eucharist, which is the visible 
emblem of them, being received as tlie reward and confirmation 
of habitual piety;—that, in the preaching of the Apostles and 
Evangelists in the Book of Acts, the sacred mysteries are re- ^ 
vealed to individuals in proportion to their actual religious 
proficiency ; the first principles of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, are urged upon Felix; while the elders 
of Ephesus are reminded of the divinity and vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ, and the presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church;—-lastly, that among those converts, who were made 
the chief instruments of the first propagation of the gospel, or 
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who are honoured with ci^pccial favour intuScripturc, none a?e 
found who had not been faithful to the light already given 
“them, and distinguished, previous to their conversion, by a 
strictly conscientious deportment. Such are the divine notices 
given to those who desire an apostolical rule for dispeiisipg’ 
the word of life: and as such, the ancient Fathers received 
them. They received them as the fultilraeut of our iiOrd’s 
command, not to give that which is holy to dogs, nor to cast 
pearls before swine; a text cited (e. g.) by Clement.and 
Tertullian,® among others, in justification of their cautious 
distribution of sacred trutli. They considered them also as 
the result of the most truly charitable consideration for those 
whom they aildres.seil, who were likely to be perplexed, not 
converted, by the sudilen exhibition of the whole evangelical 
scheme. This is the doctrine of Theodoret, Chrysostom, and 
others, in their comments upon licb. v. 12.’’ “ Should a 
catechumen ask thee what the teachers have determined, (says 
Cyril of Jerusalem,) tell nothing to one who is without. For 
we impart, to thee a secret and a promise of the world to come. 
Keep safe the secret for Him Who gives the reward. Listen 
not to one who asks, ‘What harm is there in my knowing also ? ’ 
Even the sick ask for wine, which, unseasonably given, brings 
on delirium; and so there’ come two ills, the death of the 
patient and the disrepute of the pliyaician.” In another place 
he says, All may hear the gospel, but the glory of the gospel 
is set apart for the true disci[>les of Christ. To all who could 
hear, the Lord spake, but in parables; to His disciples Ho 
privately explained them. What is the blaze of Divine glory 
to the enlightened, is the blinding of unbelievers. These are 
the secrets which the Church unfolds to him who passes on 
from the catechumens, and not to the heathen. For we do not 
unfold to a heathen the truths coneerning Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit; nay, not even in the case of catechumens do W% 
clearly explain the mysteries, but we freiiuently say many- 
things indirectly, so that believers who liave been taught may 
understand, and the others may not be injured.”® 

The work of Si, Clement of Alexandria, called Stromata, or. 
Tapestry-work, from the variety of its contents, well illustrates, 
the primitive Chni’ch’s method of instruction, as far as regards 
the educated portion of the community. It had the distinct 
object of interesting and conciliating the learned heathen who 
perused it; but it also exemplifies the peculiar caution then 
adopted by Cliristians in teaching the truth ; their demrd to 
rouse the moral powers to internal voluntary action, and their 
dread of loading or formalizing the mind. In the opening of 

"• OoilKor, Apol. <Jo9 Peres, ch. ii. Binebam. Antiq. x. 6. 

’’ Suicer, Tlies. in verb. ® Cyril, Hieras. pifltf. g 7 eatech. vi. Ifi. 
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his work, Clement speaks of his miscellaneous discussions as cha.i*. i. 
miiijtfling truth with philosophy; “or rather,” he continues, 

“ involving and concealing it, as the shell hides the real fruit 
of the nut.” In another place he compares them, not to a 
fancy-garden, hut to some thickly-Avooded mountain, where trees 
of every sort, growing promiscuously, conceal, by their very 
number, those that are fruitful from the plunderer, while the 
ejroerienced labourer may sel(*ct and make use of the'latter. 

“ Do not therefore expect,” he Avarns his reader, “ method or 
precision in this work. My design being to hide my subject, 
none but the intelligent, and the sharp-sighted, and the sincere 
inquirer, will be able to enter into it, liy tliis artifice also I 
shall baffle the perverse, Avho think to overbear the truth by 
the very stoutness of their unbelief; answering fools according 
to their folly. And on the other hand, I shall stimulate the 
well-instructed mind to search it out in that narrow way of 
care and pain, by Avhich alone we arc carried on to Cliristian 
knowledge and blessedness.”®' The Fathers considered that 
they had the pattern as avcII as the recommendation of this 
procedure in Scanpture itself,'* 

This self-restraint and a])stmenco, practised, at least par- DUdpiina 
tially, by the Primitive Churcli in the publication of the raost*”^*” 
sacred doctrines of our religion, are termed, in theological 
language, the disciplina ar<'<nu ; concerning which a fcAA^ re¬ 
marks may here be .added, not so much in recommendation of 
it, (which is beside rny purpose,) as to prevent misconception 
of its principle and limits. 

Now first, it may be asked, hoAv wa^ any seeresy practicable, though tha 
seeing that the Scriptur(‘s Avore open to every one wlio cliose pubiw)*”'* 
to consult them. It may startle those avIio are but acquainted 
With tlie popular Avritings of this day, yet, I believe, the most 
accurate consideration of tlie subject Avftl lead us to acquiesce 
in the statement, as a general truth, that the doctrines in 
qtibstion have noAa*r been learned meia'ly from Scripture. 

Surely the sacred volume was never intended, and is not 
adapted to teach us our creed: however certain it is that we 
can prove our creed from it, Avhen it has once been taught us,® 
and in spite of individual produceable exceptions to the general 
rule. IVom the very first, that rule lias been, as a matter of 
fact, for the Church to teach the truth, and then appeal to 
Setipture in Aundication of its own teaching. And from the 

» Strom, i. 1; v. 3; vi. 1. A'ii. 18. 

b " Bonm sunt in Scripturis sacris mystorionim profimditates, quae ob hoe 
teguntur, ne vileacant; ob hoc qua^runtur, ut exercoant; ob hoc autem aperi- 
untur, ut pascant." (Austin in Potav. pnef. in Trin. i. 5.) FPriisper. Sent. 67. 
ex Aug. (opp. Aug. t. 10 App. 3. 228 A.) in Ps. 140 § 1 t. 4. 1562 E.] 

0 Vide i>r. Ilavddns’ft original and most conclusive work on Unautiioiritative ‘ 
Tradition, which contains in it tlio key to a number of difficulties which are 
apt to perplex the theological student. 
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CHAP. I. first, it has been the error of heretics to neglect the informa* 
tion provided for them, and to attempt of themselves a work 
to which they are unable, the eliciting a systematic doctrine 
from the scattered notices of the truth which Scripture con-» 
tains. Such men act, in the solemn concerns of religion^ the 
part of the self-sufficient natural philosopher, who should obsti*' 
natoly reject Newton’s theory of gravitation, and endeavour, 
with talents inadequate to the task, to strike out some theory 
of motion by himself. The insufficiency of the mere private 
study of Holy Scripture for arriving at the exact and entire 
truth Avhich it really contains, is shown by the fact, that creeds 
and teachers have CA'er been divinely provided, and by the 
discordance of opinions Avhich exists Avherever those aids are 
thrown aside; as well as by the very structure of the Bible 
itself. And if thi.s be so, it follows that, while inquirers 
neophytes used the inspired writings for the purposes of morals 
and for instruction in the rudiments of the faith, they still might 
need the teaching of the Church as a key to the collection of 
passages which related to the mysteries of the Gospel: pass¬ 
ages which are obscure from the necessity of combining and 
receiving them all. 

and though ^ mopc plausiblc obiection to the existence of this rule of 

explicit. secrecy in the Early Church, arises from the circumstance, 
that the Christian Apologies openly mention to the whole 
world the sacred tenets which have been above represented as 
the peculiar possession of the confirmed believer. But it must 
be observed, that the writers of these were frequently laymen^ 
and so did not commit 1110 Church as a body, nor even in its 
separate authorities, to formal statement or to thcologicaLdis¬ 
cussion. The great duty of the Christian teacher wa.s to un¬ 
fold the sacred truths in due order, and not to insist prema¬ 
turely on the difficufties, or to apply the promises of the, 
gospel; and if others erred in this respect, still it remaimsd a 
duty to him. And further, these disclosures were not so 
elusive as they seem to be at first sight; the approximations of. 
philosophy, and the corruptions of heresy, being so consider*'., 
able, as to create a confusion concerning the precise character 
of tlie ecclesiastical doctrine. Besides, in matter of fact, some 
of the early apologists themselves, as Tatian, were tainted with 
heretical opinions. 

Limits of But in truth, it is not the actual practice of the Brimi^ve 

pi'fna!*” Church, which I am concerned with, so much as its prinoiple. 
Men often break through the rules, which they set themselves 
for the conduct of life, Avitli or without good reason. If it was 
the professed principle of the early teachers, to speak exoteri- 
cally to those who were without the Church, instances of a 
contrary practice but prove their inconsistency; whereas the 
fact of the existence of the principle answers the purpose which 
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U i^e ultimate aim of this discussion, viz. accounts for those 
instances in the teaching of the Alexandrians, whether many 
OT'few, and whether extant or not as writings, in which they 
were silent as regards the mysterious doctrines of Christianity. 

Indeed it is evident, that any how the disciplina arcani could 
not he observed for any long'time in the Church. Apostates 
would reveal the doctrines, if these escaped in no other way. 
Perhaps it was almost abandoned, as far as men of letters 
were concerned, after the date of Ammonius; indeed there are 
various reasons for limiting its strict enforcement to the end of 
the second century. And it is plain, that during the time when 
the sacred doctrines were passing kito the stock of public 
knowledge, Christian controversialists would be in a difficulty 
hbw to conduct themselves, what to deny, explain or complete, 
iu 'ime popular notions of their creed; and they would conse¬ 
quently bo betrayed into inconsistencies of statement, and vary 
in their method of disputing. 

The disciplina arcani being supposed to have had a 
existence with these limitations, I observe further, in explana - not iintruf, 
tion of its principle, that the elementary information given to 
the heathen or catechumen was in no sense undone bv the 
- subsequent secret teaching, which was in fact but the tilling 
up of a bare but coiTect outline. The contrary theory was 
maintained by the Manicheos, who represented the initiatory 
discipline as founded on a fiction or hypothesis, which was to 
be forgotten by the learner as he made progress in the real 
doctrine of the gospel; “ somewhat after the manner of a 
school in the present day, which supposes conversion to be 
effected by an exhibition of free promises and threats, and an 
appeal to our moral capabilities, which after conversion are 
eUwovered to have no foundation in truth. “ Sed absit,” says 
Augustine, speaking of such, “ut tantus Christi Apostolus, vas 
electura, Spiriths Sancti organum, alius doceudo, alius 
k^bendo, alius clam, alius palum fuerit. Factus cst quidem 
omnibus omnia, non fallentis astu, sed compatientis affectu, 
diversis animanim morbis, diversis miscricordiarum affectibuB 
'Bubveniens; dans scilicet parvulis parva, non falsa, perfectis 
verb grandiora mysteria, cuncta autem vera, consona et 

Next, the truths reserved for the baptised Christian, were 
hot put forward as the arbitrary detenninations of individuals, 
hs the word of man, but rather as an apostolical legacy, pre- 
Berved and dispensed by the Church. Thus Irenteus when 

» A list, in advera. leg, et proph. lib. ii. * 

* Vid. Feuard. in Iren. Hi. 2. Mosheim quotes this word for word 

in h» dies, dfe cans. aupp. libror. §. 17. Docs it occur in this exact form any 
ifherein Austin’s treatW? vid. in adrew. leg. et pmph.-Ub. ii. 4. 6. &c. 
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engaged in refuting the heretics of his age, who appealed 
from the text of Scripture to a sense independent of it, as the 
"te.st between truth and falsehood in its contents, says, “ We 
derive the doctrine of our salvation through none but those 
who have transmitted to us the gospel, preac/iiriff it, then 
(tiirough God’s mercy) delivering it to us in the Scriptures, as 
a basis and pillar of our faith. Nor dare we affirm, that their 
statements were made previously to their attaining perfect 
knowledge, as some presume to say, boasting that they amend 
the Apostles.” “■ He then proceeds to speak of the clearness 
and cogency of the traditions preserved in the Church, as con¬ 
taining that true wisdom of the j>orfect, of which St. Paul 
speaks, and to which the Gnostics pretended. And, indeed^, 
without formal proofs of the existence and the authority in 
primitive times of an apostolical tradition, it is plain that the^)/ 
must have been such tradition, granting that tho Apostles oOh* ' 
versed, and their friends had memories, like other men. . It is 
quite inconceivable that they should not have been led to 
arrange the series of revealed doctrines more systematically 
than they record them in Scripture, as soon as their converts 
became expo.sed to the attacks and misrepresentations of 
heretics: unless they wei’e forbidden so to do, a supposition 
which cannot be inaintaiiK'd. Their statements thus occa¬ 
sioned would be preserved, as a matter of course; together 
with those other secret but less important truths, to which 
St. Paul seems to allude, and which the early writers more or 
less acknowledge, whether concerning the types of the Jewish 
Church, or the prospects of the Christian.’* And such recollec¬ 
tions of apostolical teaciiiiig would evidently be binding on the 
faith of those w'ho were instructed in them; unless it can -he 
supposed, that, tliough coming from inspired teachers, tthey 
were not of divine origin. 

HoAvever, it must not be supposed, that this appeal to 
tion in the slightest degree disparages the sovereign authoril]^ 
and sufficiency of Holy Scripture, as a record of the truth." -Ill 
the passage from Irenaeus above cited, apostolical tradition 
brought forward, not to supersede Scripture, but in conjunct 
tion with Scripture, to refute the self-authorised arbitwupy 
doctrines of the heretics. We must cautiously distinguish, 
with that Father, between a tradition supplanting or perveri- 
ing the inspired records, and a corroborating, illustratingviihd 
altogether subordinate tradition. It is of the latter'thatr ho 
speaks, classing the traditionary and the written 
together, as substantially one and the same, and as each equally 
opposed to the profane inventions of Valentinus and Maroion. 


» Iren iii. 1. Vid also Tertull. de Praescr. Kaeret. 2t2. 
*> Mosheim, de rob ante Const, saec. ii. 34. 
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Lastly, the secret tradition soon ceased to exist eyen, In cH4r. t* 
theory. It was authoritatively divulged, and peipetuated in 
the form of symbols according as the successive innovatiens 
heretics called for its publication. In the creeds of the early 
Councils, it may be considered as having come to light, and so 
ended; so that whatever has not been thus authenticated, 
whether such was prophetical information, (2. Thess. ii. 6.15.) 

■ or comment on the past dispensations, (Heb. v. 11.) is from 
the circumstances of the case, lost to the Church. What, how¬ 
ever, was then (by God’s good providence) seasonably pre¬ 
served, is in some sense of apostolical authority still; and at 
iiea^t serves the chief office of the early traditions, viz. that of 
interpreting and harmonizing the statements of Scripture. 

' 2., hi the passages lately quoted from Clement and Cyril, AUegoristing' 
'.^imtion was made by those writers of a mode of speaking, 

' ^^which Was intelligible to the well-instructed, but conveyed no 
defluite meaning to ordinary hearers. This was the allegorical 
style; which well deserves our attention before we leave the 
subject of the disciplma arcani, as being one chief means by 
which it was observed. The word allegorism must here be 
understood in a wide signification; as including in its moaning, 
r not only the representation of truths, under an independent, 
tliough analogous exterior, after the manner of our Lord’s 
parables, but the generalizing facts into principles, adumbra¬ 
ting greater truths under the image of lesser, implying the 
consequences or the basis of doctrines in their correlatives, and 
altogether those instances of thinking, reasoning, and teacliing, 
which depend upon the assumption of propositions which are 
abstruse, and connexions which are obscure, and which, in the 
case of uninspired authors, wc consider profound, or poetical, 
;^.4ilthusiastic, or illogical, according to our opinion of those 
rily.whom they are exhibited. 

method of writing was the national peculiarity of that it* htetory. 
jf^jlPature in which the Alexandrian Church was educated. The 
£^t^lyphics of the ancient Egyptians mark the antiquity of a 
practice, which, in a later age, being enriched and diversified 
by the genius of their Greek conquerors, was applied as a key 
both to mythological legends, and to the sacred truths of Scrip¬ 
ture. The Stoics were the first to avail themselves of an ex- . 
pedient which smoothed the deformities of the Pagan creed. 

‘ The Jews, and then the Christians of Alexandria, employed it 
in tlwf interpretation of the inspired writings. Those writings 
ihiffinselves have certainly an allegorical structure, and seem to 
<pQunteniince and invite an allegorical interpretation, and in con; 
sequence, they have been referred by some criUca to the same 
heathen origin, as if Moses first, and then St. Paul, borrowed 
their emblematical system respectively from the Egyptian and - 
the Alexandrian philosophy. 

4 
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I- But it is more natural to consider that the Divine Wisdom 
used on the sublimest of all subjects, media, which we spon- 
"“tanecfusly select for the expression of solemn thought ^nd 
elevated emotion; and had no especial regard to the practice 
in any particular country, which aflPorded but an instance of 
the operation of a general principle of our nature. When 
the mind is occupied by some vast and awful subject of con¬ 
templation, it is prompted to give utterance to its feelings in 
a figurative stylo ; for ordinary words will not convey the 
admiration, nor literal words the reverence which possesses it; 
and when dazzled at length with the great sight, it turns away 
for relief, it still catches in every new object, which it enc 9 un- 
ters, glimpses of its former vision, and colours the whole 
of thouglit with this one abiding association. If howevd^ 
others have preceded it in the privilege of such contemplations, 
a well disciplined piety will lead it to adopt the images which 
they have invented, both from affection for what is familiar to 
it, and from a fear of using uiisanctioned language on a sacred 
subject. Such are the feelings under which a deeply im¬ 
pressed fancy addresses itself to the task of disclosing even 
its human thoughts ; and the description, if we may dare to 
conjecture, in its measure applies to the case of a mind under < 
the immediate influence of insi)iration. Certainly, its contents 
favour some such hypothetical account of the structure of the 
sacred volume; in which iho divinely-instructed imagination 
of llie writers is ever glancing to and fro, connecting past 
things with future, illuminating God’s lower providences, and 
man’s humblest services by .allusions to the relations of tho 
evangelical covenant, .and then in turn suddenly leaving the 
latter to dwell upon those past dealings of God with 
which must not be forgotten merely because they have 
excelled. No prophet ends his subject: his brethren after 
renew, enlarge, transfigure, or reconstruct it; so that 
Bible, though various in its parts, fonns .a whole, ground^ 
a few distinct doctrinal principles discernible throughout. 
and is in consequence, though intelligible in its general drifts 
yet obscure in its text; and even temj)ts the student to a 1 r^ 
and disrespectful interpretation of it. History is made the ex¬ 
ternal garb of prophecy, and persons and facts become the 
figures of heavenly things. I need only refer, by way ofdti-,' 
stance, to the delineation of Abraham as the type of the, 
cepted worshipper of God ; the history of the brazen • 

the prophetical bearing of the “call of Israel out of l^ypt; ” , 
4he personification of the Church in the Apostolic Bpistles 
as the reflected image of Christ; and, further, to ,^© 
cal import, interpreted by our Lord Himself,, of the till© ,ol . 
God as the God of the Patriarchs. Above all other subjects, 
it need scarcely be said, the likeness of Ihe promised Keaitetor 
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ifl conspicuous tliroughout the sacred volume as in a picture; chap, i 
moving along the line of the history, in one or other of His 
destined offices, the dispenser of blessings in Joseph, the in- 
spired interpreter of truth in Moses, the conqueror in Joshua, 
the active preacher in Samuel, the suffering combatant in 
David, and in Solomon the triumphant and glorious king. 

Moreover, Scripture assigns the same uses to this allego- ^«pturo 
lical style, which were contemplated by the Fathers whenSfthe^r 
they made it subservient to the disciplina arcani viz. those 
of trying the earnestness and patience of inquirers, discrimi¬ 
nating between the proud and the humble, and conveying in¬ 
struction to believers, and that in the most permanently im¬ 
passive manner, without the world’s catching its meaning. 

Our Lord’s remarks on the design of His own parables, is a 
su^eient evidence of this intention 

Thus there seemed every encoimigement, from the structure Canon for 
of the sacred volume, from the apparent causes which led to 
that structure, and froin the purposes to which it was applied 
by its divine Author, to induce the Alexandrians to use its text 
as the instrument of an allegorical teaclving. And, while it 
gave them tlie example of allegorizing itself, yet they would 
not consider themschea bound strictly within the limits of the 
very instances therein found, from the evident second meaning 
of some passages wliich yet are not interpreted ; e g, the nar¬ 
rative contained in Genesis xxii,, to wdiicli few people will deny 
an evangelical import, though the New Testament itself no¬ 
where assigns it. Yet, on the other hand, granting that a 
certain liberty of interpretation, beyond the precedent, but 
according to the spirit of 8cripture, be allowable in the Chris- 
tiitn teacher, still few people will deny, that some rule is neces- 
as a safeguard against its abuse, to secure the sacred 
• from being explained away by the heretic, and misquoted * 
and perverted by weak or fanatical minds. Such a safeguard 
Wife fehall find in bearing cautiously in mind this principle : viz. 
that (as a general rule), every passage of Scripture has some 
one definite and sufficient sense, which was prominently be- 
fbTe the mind of the writer, or in the intention of tlie Blessed 
Spirit, and to which all other thoughts, though they might arise, 
or be implied, still were subordinate. It is this true meaning 
of the text, which it is the business of the expositor to un- 
* This it is, which every diligent student will think it a 
gfeeat gain to discover; and, though he will not shut his eyes 
to the indirect and instructive applications of which the text 
Is capable, ho never will so reason as to forget that there is a 
sense peculiarly its own. Sometimes it is easily ascertained, 
sometimes it can be scarcely conjectured ; sometimes it is con 

It 

“ ClciU Strom v 12 
4 * 
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tamed in the literal sense of the words employed, as in t|ie 
historical parts; sometimes it is the allegorical^ as in our 
' Lord’s parables; or sometimes the secondary sense may be 
more important in after ages than the original, as in the in^- 
stance of the Jewish ritual; still in all cases (to speak ger^- 
rally) there is but one main primary sense, whether literal 
or figurative ; a regard for which, must ever keep us sober 
and reverent in the employment of those allegorisms, which, 
nevertheless, our Christian liberty does not altogether forbid. 

The protest of Scripture against all careless expositions of 
its meaning, is strikingly implied in the extreme reserve and 
caution, with which it unfolds its own typical significatmD: 
e. g. in the Mosaic ritual no hint W'as given of its undoubi^ 
prophetical character, lest an excuse should be furnished jbo the 
Israelitish w orsliipper for undervaluing its actual commanulsi. 
So, again, the secondary and distinct meaning of prophecy,,^ 
commonly hidden from \ iew by the veil of the literal texi, lest 
its immediate scope should be overlooked ; when that is once 
fulfilled, the recesses of the sacred language seem to open, 
and give up the further truths deposited in them. Our Lord, 
probably, m the prophecy recorded in the gospels, was not 
careful, ^^if I may so express myself,) that His disciples should 
distinguish between His final and immediate coming; thinking 
it a less error that they should consider the last day approach*- 
ing, than that they should forget their own duties in the contem¬ 
plation of the future fortunes of the Church. Nay, even types 
fulfilled, if thej be historital, seem sometimes purposely to be 
left without the sanction of an interpretation, lest we should 
neglect the instruction still conveyed in the literal narrativ^. 
This accounts for the silence observed concerning the ev^* 
gelical import of the sacrifice of Isaac, which contains a doflidyb 
and permanent moral lesson, as a matter of fact, however cle^^ 
may be its further meaning as emblematical of out Lo|d*]i 
sufferings on the cross. In coiToboration of this remark^Jei 
it be observed, that there seems to have been in the Churck # 
traditionary explanation of these historical typos, derived frOj^^ 
the Apostles, but kept among the secret doctrines, as ha|^ 
dangerous to the majority of hearers; “ and certainly St. 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, affords us an instance of 
a tradition, both as existing and as secret, (even though 
be shown to be of Jewish origin,) when first checking hum^^ 
and questioning his brethren’s faith, he communiaates hqlr 
without hesitation, the evangelical scope of the account, qf 
Melchisedec, as introduced into the book of Genesis. J*" 

As to the Christian school of Alexandria, if it erred in |tsuBe 

i 

» Vit] Moshfim do reb ant Const, sac ii. § o4. Kosenaiuhtir 
lii 2 ^ 1 
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&f the allegory, its error did not lie in the mere adoption of an chap, l 
ihstfament which Philo or the Egyptian hierophants had em- 
ployed, (though this is Sometimes made a ground of objection#) 
for Scripture itself had taken it out of the hands of such authori¬ 
ties. Nor did its error lie in the mere circumstances o# its 
allegorizing Scripture, where Scripture gave no direct coun¬ 
tenance ; as if we might not interpret the sacred word for our¬ 
selves, as we interpret the events of life, by the principles 
which itself supplies. But it erred, whenever and as far aS 
it carried its favourite rule of exposition beyond the spirit of 
the canon above laid down, so as to obscure the primary 
meaning of Scripture, and to weaken the force of historical 
|hcts and express declarations; and much more, if at any time 
It degraded the inspired text to the office of conveying the 
thoughts of uninspired teachers on subjects not sacred. 

And, as it is impossible to draw a precise line between the use 
and kbuse of allegorizing, so it is impossible also to ascertain 
the exact degree of blame incurred by individual teachers who 
seem to transgress it. They may be faulty as commentalora, 
yet instructive as devotional writers; and their liberty in 
interpretation is to be regulated by the state of mind in which 
they address themselves to the work, and by their proficiency 
in the knowledge and practice of Christian duty. So far as 
men use the language of the Bible, (as is often done in poems 
and works of fiction,) as the mere instrument of a cultivated 
&ncy, to make their style attractive or impressive, so far, it is 
needless to say, they are guilty of a great irreverence towards 
its Divine Author. On the other hand, it is surely no extrava¬ 
gance to assert that there are minds so gifted and disciplined 
to approach the position occupied by the inspired writers, 
atid therefore able to apply their w^*ds with a fitness, and 
eUtitled to do so with A freedom, which is unintelligible 
to the dull or heartless criticism of inferior understand- 
ings, So far then as the Alexandrian Fathers partook of such 
d'riDgular gift of grace (and Origen surely bears on him the 
tokens of some exalted moral dignity,) not incited by a 
Oapricious and presumptuous imagination, but biiming with 
^at Vigorous faith, which, seeing God in all things, does and 
l^dfiFevs all for His sake, and, while filled with the contempla¬ 
tion of His supreme glory, still dischargers each command in 
ihe exactness of its real meaning, in the same degree they 
not merely excused, but are placed immeasurably above 
^h^ liihltitudO of those who find it so easy to censure them.— 

And ‘so much on the Allegory, as the means of observing the 
discipUna Mrcani. 

The same method of interpretation was used for another second 
jmrpoSe, which is more open to censure. When Christian 
c^troveFsialists were urged by objections to various passages 
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in the history of the Old Testament^ as derogatory to the 
Divine Perfections or to the Jewish saints, they had recourse to 
an allegorical explanation by way of* answer. Thus Origen 
spiritualizes the account of Abraham’s denying his wife, the 
polygamy of the Patriarchs, and Noah’s drunkenness.® It is 
impossible to defend such a procedure, which seems to imply 
a want of faith in those who had recourse to it. Doubtless 
this earnestness te exculpate the saints of the elder covenant, 
is partly to be attributed to a noble jcaloiisy for the honour of 
God, and a reverence for the memory of those who, on the 
whole, rise in their moral attainments far above their fellows, 
and well deserve the confidence in their virtue which the Alex-^ 
andrians manifest. Yet God has given us rules of right and 
wrong, which we must not be afraicl to apply in estima-ting the 
conduct of even the best of mere men : though errors iBCp 
thereby detected, the scandal of which we ourselves have to 
bear in our own day. So far must be granted in fairness 
but some have gone on to censure the principle itself wliieh 
this' procedure involved : viz. that of representing religion, 
for the purpose of conciliating the heathen, in the form most 
attractive to their prejudices : and, as it was generally re¬ 
ceived in the Primitive Church, and the considerations which 
it involves are not witliout their bearings upon the doctrinal 
question in ^vhich we shall be presently engaged, I will devote 
some space here to the examination of it. 

The mode of arguing and teaching in question, which is 
called economical, xar’ oUmiAiav by the ancients, can scarcely 
be disconnected from the disciplina arcani, as will appear by 
some of the instances which follow, though it is convenient 
consider it by itself. If it is necessary to contrast the two with 
each other, the one mpy be considered as withholding thie 
truth, and the other as setting it out to advantage. Tlie 
economy is certainly sanctioned by St. Paul in his own con¬ 
duct. To the Jews he became as a Jew, and as without 
Law to the heathen. Uis behaviour at Athens is 
remarkable instance in his liistory of this method of acting. 
Instead of uttering any invective against their Polytheism,'he 
began a discourse upon the Unity of the Divine Nature j and 
then proceeded to claim the altar, consecrated in the neigh** 
bourhood to the unknown God, as the property of Him Whoui 
he preached to them, and to enforce his doctrine of the Diyme 
Immateriality, not by miracles, but by argument, and 
founded on the words of a heathen poet. This was the ex¬ 
ample which the Alexandrians set before them in their intor- 
course with the heathen, as may be shown by thf following 
instances. 


» ITiiot. OrigGn, p. 171 Rosonniullur. supra. 
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Theonas, Bishop of Alexandria, (A.D. 282—300.) has left his chap.i. 
direetions for the behaviour of Christians who were in the 
service of the imperial court. The utmost caution is enjoined 
them, not to give offence to the heathen emperor. If a 
tian was appointed librarian, he was to take good care noi to 
show any contempt for secular knowledge and the ancient 
writers. He was advised to make himself familiar with the 
poets, philosophers, orators, and historians of classical litera- - 
ture ; and, while discussing their writings, to take incidental 
opportunities of recommending the Scriptures, introducing 
mention of Christ, and by degrees revealing the real dignity 
of His nature. ^ Insurgere poterit Christi mentio, explica- 
bitur paullatim ejus sola divinitas.” ^ 

- The conversion of Gregory of Neocsesarea, (a. d. 281 .)orjKen. 
Itifordf) an exemplification of tliis procedure in an individual 
case. He had originally attached himself to the study of 
rhetoric and the law, but was persuaded by Origen, whose 
lectures he attended, to exchange these pursuits, first for 
science, then for philosophy, then for theology, so far as 
right notions concerning religion could be extracted from the 
promiscuous writings of the various philosophical sects. Thus, 
while professedly teaching him Pagan philosophy, his skilful 
master insensibly enlightened him in the knowledge of thp 
C%iristian faith. Then leadipg him to Scripture, he explained 
to him its difficulties as they arose; till Gregory, overcome by 
the force of truth, announced to his instructor his intention of 
exchanging the pursuits of this world for the service of God.** 

Clement’s Stromata, (a. d. 200.) a work which has already element, 
ftitnished us with illustrations of the Alexandrian method of 
teaching, was written with the design of converting the learned 
heathen, and pursues the same plan which Origen adopted to- 
'^^ds Gregory. The author thei*ein professes his wish to blend 
together philosophy and religion, refutes those who censure 
thte.former; shows the advantiwe of it, and how it is to be 
This leading at once to an inquiry concerning the 
j^rticular school of philosophy which is to be held of divine 
origin, he answers in a celebrated passage, that all are to 
'be referred thither as far as they respectively inculcate the 
■principles of piety and morality, and none, except as contain- 
mg the portions and foreshadowings of the truth. “ By philo- 
‘ Sophy/’ he says, “ I do not mean the Stoic, nor the Platonic, 
nOr the Epicurean and Aristotelic, luit all good doctrine in 
OVery one of tlie schools, all precepts of lioliness combined with 

Rose’s Neandor. Eccl. iri-st. p. 145. Tilloni. Mem. vol. iv p, 240, 241. 

This was Origen’s usual method, vido Eusob. Eccl. Hist. vi. 18. lie has 
' signified it hinasolt in these words : yuftnirm tti* 

W Coiitr. Cels, vi 1.3. 
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I call philosophy: whereas the rest are mere forgeries of the 
human intellect, and in no respect to be accounted divine.^*^ 
At the same time, to mark out the peculiar divinity of the 
revealed religion, he traces all the philosophy of the heat^bRia 
to the teaching of the Hebrew sages, earnestly maintaining its 
entire subserviency to Christianity, as but the love of that 
truth which the Scnptures really impart. 

Apologies, The same general purpose of conciliating the heathen, and, 
(as far as miglit be.) indulging the existing fashions to which 
their literature was subjected, may be traced in the which 
the Christians published in defence of their religion; ^ being 
what, in this day, might be called pamphlets, written in imita^ 
tion of speeches after the manner of Isocrates, and adomeij 
with those graces of composition, which the schools ta^ht, and 
the inspired Apostle has exhibited in his Epistle to the Ifobrews. 
Clement’s Exhortation to the Gentiles, is a specimen of thi« 
style of writing; as also those of Athenagoras and Tatian, and 
that ascribed to Justin Martyr. 

Again;—the last-mentioned Father will afford us an instance 
of an economical relinquishment of a sacred doctrine. When 
Justin Martyr, in his argument with the Jew Trypho, (A. D. 
X60.) finds himself unable to convince him from the Old Testa¬ 
ment of the divinity of Christ, h<^falls back upon the doctrine 
of His divine mission, as if tliis were a point indisputable on 
the one hand, and on the other, affording sufficient data for 
advaiicmg, when expedient, to the proof of the full evangelical 
truth.® In the same passage, moreover, as arguing with an 
unbeliever, ho permits himself to speak without an anathema 
of those, (the Ebionite.s,) who professed Christianity, and yet 
denied Ohrist’.s divinity. Athanasius himself fiilly recognitea 
the propriety of this concealment of the doctrine on a fittisig 
occasion : and thus accounts for the silence of the Apostlea as 
concerning it, in their speeches recorded in the Book of Act^ 
viz, that they were unwilling.liy a disclosure of it, to prejudleil^ 
the Jews against those miracles, the acknowledgment of which 
wa.s a first step towai*ds their receiving it.^ 

history of Gregory of Neocsesarea, (A. D. 240—270.) 

*furni.shes us with a similar but stronger instance of an eco*- 
nomical concealment of the full truth. It seems that certain 
heretical teachers, in the time of Basil, ascribed to him, whether 
by way of censure or in self-defence, the Sabellian view of tfie 


* Clem. Strom i. 7 
' l>odwell in Iren disa vi g 14 16. 

Vwlo Bull, Judu* Keel VI. 7. 

Atl\an <io sent Dionys 8 Thcodorot, Chrysostom, and others, say the 
'.me Vide Suieer Thesaurus, verb and Whitby on Hob v 12 
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' Trinity; and, moreover, the belief that Christ was a creature* cwaf, s. 
The occasion of these alleged statements on Gregory’s part, 
was a viva voce controversy with a heathen, which had been 
taken down in writing by the by-standers. The charge of 
Sabellianism is refuted by Gregory’s extant writings; it is 
answered, however, together with the latter more plausible 
calumny, by St. Basil, in the following passage, wMch well 
illustrates the theory of controversy which I have above at¬ 
tempted to describe. “ When Gregory,” he says, ” expressed 
himself as if the Father and Son differed only in our conception 
of them, he spoke not as teaching doctrine, hut as arguing with 
<tn unheliever, viz. in his disputation with JElianus; but this 
distinction our heretical opponents could not enter into, much 
as ttiey pride themselves on the subtilty of their intellect. 

£ven granting there were no mistakes in taking the notes, 

(which, please God, it is my intention to prove from the text 
as it now stands,) it is to he supposed, that he did not think 
it necessary to be very exact in his doctrinal terms, when 
employed in converting a heathen; but in some things, even 
to concede to his feelings, that he might gain him over to the 
cardinal points. Accordingly, you may find many expressions 
there, of which heretics now take advantage, such as ‘creature,’ 

‘ made,’ and the like. So again, many statements which he has 
made concerning Christ’s human nature, are referred to His 
divine nature, by those who do not skilfully enter into his 
meaning; as, indeed, is the very expression, just referred to. 

Which they have circulated.” * 

I will here again instance a parallel use of the economy on Athanasiu*. 
the part of Athanasius himself, and will make use of the words 
of the learned Petavius. “Even Athanasius,” he says, “whose 
vttpy gift it was, above all other Fathers, to possess a clear and 
accttirate knowledge of the Catholic doctrine, so that all suc¬ 
ceeding antagonists of Arianism may be truly said to have 
d^yiVed their powers and their arguments from him; even this 
kwA ®id vigilant champion of orthodoxy, in arguing with the 
Gehtiles for the divinity and incarnation of the Word, urges 
them with considerations drawn from their own philosophical 
notions concerning Him. Not that he was ignorant how unlike 
orthodoxy, and how like Arianism, such notions wer but he 
bore in mind the necessity of favourably disposing the minds 
of'the Gentiles to listen to his teaching; and he was aware 
that it was one thing to lay the rudiments of the faith in an 
ignorant or heathen mind, and another to defend the faith 
aj^inst heretics, or to teach it dogmatically. E. g. in answer¬ 
ing the objection of the Divine Woi*d having taken flesh, which 
offended them, he bids them consider whether they are not in- 

^ Biinil. f’pist OCX §3 . • 
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consistent in dwelling upon this, while they believe themselves * 
„that there is a Divine Word, the presiding principle and soul 
of the world, through the movements of which He is visibly 
displayed; ‘ for what (he asks) does Christianity say more than 
that the Word has presented Himself to the inspection of our 
senses by the instrumentality of a body ? ’ And yet it is 
certain that the Father and the pervading Word of the Pla- 
tonists, differed materially from the sacred Persons of the 
Trinity, as w'e hold the doctrine, and Athanasius too, in every 
page of his writings.” * 

These are instances in various ways of the economical 
method, i. e. of accommodation to the feelings and prejudices 
of the hearer, in leading him to the reception of a novel or 
unacceptable doctrine. It professes to be founded in the 
actual necessity of the case; i. e. because those who are 
stranger.s to the tone of thought and principles of the speaker, 
cannot at once bo initiated into his system, and because they . 
mu.st begin with imperfect views; and therefore, if he is to teach 
them at all, he must put before them large propositions, which 
he has afterwards to modify, or make assertions which are but 
parallel or analogous to the truth, rather than coincident with 
it. And it cannot he denied, that those who attempt to speak 
at all times the naked truth, or rather (as it may be called,) 
the coinmonly-reccivcd expression of it, are certain, more than 
other men, to convey wrong impressions of their meaning to 
those who happen to he below them, or to differ widely from 
them, in intelligence and cast of mind. On the other hand, 
the abuse of the Economy in tlic hands of unscrupulous 
reasoners. i.s obvious. Even the honest controversialist or 
teacher will find it very difficult to represent without misre’- 
presenting, udiatit is yet his duty to present to his hearers with 
caution or reserve. Here the obvious rule to guide our praetice 
is, to be careful ever to maintain substantial truth in our use 
of the economical method. It is thus we lead forward children 
by degrees, influencing and impressing their minds by means 
of their o^vn confined conceptions of things, before we attempt 
to introduce them to our own ; yet at the same time modelling 
their thoughts according to the analogy of those to which we 
mean ultimately to bring them. Again, the information given 
to the blind man, that scarlet was like the sound of a trumpet, 
is an instance of an unexceptionable economy, since it was as 
true as it could be under the circumstances of the case, con¬ 
veying a substantially correct impression as far as it went* 

In applying this rule to the instances above given, it is plain 
that Justin, Gregory, or Athanasius, were justifiable or not in 
their Economy, according as they did or did not practically 


• Thool. T>ogni. tom. ii 3, g .5, 
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mislead their opponents. Merely to leave a man in errors chap.i. 
which he had independently of us, or to refuse to remove them,, sficr.m. 
cannot be objected to as a fault, and may be a duty; though it" 
is so difficult to hit the mark in these perplexing cases, that it 
is not wonderful, should these or other fathers have failed at 
times, and said more or less than was proper. Again, in the 
instances of S. Paul, Tlieonas, Origen, and Olement, the doc¬ 
trine which their conduct implies, is the divinity of Paganism; 
a true doctrine, though the heathen whom they addressed at 
first would not rightly apprehend it* But I am aware, that 
some persons will differ from me hero, and others will be per¬ 
plexed about my meaning. So let this be a reserved point, to 
be considered presently, when wo have finished the subject of 
the Economy. 

The Alexandrian father who has already been referred to, Clement, 
accurately describes the rules which should guide the Chris¬ 
tian in speaking and acting economically. “ Being ever per¬ 
suaded of the omnipresence of God,” he says, “ and ashamed to 
come short of the truth, he is satisfied with the approval of 
God, and of his own conscience. Whatever is in his mind, is 
also on his tongue; to^vards those who are fit recipients, both 
in speaking and living, he harmonizes his profession with his 
opinions. He both thinks and speaks the truth; except when 
consideration is necessary, and then, as a physician for the 
good of his patients, be will be false, or utter a falsehood, as 
the Sophists, say. For instanc-c, the great Apostle circumcised 
Timothy, while he cried out and Avrotc down, ‘ Circumcision 
availeth not; ’ and yet, lest ho should so suddenly tear his 
Hebrew disciples from the Jjaw, as to unsettle them, accom¬ 
modating himself to the Jews, he became a Jew, that he might 
make his gain of all. .. Nothing, how'ever, but his neighbour’s 
good will lead him to do this. . . He gives himself up for the 
Church, for the friends whom he has begotten in the faith, for 
an ensample to those who have the ability to undertake the 
high office (ohovo/Miav) of a teacher, full of lo/e to God and man; 
and so, while he preserves the sincerity of his wor^s, he at 
the same time displays the work of zeal for the Lor<l.” “ 

' ^ Further light Avill be tlirown upon the doctrine of the nivine 
.Economy, by considering it as o.vemplificd in the dealings of 
Providence towards man. The word occurs in Scripture in 
Eph. i. 10. where it is used for the scries of Divine appointments 
viewed as a whole, by which the Gospel is introduced and 
i^aJised among mankind, being translated in our version dis¬ 
pensation. It will evidently bear a wider sense, embracing 
the Jewish and patriarchal dispensations, or any Divine pro- 
.cedure, gi’eater or less, which consists of means and an end. 


Clem. StPoni. vii. 8, 9 
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Thus it is applied by the Fathers to the history of Christ’s 
humiliation, as exhibited in the doctrines of His incarnatipij, 

' ministry, atonement, exaltation, and mediatorial sovereignty, 
and, as such, distinguished from the hoXoyia or the collection 
of truths relative to His personal indwelling in the bosom of 
the Divine Essence. Again, it might with equal fitness be 
used for the general system of Providence by which the world’s 
course is carried on; or, again, for the work of creation itself, 
as opposed to the absolute perfection of the eternal God, that 
internal concentration ofjtlis active attributes in self-contem¬ 
plation, which took place on the seventh day, when He rested 
from all the work which He had made. And since this eyer- 
lasting and unchangeable qiiiescence is the simplest and truest 
notion we can obtain of the Deity, it seems to follow, that strictly 
speaking, all those so-called Economies or dispensations, which 
display His character in action, are but condescensions, tp the 
infirmity and peculiarity of our minds, shadowy representa¬ 
tions of realities which are incomprehensible to creatures such 
as ourselves, who estimate every thing by the rule of association 
and arrangement, by- the notion of a purpose and plan, object 
and means, parts and whole. What e. g. is the revelation of 
general moral laws, their infringement, their tedious victory, 
the endurance of the wicked, and the “ winking at the times 
of ignorance,” ])ut an oiaovofi/a of greater truths untold, the b^st 
practical communication of them which our minds in their 
present state will admit ? AVhat are the phenomena of the 
exterjial world, but a divine mode of conveying to the mind the 
realities of existence, individuality, and the influence of being 
on being, the best possible, though beguiling the imaginations 
of most men with a harmless but unfounded belief in matter 
as distinct from the impressions on their senses? This at 
least is the opinion of some philosophers, and whether the, 
particular theory be right or wrong, it serves as an illustra¬ 
tion here of the great truth which we are considering. Or 
W'hat, again, as others hold, is the popular argument fi’om, 
final calces hut an o/xevo/i/a suited to the practical wants of 
the multitude, as teaching them in the simplest way 
active presence of Him, Who after all dwells intelligibly, p^^or 
to argument, in their heart and conscience ? And thou^ on^ 
the mind’s first mastering this general principle, it seems to 
itself at the moment to have cut all the ties which bind 
the universe, and to be floated off upon the ocean of intomu-^ 
nable scepticism: yet a true sense of its own weakness brings; - 
it back, the instinctive persuasion that it must bo intended to ‘ 
rely on something, and therefore that the information given, 
though philosophically inaccurate, must be practically certain;, 
a sure confidence in the love of Him, Who capnot deceive, and, 
W!io has impre.ssed the image and the thought of Himself and. 
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of His will upon our original nature. Here then we may lay chap.i. 
down with certainty as a consolatory truth, what was but a ”***• ***• 
rule of duty when we were reviewing the Economies of man; “ 

viz. that whatever is told us from heaven, is true in so full 
and substantial a sense, that no possible mistake can arise 
practically from following it. And it may be added, on the 
other hand, that the greatest risk will result from attempting 
to be wiser than God has made us, and to outstep in the least 
degree the circle which is prescribed as the limit of our range. 

This is but the duty of implicit faith in Him Who knows what^ 
is good for us, and Who has ordained that in our practical 
Concerns intellectual ability should do no more than enlighten 
us in the difficulties of our situation, not in the solutions of 
them. Accordingly, Ave may safely admit the 1st chapter of 
the book of Job, the 22d of 1 Kings, and other passages of 
Scripture, to be o/xovo,«./«/, i. e. representations conveying sub¬ 
stantial truth in the form in w'hich we are best able to receive 
it; and to be accepted by us and used in their literal sense, as 
obr highest wisdom, because we have no powers of mind 
equal to the more philosophical determination of them. Again, 
the Mosaic dispensation was an otzovo/Mia, simulating (so to say) 
uiichangeablene.ss, when from the first it was destined to be 
abolished. And our Blessed Lord’s conduct on earth abounds 
with the like gracious and considerate condescension to the 
weakness of His creatures, who would liave been driven either 
to a terrified inaction or to presumption, had they known then 
as afterwards the secret of His divine nature. 

I will add two or three instances, in which this doctrine of Pretended 
the Divine Economies has been wrongly applied; and 1 do ,8o 
from necessity, lest the foregoing remarks should seem to 
countenance errors, which I am most desirous at all times 
and every where to protest against. 

‘ Poi* instance, the Economy has been employed to the dis- supposed 
paTagement of the Old Testament saints ; as if the praise moraifl^of 
bestowed on them by Almighty God were but economically xesumeot. 
given, i. e. with reference to their times and circumstances; 
their real insight into moral truth being possibly below th*e 
avenige standard of knowledge in matters of faith and practice 
received among nations rescued from the rude and semi-savage 
state, in which they are considered to have lived. And again, 
it'has been even supposed, that injunctions, as well as praise, 
hi^e been thus given them, which an enlightened age is at 
liberty to criticise; e. g. the command to slay Isaac has aome- 
times been viewed as an Economy, based upon certain received 
ideas in Abraham’s day, concerning the innocence and merit of 
human sacrifice. It is enough to have thus disclaimed parti¬ 
cipation’ in these theories, which of course are no objection to. 
the general doctrine of the Economy, unless indeed it cotild be , 
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CHAP. I. shown, that those who hold a principle are answerable for 
flECT. lit, all the applications arbitrarily made of it by the licentious 
ingenuity of others. 

Supposed Affain, the principle of the Economy has sometimes been 
dation of St applied to the interpretation of the New Testament. It has 
isirnoricw'.'f been said, c. g. that the Epistle to the Hebrews does not state 
atonement. simple truth in the sense in which the Apostles themselves 
believed it, but merely as it would be palatable to the Jews. 
The advocates of this hypothesis liave proceeded to maintain, 
‘that the doctrine of the Attmemont is no part oT the essential 
and permnhent evangelical system. To a conscientious rea- 
soner, however, it is evident, that the structure of the Epistle 
in question is so intimately connected with the reality of the 
expiatory scheme, that to suppose the latter imaginary, would 
be to impute to the writer, not an Economy (which always 


• 

Supposed 
pospi’l ai U- 
fice of tlie 


preserves substantial truth,) but a gross and audacious deceit. 

A parallel theory to this has been put forward by men of 
piety among the lYcdestinarians, with a view of reconciling 


!mLs and incoiisistcncy l)etwcen tlieir faith and practice. They have 
threats for suggcsted, that the promises and throats of Scripture are 
lonttisum. Et^oTiomy, wliich is needful to effect the conver¬ 


sion of the elect, but dears uj) and vanishes under the light of 


the true spiritual perception, to which the converted at length 
attain. This has been noticed in another connexion, and will 


here serve as one among many illustrations which might be 
given, of the failiicious application of a true principle. And 
so much upon the o/xovo/x/a. 

4. A question was just now reserved, as interfering with the 
p-i-amsm. subjcct thcTi befoi’e us. In Avliat sense can it be said, that there 
is any connexion between Paganism and Christianity so real, as 
to wan*ani the preacher of the latter to conciliate idolaters by 
allusion to it] St. I'aul evidently connects the true religion 
with the existing .systems whicli he laboured to supplaht, in 
Acts xvii. and his example is a sufficient guide to missionaries 
now, and a full justification of the line of conduct pursued by 
the Alexandrians, in the instances similar to it; but are we able 


to account for conduct, and ascertain the principle by which 
it was regulated ] I think we can; and the exhibition of it 
will .set before the reader another doctrine of the Alexandriftn 


school, which it is much to our jmrpose to understand, and 
which I shall call the divinity of Traditionary Reliyion. 

I’oiint ami We know well enough for practical purposes what is meSdii 
of‘ revealed religion; viz. that it is the doctrine taught in the 
s.iipiiire. Mosaic and Christian dispensations, and contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, and is from God in a.senBe in which no other doctrine 
can be said to be from Him. Yet, if we would speak correctly, 
we must confess, on the authority of the Bible itself, that aW 
knowledge of religion is from Him, and not only that which ' 
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the Bible has transmitted to us. There never was a time chap.i. 
when God had not spoken to man, and told him to a certain *"• 
extent his duty. His injunctions to Noah, the common father' 
of all mankind, is the first recorded fact of the sacred history 
after the deluge. Accordingly, we are expressly told in the 
New Testament, that at no time He left Himself without 
witness in the world, and that in every nation He accepts those 
who fear and obey Him. It would seem, then, that there is 
something true and divinely revealed, in every religion all over 
the earth, overloaded, as it may be, and at times even stifled by 
the impieties which the corrupt will and understanding of man 
have incorporated with it. Such are tlic doctrines of the power 
and presence of an invisible God, of His moral law and gover¬ 
nance, of the obligation of duty, and the certainty of a just judg¬ 
ment, and of reward and punishment being dispensed in thff 
end to individuals; so that revelation, properly speaking, is an 
universal, not a partial gift; and the distinction between the 
state of Israelites formerly and Christians now, and that of the 
heathen, is, not that wo can, and they cannot attain to future 
blessedness, but that the Church of God ever has had, and the 
rest of mankind never have had, authoritative docum.ents of 
truth, and appointed channels of communication with Him. 

The word and the Sacraments are the characteri.stic of the elect 
people of God, but all men liave had more or less the guidance of 
tradition, in addition to those internal notices of right and wrong 
which the Spirit 1ms put into the lioart of each individual. 

This vague and unconnected family of religious truths, origi¬ 
nally from God, but sojourning without the sanction of miracle, 
or a definite home, as pilgrims up and down the world, and 
discernible and separable from the corrupt legends with which 
they are mixed, by the spiritual mind alone, may be called the 
dispensation of Paganism^ after the oxamjile of the learned 
father already appealed to.“ And, further, Scripture gives us 
reason to believe that the traditions, thus originally delivered 
to mankind at large, have been secretly re-animated and 
enforced by new communications from the unseen world ; 

^pugh these w^ero not of such a nature as to be produced as 
evidence, or used as criteria and tests, and roused the atten¬ 
tion rather than informed the understandings of the heathen. 

The book of Genesis contains a record of the dispensation of 
natural religion, or paganism, as well as of the patriarchal. 

Th© dreams of Pharaoh and Abimelech, as of Nebuchadnezzar 
afterwards, are instances of the dealings of God wdth those to 
whom Ho did not vouchsafe a written revelation. Or should 
it be said, that the particular cases merely come wdthin the 

Oleiaont says, TiIk 'EAAijir/i' ela fithie’Oini, eo- 

xarH ifiUrintiinf. Strom, vi. p. 048. 
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range of the Divine supematural governance which was in 
their neighbourhood,—an assertion which requires proof,— 
let the Book of Job be tfiken as a less suspicious instance of 
the dealings of God with the heathen. Job was a pagan in 
the same sense in which the Eastern nations Pagans in 
the present day. He lived among idolaters,^ yet he and his 
friends had cleared themselves from the superstitions with 
which the true creed was beset; and, while one of them was 
divinely instructed by dreams,’’ he himself at length heard 
the voice of God out of the whirlwind, in recompense for his 
long trial and his faithfulness under it.*’ Wliy should not the 
Book of Job be accepted by us, as a gracious intimation given 
us, who are God’s sons, for our comfort, when we are anxious 
about our brethren who are still “ scattered abroad” in an 
%vil world; an intimation that the Sacrifice^ which is the hope 
of Christians, has its power and its success, whei*ever men 
seek God with their whole heart?—If it be objected that Job 
lived in a less corrupted age than the times of ignorance which 
followed. Scripture, as if for our full satisfaction, draws back 
the curtain further still in the historv of Balaam. There a bad 

4 / 

man and a heathen is made the oracle of true divine messages 
about doing justly, and loving mercy, and walking humbly; 
nay, even among the altars of superstition, the Spirit of God 
vouchsafes to utter prophecy.*’ And so in the cave of Endor, 
even a saint was sent from the dead to join the company of 
an apostate king, and the sorceress whose aid he was seek¬ 
ing.** Accordingly, there is nothing unreasonable in the 
notion, that there may have been heathen poets and sages, or 
sibyls again, in a ccriain extent divinely illuminated, and 
organs through whom religious and moral truth was conveyed 
to their countrymen; though their knowledge of the Power 
from whom the gift came, nay, and their perception of the gift as 
existing in themselves, may have been very faint or defective. 

This doctrine, thus imperfectly sketched, shall now be pl^- 
sented to the reader in the words of St. Clement. “ To tfie 
Word of God,” he says, “ all the host of angels and heavenly 
powers is subject, revealing, as He does, His holy office fbi* 
the glory of Him Who has put all things under Him. Where¬ 
fore, His are all men ; some actually knowing Him, others 
not as yet; some as friends [Christians], others as faithftil, 
labourers, [Jews], others as bond-servants, [heathen]. He is 
the Teacher, who instructs the enlightened Christian in mys^ , 
teries, and supports the faithful labourer in cheerful hopes,’ 
and schools the hard of heart with His keen corrective difil- 

« Job xxxi. 26—28. *» Ibid. iv. 13, Ac. 

0 Ibid, xxxviii. 1; xlii. 10, &c. 

^ Numb. xxii.—xxiv. Mic. vi. 5—8. 

* 1 Sam. xxviii, 14. 
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ciplino; s«» that Ifis providence is particular, public, and 
universal. . . lie it is Wlio i^ivea to the Greeks their philo¬ 
sophy by His ministering angels . . . for He is the Saviour 
not of these or those, but of all .... His revelations, both 
the former and the latter, arc drawn forth from one fount; 
those who were before the Jjaw, not suffered to bo Avithout 
law, those wlio do not hear the Jewish philosophy, not sur¬ 
rendered to an uid^ridlod eonr.^e. T3ispensing in former times 
His word to some, to otliers philosophy, now at length, by His 
own pei'sonal coming, He has closed the course of unbelief, 
which is hencefortli inexcusalde ; Greek and barbarian [JeAv] 
being led forward l)y a separate process to that perfection 
which is througli faith.” 

If this doctrine be scriptural, it is not difficult to determine 
the line of conduct Avliicii is to he ol)ser\e«l by the Ghrisfian 
apologist and missionary. Believing God’s Jnind to he in 
CA^ery system, so far forth as it is tiaie, (tliough Scripture alone 
is the depositary of His uuadulter.ited and complete I’ovelation) 
he will, after St. Paul’s maimer, seek some points in the exist¬ 
ing super.stitions as the basis of his OAvn iustrnctions, instead 
of indiseriminatedy condemning and discarding the Avholo 
assemblage of heathen opinions and ]n*actioes ; and he Avill 
address his hearers, not as men in a state of actual perdition, 
but as being in imminent of ‘‘the Avratii to emue,” 

because they ai'c in bondage a,n<l ignorance, and j)rf>hah]y 
(i. e. the Aaist majoi'ity of them are,) under God’s displeasure in 
fact; butm)t necessarily so, from the verv circumstance of their 
being beatbeii. And an bile he stvcimously opposes all that is 
idolatrous, immoral, and ]n’ofane, in their creed, he A\ill profess 
to be leading them on to pei’feetion, and recovering and puri¬ 
fying, rather than reversing the essential principles of their 


belief. 

A nmnhcr of corollaries may be ilraAvn from tliis aocaa' of ilie 
relation of Obristianity to i^iganisni, by aahv of solving diffi¬ 
culties Avhieh often perplex tbe mind. M. g. Ave thus perceive 
the utter impropriety of ridicule and satire a.s a mean.s of 
preparing a lu‘athen population for the reception of the truth. 
Of course it is right, soberly and temperately, to expose the 
absurdities of idol Avorship; but sometimes it is maintained 
that a AAwiter, such as the infamous Lucian, who scoffs at an 
established religion altogetlier, is the suitable preparation tor 
the Christian preacher,—as if infidelity were a middle state 
between falselmod and truth. This Anew derives its plausibi¬ 
lity from the cireumstanco that in «lra\ving out systems in 
Avriting, to erase a false doctrine is the first step towards in¬ 
serting the true. Aeeordiiigly, the mind is often compared 
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to a tablet or paper: a state of it is contemplated of absolute 
freedom from all prepossessions and tastes for one system or 
another as a first step towards arriving at the truth; and 
infidelity represented as that candid and dispassionate frame 
of mind, winch is the desideratum. It has been a matter of 
surprise and grief to serious persons, to hear, for instance at 
tlio present day, men who profess high religious attainments 
exulting in the overthrow of religion in France, as if an 
unbeliever were in a more ho])eful state than a bigot, for 
advancement in real spiritual knowledge. But in truth, the 
mind iiever c.in rescmt)le a Ivlank paper, in its freedom from 
iinpre.ssions and prejudices. IiiHdelily is a ])ositive, not a 
negative state; it is a state of ])rofaneness, pride, and selfish¬ 
ness ; and he who believes a little, but encom])asses that little 
with the inventions of men, is undeniably in a better condition 
than he who blots out from his mind both the human inven¬ 
tions and the portion of truth whi(*Ii was concealed in them. 

Again ; it is plain that the tenderness of deabivg, which it is 
our duty to adopt towards a heathen unbeliever, is not to be 
used towards an apostate. No Ecomimy can be employed to¬ 
wards those who have been once enliglitened, and have fallen 
away. 1 wisli to speak explicitly on this subject, because there 
is a great deal of that spuri(r,is charity among us which would 
cultivate the friendship of those who, in a Christian country, 
speak against the Church or its creeds. Origen and others 
were not unwilling to be on a footing of interccnirse with the 
heathen philosophers of their day, in order, if it were possible, 
to lead them into the truth; but deliberate heretics, and apo¬ 
states, those who had known the truth, and rejected it, were 
objecTS of their abhonx'uee, and wujre avoided from the truest 
charity t® them. For what can be said to those who ah“eady 
know all we have to say ! and how can we show our fear for 
their souls, nay, and for our own stedfastness, except by a 
strong action '{ Thus Origen, when a youth, could not be 
induced to attend the prayers of an heretic of Antioch whom 
his patroness had .adopted, /SoB'AUTn/fi'/of, from a loathing, as he 
8.ays, of heresy. And St. Austin himself tells us, that while 
he was a M.anichec, his own mother would not eat at the same 
tJible with him in her house, from her strong aversion to the 
blasphemies which were the characteristic of his sect.® And 
Scripture fully sanctions this mode of acting by the severity 
with which such tudiappy men are spoken of, on the different 
occasions when mention is made of them.’' 

Further ; the foregoing remarks may serve to show us, with 
what view the early Church cultivated and employed heathen 

Euseh. Hist vi. 2. Hingliain, Antiq. xvi. 2, g 11 

Koin, xvi. 17; 2 Tiicst), iii 14, 2 Juhn, 10, 11, .tc. 
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literature in its missionary labours; viz. not with the notion ch.\p. i. 
that the cultivation, which literature ^ves, was any substan- sect. m. 
tial improvement of our moral nature, but as thus opening 
the mind, and rendering it capable of an appeal; nor, as if the 
heathen literature itself had any direct ccuinexion with the 
matter of (Jhrisliunity, but because it contained in it the scat¬ 
tered fragments of those original traditions which might be 
made the means of i)itroducing a student to the Clnnstian sys¬ 
tem, being the ore in which the true metal was found. The ac¬ 


count above given of the conversion of Ctregory is a proof of this. 

Lastly, the only danger to which the iMe.vamlrian doctrine cnutiou 
is exposed, is that of its confusing the Scripture dispensations Nco"‘,gisi 
with that of natural religion, as it they Averc of equal authority; 
as if the G’os])cl had not a claim of acceptance on tlie conscience 
of all who heard it, nor became a touchstone of their moi’al 


condition; and as if the llible, as the pagan system, Averc but 
partially true, and had not been attested by the discriminating 
evidence of miracles. This is the heresy of the Neologians 
in this day, as it was of tlio Eclectics in primitive times, as 
will bo shown in the next sectit)n. The foregoing extract 
from (Jlement shows his entire trcedoin from so grievous an 
(‘rror; but in order to satisfy any sus]»icion which may I’omain 
of his using language whicli may have leil to a more decided 


corru])tio.n after his day. 1 Avill (piotc a passage from the sixth 
book of his Stromata, in which he maintains the supremacy of 
revealed religion as the source and tc.st of all other religions; 
the extreme imperfection of the latter, the derivation of what¬ 
ever is true in these from revedation; the secret presence of 
God ill them, by that Word of Life Which is directly and bodily 
revealed in Christianity; the corruption and yet forced imi¬ 


tation of the truth by the evil spirit in such of them, as ho 
wishes to make pass curi'ont among mankind. ‘‘ Should it be 
said that the (ireeks discovered philosophy by human wisdom. 


I reply, that I find the Scriptures declai’e all wisdom to be a 
divine gift: e. g. the Psalmist considers Avisdom to be the 
greatest of gifts, and oilers this jndition, ‘I am Thy servant, 
make me Aviso.’ Ami does not D.ivid a.sk for illumination in 


its diverse functions, Avhen he says, ‘ let 'Fhy teaching make mo 
humane, instructed, and understanding, for 1 have believed 
Thy revelations Here he confesses that the covenants of 
God are of supreme authority, and vouchsafed to the choice 
part of mankind. Again, there is a I’salm Avhicli says of God, 
‘Pie hath not acted thus Avith any other nation, and His judg¬ 
ments He hath not revealed to them ; ’ vvherc the Avords, ‘ He 
hath not done thus,' imply that He hath indeed acted, but not 
By using tkvs he contrasts their case Avith our supe¬ 
riority; else the prophet might simply have said, ‘He hath 
not acted with other nations,’ Avithout adding thus. The pro- 
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phetical figure, ‘ The Lord is over many waters,’ alludes to the 
same truth ; i. e. a Lord not only of the different covenants, hut 
'also of tlie various methods‘of teaching, of such as lead to 
righteousness whether among the Gentiles or the Jews. David 
also hears his testimony to this truth, when he says in the 
Psalm, ‘ Let the sinners he turned into hell, all the nation.^ 
wliich forget God; ’ i. e. they forget AVhom they formerly remem¬ 
bered, they put aside Him Whom they knew before they forgot. 
It seems then there was some dim knowledge of God even 
among the Gentiles. . . . They who say that philosophy origi¬ 
nates with the devil, would do well to consider what (Scripture 
says about the devil’s being transformed into an angel of light. 
Por what will he do then? it is plain ho wall prophesy. Now 
if he ju’ojdiesies as an angel of light, of course he will speak 
Avhat is true. .If he shall prophesy angelic and enlightened 
doctrine, he will prophesy Avhat is profitable also; i. c. at the 
(itne when ho is thus changed in his apparent actions, far 
different as he is at bottom in his real aj)Oshicy. For how 
WMHild lie deceive, c.veept by craftily leading on the inquirer 
f>g means of truth, to an intimacy wdth himself, and so at 
lengtli stealing him away to error ? . . . . therefore philosophy 
is not false, tliough he who is thief and liar, speaks truth 

fi'om a change in liis outward acts.The philosophy 

of the Greeks, limited an<l particular as it is, contains the 
rudl^nents of that really perfect knowdedge which is beyond this 
world, conver.sant in intellectual objects, and those still more 
spiritual, wdiich eye hath not seen, nor ear hoard, nor the 
heart of man coi\ceived, before they were made clear to us by 
our Gi'cat Teacher, Who reveals the holy of holies, and still 
liolier truths in an ascending scale, to those who arc genuine 
heirs of tlie Lord’s adoption.’’ 

5. What I have said about the method of teaching adopted 
by the Alexandriaii, and more or less by the other primitive 
Clinrches, amounts to this; that they on principle refrained from 
felling unbelievers all they believed them.selves, and further, 
that they endeavoured to connect their own creed with theirs, 
whether Jewish or pagan, adopting tlieir sentiments, and even 
laiiiiiiage, as far as tliey lawfully could. Some instances of 
this have been given; more will follow, in the remarks which 
I shall now' in.iko, upon the iufiucncc of Platonism on their 
theological language. The reasons, which induced the early 
Fathers to avail themselves of the language of I’latonism, 
were various. They did so, partly as an argunientum ad 
hominem; as if the Christian wore not professing in tlic 
doctrine of the Trinity a more mysterious tenet, than that 
w'hicli had been pre^pounded by a great heathen authority; 
pardy to conciliate their philosophical opponents; partly to 


^ Stvoin vi. 8. 
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save themselves the arduousnoss of inventing terms, where chap. i. 
the Church had not yet authoritatively supplied them; and 
partly with the hope, or even belief, that tlie Platonic school 
had been guided in portions of its system l)y a more than 
human wisdom, of which Moses was tlie unlinown but real 
source. As far as these reasons depend upon the rule of the 
Economy, they have already been considered; and an instance 
of their operation, given in the exoteric conduct of Athanasius 
himself, whose orthodoxy no one questions. But the last 
reason given, their suspicion of the divine origin of the Pla¬ 
tonic doctrine, requires some explanation. 

It is unquestionable that, from very early times, traditions PaB-in tra- 
have been afloat through the world, attaching the notion of axrinuy.^'* 
Trinity, in some sense or other, to the first Cause. Not to 
mention tbe traces of this doctrine in the classical and the 
Indian mythologies, we detect it in the Magian hypothesis of 
a supreme and two subordinate antagonist doilies, in Plutarch’s 
Trinity of God, matter, and the evil spirit, and in certain 
heresies in the early Church, which, to the lliviue Being ai\d 
the Demiurgus, added a third original j)rinciple, sometimes the 
evil spirit, and sometimes matter.Plato has adopted the 
same general notion; and with no closer or more definite 
approach to the true doctrine. On the whole, it seems reason¬ 
able to infer, that the heathen world possessed traditions too 
ancient to be rejected, and too sacred to be used in popular 
theology. If Plato’s doctrine bears a greater appai'cnt resem¬ 
blance to the revealed truth, than that <'f others, this is owing 
merely to his reserve in speaking on the subject, llis obscurity 
allows room for an ingenious fancy to impose a meaning upon 
him. Whether he includes in his Trinity the notion of a First 
Cause, its active energy, and the influence resulting from it; 
or again, the divine substance as the source of all spiritual 
beings from eternity, the divine power and wisdom as exerted 
in time in the formation of the material world, and thirdly, the 
innumerable derivative spirits by whom the world is immedi¬ 
ately governed, is altogether doubtful. Nay, even the revi¬ 
vers of his philosophy, who, in the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ, embellished the doctrine with additions from 
Scripture, discover a like extraordinary variation in their mode 
of expounding it. The Maker of the world con- 

sidei’ed bv Plato sometimes the first, sonn^tlmes the second 
principle, is by Julian placed as the .second, by Plotinus as 
the third, and by Ih’oclus as the fourth, i. c. the last of 
three subordinate powers, all dependent on a first, or the One 


CHiJworth, Tntoll. Svst. i. 4, 3 15. IG. IJoim^iobri' Hist do Manith. iv. G, 
2 8, <S-o. 
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Supreme .Deity.* In truth, speculatioiiH, vague and unpractical 
as these,, made no impression on tlie minds of the heathen 
philosophers, and perhaps 'vvere never received by them as 
matters of fact, but as allcgorie.s and metaphysical notions, 
and accordingly, caused in them no solicitude or diligence to 
maintain con.sistcney in their expression of them. 

But very diiferent was the inflmuice of the ancient theory of 
Plato, however originated, when it came in contact with 


believers in tlie inspired records ; who at once discerned in it 
that mysterious doctrine, brouglit out as if into bodily shape 
and almost practical persuasiveness, which lay hid under the 
angelic manifestations of tlu“ Law and the visions of the Pro- 
jdiets. Dilficult, as it is, to determine the place in the divine 
w'ord where the doctrine of tlie JiOgos is iirst revealed, and 
how far it is intended in each jiarticular passage, it is doubt¬ 
less seated very dee]>ly in the structure of Scripture. Appear- 


hrst a.s if a mere created minister of God’s Avill, Ite is 


found to be invested with an ever-brightening glory, till at 
length we are bid fall doivn as bid'ore the personal I’resence 
and consiibstantial Bepresentative of the one God. Possess¬ 
ing then in the sacred volume a key, more or less exact 
according to tlielr degree of knowh'dge, foi‘ that aboriginal 
tradition which the heathen ignorantly but ])iou.sly venerated, 
the ancient beli(*vers were prompt in aiipropritating the lan- 
gitage of j)hiloso]diers, with a changed meaning, to the rightful 
service of that .sj)iritual kingdom, of which a divine personal 
mediation was the great characteristic. In the Books of 
AVi.sdom and kicclesiasticns, .and much more, in the wnatings 
of Philo, the /.‘.yo; of Plato, which had denoted the divine 
energy in foianing the world. [hr,/jjo’joyhc\ or the previous all¬ 
perfect incoiiiiuunicable design of it, (lienee c.alled wais 

arraye<1 in the attributes of ])ersonality, made the instrument 
of creation, ami tin* nwi'aled image of the incomprehensible 
God. Amid such bold ami impatient anticipations of the future, 
it is not wonderful tlnit the Alexandrian Jews outstepped the 
truth which tiiey hoped to forestal: and, tlnit intruding into 
things not smm as yet, with the confidence of projihcts rather 
than of disc iples ol* revelation, they evcmtually obscured the 
doctrine when ilisclosed, which we may well believe they 
loved in prospi-ct and desired to honour.—This remark parti¬ 
cularly a])plies to Idiilo, who associating it w ith Jdatonic no¬ 
tions as well ,MS words, developed its lineaments with so rude 
and hasty a hand, as to sciparate the idea of the Aoyog from 
that (;f the eternal God; ami so perhaps to prciiare the way for 
Arianisin.^ 


" I’ct.iv Thfjol. Dogni. tom. ii. i 1, g .'5. 

Thi.s m.ay bo illusinitod by Uic* tboologiral language of tbo Paradieo Lost, 
which i** unexceptionable as for as the very words go, conformable both to 
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Even after this Alexandrine-Judaic doctrine had been cor- chap. i. 


rected and completed by the inspired Apostles St. Paul and St. “*• 
John, it did not lose its hold upon the Pathcrs of the Christian Anionjj tho 
Church, wJio could not but discern in the old Scriptures, even 
more clearly than their predecessors, those rudiments of the 
perfect truth which God’s former revelations concealed; and 
called others, (as it were.) to gaze upon the.se both as a 
prophetical witness in confutation of unbelief, and in gratitude 
to Him Who had wrought so marvellously with His Church. 

But it follow'cd from the natun; of the case, that, while they 
thus tiviced with watchful eyes, under tho veil of the literal 
text, the first and gathering tokens of that Divine agent Who 
in fulness of time became their iledeemer, they Avere led to 
speak of Him in terms short of that full confession of His 
divine greatness, which the Gospel reveals, and which they 
themselves elsewhere unerpiivocally e.vprcssed; especially, as 
living in times before the history of heresy had taught them 
the necessity of caution in their phraseology. Thus, e. g. 
from a text in the book of Proverbs, (viii. 22.) which they 
understood to refer to Christ, Origen and others speak of Him 
as “ en'ated by the Lord [Kvpio; 'iy.ritriv Septuag.J in the begin¬ 
ning, before His works of old : ” meaning no more than th.it it 
was He, the true Jjight of man, Who was secretly intended by 
the Spirit, and mystically (though inconvjdetely) described, 
when Solomon spoke of the Divine Wisdom as the imstrument 
of God’s j)rovidence and moral governance. In like manner, 
when Justin speaks of the Son as tho minislcr of Ood, it is 
with direct reference to those numerous passages of the Old 
Testament, in which a ministering angelic presence i.s more or 
less c-haracterized by the titles and attributes of Divine per¬ 
fection."’ And, in the use of this emblematical diction they 
were countenanced, (not to mention the Apocalypse,) by the 
almost sacred authority of the Platonizing books of Wisdcun 
and Ecclesiasticus; Avorks so highly revered by tlie Alexandi’ian 
Church, as to be put into the hands of Catecliumens as a^ jai’g- 
paration for inspired Scripture, contrary to the discipline 
observed in the neighbouring Church of Jerusalem.’^ 


The folloAving are additional instances of Llatomc langua ge Ti'-'tanccs of 
in the early Fathers; though the reader Avill scarcely perceiA e l:injru->fiO iu 
at first sight Avhat is the fault in them, unless he happens 
to knoAV the defective or perverse sense in Avhich philosophy 


Scripture .and tho writings of the Fathers, hut becomes offensiA^o as being 
dwelt upon as if it wore liUMwl, not tigurativo. It is scriptural to say tliat the 
Son went forth from tho Father to create tho Avorlds; but Avhen this is made 
the basis of a scene or pageant, it boi'ders on Arianism. Milton has mad« 
allegory, or the Economy, real. Vido infra, ch. ii § f, fin 
Justin. Apol. i 63. Tryph oG ic 
y Bingham Aritiq x. 1. § 7. 
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csiAiM. fjY heresy used them.® E. g. Justin spenks of the Word as 
8ii<-r^ni. “fuihiihig the Father’s will.” Clement calls Him, the gvvojj/xa 
of God; and in another place, tlie Second Principle of all 
things, the Father Himself being the First. Elsewhere he 
speaks of the Son as an “ all perfect, all holy, all sovereign, all 
authoritative, supreme, and all searching nature, reaching 
close itpon the sole Almightg In like manner Origen speaks 
of the Son as being “ the hnmediate Creator, and, as it were, 
Artitiecr of the world ; ” and tlie Father, “ the Origin of it, as 
having committed to His Son, the creation of the world.” A 
bolder theology than this of Origen and Clement, is adopted 
by ti\'o eai-ly writers connected with very various schools 
of Christian teaching; none of whom, however, are of especial 
authority in the Church.'^ ^’hey explained the Scripture doc¬ 
trine of tlio generation of the Word to mean, IJis manifestation 
at the beginning of the woi'ld as distinct from God: a statement, 
which, by weakening the force of an ex])ression which is an 
evidence of our j^ord’s Divine nature, migiit perhaps lend some 
accidental countenance after their day, to the Arian denial 
of it. 


fii ni' r.l 

t • 'll. I»J‘ M iliS 

fioiif tiiu 
a Ls 


I have now, perhaps, suflicicntly accounted for the apparent 
liberality of the Alexandrian school; which, notwithstanding, 
was strict and uncompromising, when its system is fairly viewed 
as a whole, and wdth reference to its objects, and as distinct 
from that rival and imitative pliilosophy, to be mentioned in 
the r.e.xt section, which rose from it at the beginning of the 
third century, and with which it is by some wu'iters improperly 
confounded, 'fhat its principles were always accurately laid, 
or the conduct of its inastei’s uicely adjusted to them, need not 
be contended; or that tliey opposed themselves with an exact 
impartiality to every form of error which assailed the Church; 
or that Hiey duly entered into and soundly applied the Jewish 
Scriptui’es; or that in conducting the J^conomy they were 
altogctlier free from an ambitious imitation of the Apostles, 
nobly conceived indeed, but little becoming uninspired teachers. 
It may um*eluctantly be confessed, whei'ever it can be proved, 
that their exoteric professions at times affected the purity of 
their e.^mteric doctrine, though this remai'k scarcely applies to 
their statements on the subject of the Trinity; and that they 
indulged a boldness of inquiry, such as innocence prompts, 
rashness and irreverence corrupt, and experience of its mis¬ 
chievous consequences is alone able to repress. Still all this. 


r<‘tav. TLeol. Dogm, tom. ii. 1. 3 , 4 . 

’’ Tlieophihit) of Antioch, (a.d. ItiS.) Tatian, pupil of Justin ALartyr, (a.d. 
lO'J) Atluaiugonisof Aloxar.drin. (.v d 177.) JlipjKilytus tho disciple of Ircnoaiis 
and tViend of Origrai, (a d 220 ) and the author wlio goes under the name of 
.Novat.an (\.n. 25u.) 
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aii<3 miicli more tlum tliia, were it to be found, weighs as nothing chap. i. 
against the mass of testimonies produceable from extant docu- 
merits in favour of the severe orthodoxy of their creed. Against 
a multitude of the very strongest and most exjilieit declara¬ 
tions of the divinity of Christ, some of which will be cited in 
their proper place, but a very few apparent exceptions to the 
strictest language of technical theology can be gathered from 
their writings, and these arc sufficiently explained by the above 
considerations. And further, such is the high religious temper 
which their works exhibit, as to be sufficient of iiself to convince 
the Christian inquirer, that they would have shrunk from the 
deliberate blasjiJiemy with which Arius in the succeeding cen¬ 
tury assailed and scoffed at the awful majesty of his Kedeemer. 

—Origen, in particular, that man of strong heart, (;/«Axfvrg/?Osr) Origcn. 
who has paid for tlie unbridled freedom of liis speculations 
on other sulijects of theology, by the multitude of grievous 
and unfair charges which burden his name with posterity, 
protests, by the forcible argument of a life devoted to God’s 
service, against his alleged connexion with the cold disputa¬ 
tious spirit, and the unprineijded domineering ambition, which 
are the historical badges of the luu’ctic.il party. Nay it is a 
remarkable fact, that it was he -who discerned the heresy “ out¬ 
side the Church on its first rise, and actually gave tlie alarm, 
sixty years befoi’o Arius’s day. Here let it suffice to set do^vn 
in his vindication the following facts, which may be left to the 
consideration of the reader;—first, that his habitual hatred of 
heresy and concern for heretics vvere such, as to lead him, 
even when left an orphan in a stranger’s house, to withdraw 
from the praying and teaching of one of them, celebrated for 
his eloquence, who was in favour with his patroness and other 
Christians of Alexandria; that all through his long life he was 
known throughout Christendom as the especial oiiponent of 
false doctrine, in its various shaj^es; and that Ids pupils, 
Gregory, Athenodorus, and Dionysius, ^vere principal actors 
in the arraignment of I’aulus, the historical forerunner of 
Arius;—next, that his speculatiotis, extravagant as they often 
w'ere, related to points not yet determined by thi*. Church, and, 
consequently ^vorc really, what ho tfcquently professed them 
to be, inquiries; —further, that these speculations were for 

“ "The "Word,” s.-iys f)rigoa, “ being the hnai/r of tbc Iinisildo C/oci, must 
Himself be invisible. Nay, I -will maintiiin further, that, a.s being tlie f/unt/t', 
lie is eternal, us the fJod XVhoso Image lie is. For when wji.s that God, Whom 
St. John iiall.s the Light, destitute of the Jiailiancc of Ills incominunieablo 
glory, so that a man may dare to a.sei-iho a beginning of existence to the Son . . . 

Let a man, who dare.s to say that tlie Son Ls not from eternity, eon.sider well, 
that this is all one with fci.aying, Divine Wisdom had a beginning, or Reason, 
or Life." Athan. do deer. Nio. g 27. A id. also his wt?! (if lluiiinu.s may 
he trusted,) for his denouncement of the still more eliaraeteristic Arianism of 

the •{ oil* i\rai». 
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the most part ventured in matters of inferior importance, 
. certainly not upon the sacred doctrines which Arius after¬ 
wards impugned, and in regard to which even his enemy 
Jerome allows him to be orthodox;—that the opinions which 
brought him into disrepute in his life-time concerned the 
creation of the world, the nature of the human soul, and the 
like;—that his opinions or rather doubts, on these subjects, 
were imprudently made public by his friends ;—that his wri¬ 
tings were incorrectly transcribed ev(;n in his life-time, accor¬ 
ding to his own testimony ;—that after his death, Arian 
intc'rpolation.s ap])ear to have been made in some of his works 
now loht, ujion Avhich tJie subsequent Catholic testimony of his 
hetei’odoxy is grounded;—that, on the other hand, in his 
c.xtant works, the doctrine of the Trinity is clearly avowed, 
and in particular, our Lord’s divinity energetically and vari¬ 
ously enforced;—and lastly, that in matter of fact, the Arian 
party does not S(*ein to have claimed him, or appealed to him 
in self-defence, till 30 years after the first rise of the heresy, 
nhen the original ors of it Avere already dead, although they had 
shoAved their inclination to shelter themselves behind cele¬ 
brated names, by the stress they laid on their connexion Avith 
the martyr Jaician.^ Hut if so much can be adduced in ex¬ 
culpation of Origen from miy grave charge of heterodoxy, Avhat 
accusation can be successfully maintained against his less sus- 
pecled felloAA’-lahoiirers in the polemical scliool ? so that, in 
comduding this part of the subject, avo may Avith full satisfac¬ 
tion adojit the judgment of Jerome. “Fieri potest, ut A-el 
simplicitcr erraverint, vel alio sensu scripserint, vel a librariis 
iinperitis etuaim j)aullatim scrijda <‘orrupla sint. V el certe, 
aAitcfjAiam in Alexandria, ([uasi ihemonium meridianum, Arius 
nasceretur, innocenter <|nadam et minus eaute locuti sunt, et 
qua non possint perversovum hominum calumniam declinare.''” 

Ifuet. ()ri;fon. lib. i lib. ii. 't g 1 Bull Dcfbii.s. F. N. ii. 9. Wator- 
land’.'j W'ork.'^, \ol iii. p. .522. JJaltas Dcfiaisi: d(\« iSs. Pt-ms, ii. 20. Tillemont 
Mr'in. vol. iii. p. 2o9. Sucrat. Hist, iv 20, Atlianasius noticc.s the olwnge in 
tlio Arian ))ol(*ini< s, from more dis])utatioii to an aiipcal to authority, in his 
do Sont Dlonys ^ ^J. Avnttoil about a I>. 3r>f. ei>T* evn 

*<» Dtioct l>y,TC)/ r/f etir'tJif, otfi/ ccvoUefx,^vT9Vt %7n'o^i^evT§ 

x»4 ero^urfjLftrot, 7«r/&o£.v<x h. »at/ iiv Tf r^^u,t,Keni‘i, 

^ Apolog. adv. Kudin, ii Opor a’oI. ii. p. 119. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE ECLECTIC SECT. 

The words of St. Jerome, with which the last section closed, 
may porhap.s sugi^est tlie susjjicion, that the Aloxandrinns, 
thono’h orthodox themselves, yet incautiously prepared the 
way for Arianism hy the countenance they gave to the use of 
the Platonic theidogicaI language. Put, hefore speculating on 
the nicdinm of coinu^xion hetw(‘en Platonism arnl Arianism, it 
would he Avell to ascertain the existenee of the connexion itself, 
which is veiy doubtful, ulicthcr we look for it in liistory, or in 
the respective charaetci's of the parties professing the two 
doctrines; though it is certain tiuit Platonism, and Oi'igcnism 
also, became the iweuxe and re/iirje of tlie hei*esy when it was 
condemned by the (Jhureli. 1 proceed to give an account of 
the rise and genius of J^electicism, with the view of throwing 
light upon this question, i. e. of sliowing the relation of the 
philosophy both to (lie Ah'xandrian Churcli and to Arianism. 

The Jh'lcctic pliitosojiliy is so calleil from its professing to 
select the better parts of the systinns invented liefore it, ami to 
digest these into one consistent iloctrine. It is doubtful when 
the prineijile (»f it originated, but it is jirobalily to be ascribed 
to the Alexandrian Jews, t'ertain it is, that the true faith 
never could come into contact Avith the heathen jihilosophies, 
without exercising its right to arbitrate between them, to pro¬ 
test against their Aucioiis or erroneous dogmas, and to extend 
its countenance to whatcA'er bore an exalted or a pi’actieal 
character. A cultivated taste woidd be likely to produce 
among the heathen the same critical s])irit Avhich Avas created 
by real religious knoAvleilge; and accordingly Ave find in the 
philosophers of the .Vugustan and the succeeding age, an 
approximation to an eclectic or synerotistic system, similar to 
that Avhieh is found in the Avritings of I*hilo. iSome authors 
liaA'e even supposcid, that I’otamo, tlie original projector of the 
school based un this principle, flourished in the reign of 
Augustus; but this notion is untenable, and aa o must refer 
him to the age of yeverus, at tlie end of the second century.* 
In the mean time, the Christians had continued to make use 
of the discriiuiuative view of heathen jihilosophy Avhieh the 
l*hilonisis had opened ; ami, as avc havi' already seen, (dement, 
yet without allusion to particular sect or theory, Avhich did 
not exist till after Ids day, declares himself the patron of the 
PIclectie principle. Thus Ave are introduced to the history of 
the school Avhieh embodied it. 
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* Brucker. Hist. Phil, per ii, pj\rt i. 2 g 4 
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Ammonius. tlie contemporary of Potamo, and virtually the 
founder of the Eclectic sect, Avas born of Christian parents, 
"and educated as a Christian in the catechetical institutions of 
jVlexandria, under the superintendence of Clement or Pan- 
to'nus. After a time, he renounced, at least secretly, his 
belief in Christianity; and opening a school of morals and 
theology on the stock of principles, esoteric and exoteric, 
Avhich he had learned in the Church, he became the founder 
of a system really his OAvn, but Avhich by a dexterous artiiico 
he attributed to Plato. The philosophy thus introduced into 
the world, Avas at once patronised b\’ the imperial court, both 
at Home and in the East, and sprea«l itself in the course of 
years throughout the empire, AA'ith bitter hostility and serious 
detriment to the interests of true religion; till lat length, 
obtaining in the pei’son of Julian, a second apostate for its 
master, it became the authorised interpretation and apology 
for the state polytheism. It is a controverted point Avhether 
or not Ammonius actually separated from the Church, llis 
disciples allirm it; Eusebius, though not Avithout some imma¬ 
terial confusion of statement, denies it.“’ On the Avhole, it is 
probable that he began his teaching as a Christian, and but 
gradually disclosed the systematic infidelity on Avdiich it Avas 
grounded. We are told expressly, that he bound his disciples 
to secrecy, Avhicli Avas not broken, till they in turn became 
leciurers in Home, and Avere led one bv one to divulge tlie real 
doctrines of their master; ’’ nor can avc otherwise account for 
the fact of Origin having attended him for a time, since he 
who refused to hear Paulus of Antioch, Avhen dependent on 
the jnitroncss of that heretic, Avould scarcely have extended a 
voluntaiy countenance to a professed deserter from the Chris¬ 
tian faith and name. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a consideration of the nature 
of the error substituted by Ammonius ft>r the orthodox belief; 
which Avas in substance what in these times Avoidd be called 
a heresy Avhich, even more than others, has shoAvn 
itself desirous and able to conceal itself under the garb of 
sound religion, and to keep the form, Avhile it destroys the 
spirit, of Christianity. So close, indeed, Avas the outward 
resemblance betAveen Jilclecticism and the divine system of 
AAhicli it Avas the deadly enemy, that St. Austin remarks, in 
more than one passage, that the difference betAveen the two 
professions lay but in the varied acceptation of a few Avords 
and ju'opositions.® This peculiar character of the Eclectic 
philosophy must bo carefully notice<l, for it exculpates the 
Catholic Fathers from being really implicated in proceedings, 

■' ICufjob ITi«t aI. 19. b lirucker ibid. 

f Mtxihoim diss. do turb. per recent. Plat. Eccl. 2 12. 
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of which at first they did not discern the drift; while it explains chap, 
that apparent connexion which, at the distance of centuries, 
exists between them and tlie real originator of it. 

The essential mark of Neologism is the denial of the c^clu- 
sive Divine mission and peculiar inspiration of the Scripture Neoiogum. 
prophets; accompanied tlie while with a profession of general 
respect for them as benefactors of mankind, really instruments 
in God’s hand, and in some sense the organs of His revela¬ 
tions ; nay, in a fuller measure such, than other religious and 
moral teachers. In its most specious form, it admits whatever 
is good and true in tlie various religion.s in the world, to have 
actually come from God; in its most degraded, it accounts them 
all erpially to be the result of mere human henovolcnce and 
skill. In all its shapes, it differs from the orthodox belief, 
primarily, in denying the miracles of Scripture to have taken 
place, in the peculiar way therein represented, as distinctive 
marks of God’s presence accrediting the teaching of those who 
wrought them; next, as a consequence, in denying this teach¬ 
ing, as preserved in Scripture, to he in such sense the sole 
record of religious truth, that all who hear it are bound to 
profess themselves disciples of it. Its apparent connnexion 
with Christianity lies, (as St. Austin remarks) in the ambiguous 
use of certain terms, such as divine, revelalion, insjdraiion, 
and the like; 'whicli may Avith equal ease be made to refer to 
ordinary and merely providential, or to miraculous a])point- 
ments, in the counsels of .Vlmighty Wisdom. And these Avords 
would bo CA^en more ambiguous than at the present day, in an 
age, Avhon Christians were ready to grant, that the heathen 
were in some sense under a supernatural dispensation, as was 
explained in the last section. 

The rationalism of the Eclectics, though equally ^^Ppo^^d 
Avith the modern to the doctrine of the peculiar divinity of the with iv.o- 
Scripture revelations, was circumstantially difierent from it.° 
The Neologists of the pre.^ent d;iy deny that the miracles took 
place in the manner relateil in tlie sacred record ; the Eclectics 
denied their cogency as an evidence of the extraordinary pre¬ 
sence of God. Instead of vicAving them as events of vei*y rare 
occurrence, and permit!cd for important objects in the course 
of God’s proAidence, they considerctl them to be common to 
every age and country, beyond the knowledge rather than the 
power of ordinary men, attainable by submitting to the dis¬ 
cipline of certain mysterious rules, and the immediate work of 
beings far inferior to the supreme Governor of the Avorld. It 
folloAVcd, that a display of miraculons agency having no con¬ 
nexion Avith the truth of the religious system Avhich it accom¬ 
panied, at least not more than any gift merely Iniman, such as 
learning or talent, the in(|uircr was at once tliroAvn upon the 
examination of the doctrines of Ohristianity, fin* the evidence 
of its divinity: and there being no place left for a claim on his 
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allegiance to it as a whole, and for what is strictly termed 
faith, he admitted or rejected, as he chose, compared and 
” ini.xed it with whatever was valuable elsewlicre, and was at 
liberty to propose to hintself that pbilosopher for a presiding 
authority, whom the Christians but condescended to praise 
for liis approximation towards some of those truths which 
revelation bad unfolded. The eluqiel of Alexander Severus 
was a fit etidjlem of fbat system, which placed on a level Abra¬ 
ham, Orpheus, Pythagoras, and the Sacred Name by whicli 
Christians are called. I’lie zeal, the brotherly love, the bene- 
fiectiee, and the wise discipline of the Chureli, are ap[daudcd 
and ludd up for imitation in the letters of the lilmperor Julian; 
uho at another time calls the Almighty Guardian of the 
Israclite.s a “great God,’’’*' while in common Avitli his sect he 
j)rofessed to restore the Christian doctrine of tlie Trinity to its 
a.iicient and ])ure Platonic basis. It followed as a. natural 
consequence, that the claims of religion being no bmger com¬ 
bined, ilctincd, and embodied in a pei'sonal IMediator Ix'tween 
God and min, its various preci'pts were dissipated back again 
and conl'nsed in the mass of human knowh'dge, as before Christ 
came; and in its stead a mere intellectual literatun* arose in 
(he El leclic scliool. and usurped the theological chair as an 
interpreter of saered duties, and the instructor of the inquiring 
mind, “In tiie religion which lie (Julian) had tldopted,” says 
Gibbon, “piety and learning ucre almost synonvmous; and a 
crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philosophers, liastencd 
to the Imiierial (kmrt, to occupy the vacant places of the 
bishops, wlio had siMlucod the credulity of (Jonstantius.”*’ 
Win ) docs not recognise in this old philosophy the chief fea¬ 
tures of that recent school of liberalism and false illumination, 
political and moral, which is now Satan’s instrunumt in dedu- 
ding the nations { but which is worse and more earthly than 
it, inasmuch as bis former artifice, alfecting a religious cere¬ 
monial, could not but leave .so much of substantial truth mixed 
in the .system, a.s to impress its disciples with somewhat of a 
lofty and serious character, utterly foreign to the cold scofling 
spirit of modern rationali.sm. 

d’he freedom of the Alexandrian masters from the Eclectic 
error was sliown ab(»A'o, when I was cx})laining the principles 
of their te.aebing; a pa.ssago of Clement being cited, which 
clear]v di.stinguislied between the ordinarvand the miraculous 
appointments of Providence. An examination of the dates of 
tlio history will sliow that they could not do more than bear 
tliis indirect testimony against it by anticipation. Clement 
himself was prior to the rise of Eclecticism ; Origen prior to 
it.s pu])iic establishment as a scot. Ammoniu,s opened his 
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school at the end of the second century, and continued to pre¬ 
side in it at least till A. D. 242; ^ during which period, and 
probably for some years after his death, the real character of 
his doctrines was carefully hidden from tlie world, lie com¬ 
mitted nothing to writing, whether of his exoteric or esoteric 
philosophy; and wlien Origen, wlio was scarcely his junior, 
attended liim about A. D. 200, probably had not yet decidedly 
settled the fonn of his system. Plotinus, the first promulgator 
and chief luminary of Eclecticism, began his public lectures 
A. I>. 244; and for some time lield himself bound by the promise 
of seci’ecy made to his master. Moreover, he selected Home as 
the seat of his labours, and there is even proof that Origen 
and he never mot. In Alexandria, on the contrary, the 
infant jdiilosophy languished ; no teacher of note succeeded to 
Ammonius; and even had it l)een otlierwi.so, Origen had lett 
the city for ever, ten years previous to that philosopher’s death. 
It is clear, then, that ho had no means of <letecting the secret 
infidelity of the Eclectics; and the proof of this is still stronger, 
if, as llrucker calculates,^' Plotinus did not divulge his 
master’s secret till A. D. 255, since Origen died A. D. 253. 
Yet, even in this ignorance of the view's of the Eclectics, we 
find tlie latter in his letter to (Gregory cxpres.sing dissatis- 
facthm at tlie actual eJlccts wdiieli had resulted to the Church 
from that literature in which he himself ivas so eminently ac¬ 
complished. “ Eor my part,” he says to Oregory, “^taught by 
experience, 1 will own to you, that rare is tlie man, who, 
having accepted the precious things of Egypt, leaves the 
country, and uses them in decorating the worship ot God. 
Most men, who descend thither, are brothers of lladad (Jero¬ 
boam,) inventing heretical theories with heathen dexterity, and 
establishing, (so to say.) calves of gold in ilethel, the house of 
God.”® So much concerning Oidgen’s ignorance of the Eclectic 
philosophy. As to his pupils, Gregory and Dionysius, the 
latter, who was Pishop of Alexandria, died A. D. 2(34; Gregory 
on the other hand, pronounced his panegyrical oration upon 
Origen, in which his own attachment to heathen literature is 
avowed, as early as A. J). 231); and besides, he had no connexion 
whatever with Alexandria, but met with Origen at CiESarca.<* 
Moreover, just at this time there w'cre heresies actually spread¬ 
ing in the Church of an opposile theological character, such as 
Paiilianism ; which w'ithdrew ilieir attention from the prospect 
or actual rise of a Platonic pseudo-theology ; as will liercatter 
be shown. 
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THE ECLECTIC SECT. 

Sucli were Iho origin and principles of the. Eclectic sect. 
It was fin excrescence of the school of Alexandria, hut not 
attributahle to it in any other way, than other heresies might 
be ascribed to the Churches which give them birth, indcetl, 
but cast them out and condemn them when they become mani¬ 
fest. It Avent out from the Christians, but it was not of them:— 
whether it resembled the Arians, on the other hand, and what 
use its tenets Avcrc to them, are the next points to consider. 

The Arian school has already been attributed to Antioch, as 
its birth-place, and its character determined to be Avhat wo 
may call Aristotelico-Judaic. Now, at very tirst sighi, there 
are striking points of difference betAveen it and the .Eclectics. 
On if.s Aristotelic side, its disputatious temper Avas altogether 
uncongenial to the new Platonists. These Avere commonly 
distinguished by their melancholy temperament, Aviiich dis¬ 
posed them to mysticism, and often urgeil them to eccentricities 
bordering on insanityFar from cultivating the tfilents 
requisite for success in life, they placed the sublimer A'irtucs 
in an abstraction from sense, and an indifference to ordinary 
duties. They believed that an intercourse Avith the intelligences 
of the .spiidtual world eoidd only be effected by diAmstiug them¬ 
selves of their humanity; aial that the jicrjuisition of miracu¬ 
lous gifts Avould compensate for their neglect of rules necessary 
for tile Avidl-being of common mortals. In pursuit of this 
hidden talent, Plotinus meditated a journey into India, after 
(he pattern of Apollonius; Avhile bodily privations and magical 
rifes were methoils prescribed in their philosophy for rising in 
the scale of being. As might be expected from the professors 
of such a creed, the science of argumentation Avms distlained as 
useless in the case of those Avho were walking by an internal 
vision of the truth, not by the calculations of a tedious and 
progressive reason; and was only employed in condescending 
regard for sucli as Avere unalilc to rise to their own level. 
When lambliclius Avas foiled in argument by a dialectitian, he 
observed that the syllogisms of his sect Avere n<.)t Aveapons 
Avhich could be set before the many, being the energy of those 
inward virtues which are the peculiar ornament of the philo¬ 
sopher. Notions such as these, which have their measure of 
truth, if Ave substitute for the unreal and almost passive 
illumination of the mystics, that instinctive moral perception 
which the practice of virtue ensures, found no sympathy in the 
shrewd secular policy and the intriguing spirit of the Arians ; 
nor again, in their sharp-witted unimaginative cleverness, their 
precise and technical disputations, their verbal distinctions, 
and their eager appeals to the judgment of the populace, 
Avhich is ever destitute of refinement and delicacy, and has just 
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onouf^h acuteness of apprehension to be siiscei)tible of sophis- chap, i, 
tictil reiisonin^s. " stfa. iv. 

On the otlier hand, viewing the school of Antioch on itsJ^j^j^m” 
Jndaical side, we are met by fi different but not loss remarkable 
contrast to the Eclectics. These philosophers had followed 
the Ale.xamlrians in adopting the allegorical rule; both from 
its evident suitableness to their mystical tinm of mind, and as 
a means of obliterating the scandals, and reconciling the in¬ 
consistencies of the heathen mythology. Judaism, on the 
contrary, being carnal in its views, was essential)}’ literal in 
its interpretations; and, in consequence, as hf)sfile from its 
grossness, as the Soj)hists from their dryness, to the fanciful 
fastidiousness of tlie Eeleeties. It had rejected the IMessiah, 
because lie did not fulfil its hopes of a temporal rr)n(picror 
and king. It liad clung to its obsolet(’ ritual, as not discerning 
in it the anticipation of better promises and commands, then 
fulfilled ill the Gospel, In the Christian Olnireh, it was per¬ 
petuating fhe obstinacy of its unbelief in a disparagement of 
Christ’s spiritual authority, a reliance on the exfernals of 
religious woi’sliip, and an iudulgeiiee in worldly and sensual 
pleasures. Moreover, it had ad<i]»ted in its most oilious foi'in 
the doctrine of flw' Chiliasls or aAlillenarians, respecting the 
reign of the saints upon earth ; Origon, ami aflerwards Ins 
pupil IJionysiuH, opposing it on the basis of an allegorical 
interjireta.tion of Serijiluro.”^ And in this control ersy, Judaism 
was still ill connexion, more or less, i\ ith the tSehool of Antioch: 
which is eidebrated in those times, in contruvst to the Alexan¬ 
drian, for its adherence to the theory of the literal sense.'' 

In may he achled, as drawing an additional distinction beween 
the Arians and the Eclectics, that while the latter maintained >'iKit)VL> 
the doctrine of hhuanations, and of the eternity of matter, ilic‘"‘ 
hypothesis of the former required or implied the rejection of 
both tenets; so that the philosophy did not (wen furnish the 
argumentative foundation of the heresy, to which its theology 
outwardly bore a partial resemblaiieo. 

But in seasons of difficulty men look about on all sides for 
support; and Jilelecticism, wliieb had no attraeti<ms for lhej£t«^" 
•Sophists of Antioch while their sj)eculations were unknown to 
the world at large, became a seasonable refuge, (ns we learn 
from various authors,®) in the bands of ingenious disputants, 
when pressed by the numbers and autboritv of the defenders of 
orthodoxy. I’irst, there was an agreement between the Schools 
of Ainmonius and of Paulus, in the cardinal point of an invetc- 
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rate opposition to the Catholic doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. 
The Judaizi'i’S adnntted at most, only Ilis miraciilons conccp- 
*tiim. The Eclectics, honouring Him as a teacher of wisdom, 
still, far from considering Him more than man, were active in 
])ivparing specimens from the heatlien sages of equal holiness 
and power. Next, the two parties agreed in rejecting from 
their theology all niysteri/, in the ecclesiastical notion of the 
word, '^rhe TrinitaiMan hypothesis of the Eclectics, was not 
per{)lexed by any part of that dilhculty of statement, which, 
in tlu‘ true (loctrine, results from the very incom[)rehensihility 
of the subject of it. 'They declared their belief in a sublime 
tenet, whicli Plato had first pj^ojasunded and the Christians 
corrupted ; but tlicir three Divine Principles, upyj-/.ai CTCitfra- 
en; were in no sense one, and, while essentially distinct from 
each other, there was a successive subordination of nature in 
tiic second and the third.In such speculations the judaizing 
Sophist found the very desideratum which he in vain {iemanded 
of the Church ; a scripturally-worded creed, without its accom¬ 
panying difiiculty of conception. Accordingly, he might appeal 
to the doctrine thus put into his hands by way of conti’ast as 
fuliilling his just demands ; nay, in ])roportion as he out-argued 
and unsettled the faith of Ids Catholic opponent, so did he 
open a way, as a matter of necessity and without formal 
efi'ort, for the perverted creed of that philosopliy which had 
BO mischievously anticij)atcd the labours, and usurj)ed the office 
of an ecclesiastical Synod. Put, further, it must be observed, 
that, when the Sophist had mastered the Eclectic theology, 
he had in fact a most powerful weapon to mislead or to em¬ 
barrass his Catholic antagonist. The doctrine, which Ammo¬ 
nias professed to discover in the Church and to reclaim from 
the Chrlslians, was employed hy the Arian as tlio testimony 
of the early leathers to the irutli of the heretical view which 
he was maintaining. What was but incaution, or rather un- 
avohhible liberty, in the Anle-Nicene theology, w’as made the 
ground of his defence. Clement and Origen, already inter¬ 
preted hy a malignant rule, were witne.sses provided by the 
Eclectics hy anticipation against orthodoxy. Tiiis express 
apjjeal to the Alexandrian writers, seems, in matter of fact, 
to have been reserved for a late period of the controversy; 
but from the first an advantage would accrue to the Arians by 
their agreement, (as far as it went,) with received language in ' 
the early Church. Perplexity and doubt were thus necessarily 
introduced into the minds of those wlio only heard the rumour 
of the discussion, and even of many who witnessed it, and who, 
Imt for this apparent primitive saiietioii, would have shrunk 
from the hold irreverent inquiries and the idle subtil ties, which 
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are tlie tokens of the genuine Arian temper. Nor was the chap. i. 
allegorical principle of Eclecticism incompatible with the instru- 
ments of the Sophist. This also in the hands of a dexterous 
disputant, particularly in attack, would become more service¬ 
able to the heretical, than to tlio orthodox cause. For, inas¬ 
much as the Arians professed to be asking for reasons for 
their faith, evidence resting on allegorisms did not silence a 
pertinacious objector, but at the same time, it suggested to 
him tlie means of evading those more argumentative proofs of 
the Cailiolic doctrine, which are built upon the explicit and 
literal testimonies of Scripture. It was notoriously the arti¬ 
fice of Arius, which has been since more boldly adopted by 
modern heretics, to explain away its clearest declarations by 
a forced figurative exposition. Here that peculiar subtilty in 
the use of language, in which his school excelled, supported 
and extended the application of the allegorical rule, recom¬ 
mended, as it was, to the unguarded believer, and thrust upon 
the more wary, by its previous reception among the most illus¬ 
trious ornaments, and truest champions of the Apostolic faitli. 

There is no sufficient evidence in history that the Arians EciectiM m 
made this use of Neo-Platonism"' till some time after their 
existence as a party. 1 believe they did not; and from the 
facts of the history, conclude Eusebius of Ctesarea to be the 
first to point it out to them: but some persoiiKS may attach 
importance to the I'ircumstance, that Syria was a chief seat of 
the philosopliy from its very first appearance. The virtuous 
and amiable Alexander Severus openly prolessed its creed in 
his Syrian court, and in consequence of this profession, ex¬ 
tended his favour to the Jewish nation. Zenobia, a Jewess in 
religion, succeeded Alexander in her taste for heathen litera¬ 
ture, and attachment to the syncrctistic philosophy. Her in¬ 
structor in the Greek language, the celebrated Longinus, had 
been the pupil of Amraoriius, and was the early master of 
Porphyry, the most hitter opponent of Cliristi;inity that 
issued from the Eclectic school. Afterwards, -Amelins, the 
friend and successor of Plotinus, transferred the se.it of the 
philosophy from Rome to Laodioea in fcjyria; which became re- 


* There seem^i to have been a nuieh earlier coalition between the Platonio 
and Ebinnitish doctrines, if the works attributed to the Koinan Clement may 
be taken in evidence of it. Mosliciin (do turh. J-kc;!. ^ 34 ) says both the lie- 
oognitiona .ami Cleinciitlnoa .are inf...ctcd with tho latter, end the Cicraontines 
with tho former doctrine. 'I’ho.S'' works were writi-'n between a. d. 180 and 
A. V. 250 : are they to be referred to tho n hool of Thoodotus aryl Artemoii, 
which waa Inimauitari.an and lloiuan, expressly clnijned the /hs/'op? of Romo 
n.a countenancing its errors, and fiilsdii-d the .S'>‘;ptures at least? Plotinus 
came to Koine a. n' 1211, and Philostridus eominenced liia life of Apollonius 
there as early a.s a n. 1217. This would inrount for tlie P]atoni.stn t.t the l.itov 
of the tavo compositions, and its absence from the former, 
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markal)le for tlie number ami fame of its Eclectics.® In the 
next century, lamblicus ami Libanius, the friend of Julian, 
botli bcloup;t‘d to the Syrian branch of the sect. It is remark¬ 
able that, in the mean time, its Alexandrian hranch declined 
in rcj)utation on the death of Ammonius; probably, in eonse- 
quenee of the hostility it met with from the Church which had 
the misfortune to give it birth. 


SECTION V. 

SABKLLIANISM. 

subject more must lie discussed in illustration of the con¬ 
duct of the Alexandrian school, and the circumstances under 
Avhieh the Arian heresy rose and extended itself. The Sabel- 

V 

lianism which preceded it, has often been considered the occasion 
of it;—viz. by a natural re-action from one error into its 
o])[)osite; to make an undue difference between the Euther 
and tlie Son uitli the Arian.s, being the contrary hcre.sy to that 
of making no difference at all wdth the Sabellians. Here, 
liowerer, Sahcllianism shall bo con.sidered neither as the 
pi-o\iinate nor the remote c.iuse, or even occasion, of Arianism; 
but first, a.s drawing off' the attention of the Church from the 
prosjiective evil of tlie philosophical spirit; next, as suggest- 
inir such reasonings, and naturalizing such expressions and 
positions in the doctrinal statements of the orthodox, as seemed 
to coiintetiance the opposite error; lastly, as providing an ex¬ 
cuse for Arianism when it arose ; i. e. it is Jiere altogether re¬ 
garded as facilitating rather than originating the disturbances 
occasioned by that Jieresy. 

'Jdn; history of the heresy, afterwards called Sabellian, is 
obscure. It.s peculiar tenet is the denial of the distinction of 
Persons in the Divine Nature; or the doctrine of the iMovufyiot. 
as it is called by a like assumption of exclusive correctness, 
which has h‘d to the term “ IJnitarianism” at the present day.''* 
It was first maintained as a characteristic of party by a school 
established, (as it appear.s.) in Proconsular Asia, towards the 
end of the second century. This school, of which Noetus was 
the most noted master, is supposed to be an offshoot of the 
(j’nosties: and doubtless it is historically connected with 
branches of that numerous family. Irenseus is said to have 
wri<‘en against it; which cither proves its antiquity, or seems 
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to imply its origination in those previous Gnostic systems, chap, i. 

against whicli his extant work is entirely directed “ It may_ 

be added, that Simon Magus, the Ibuinler of the Gnostics ~~ 
certainly held a doctrine resembling that advocated by the 
Sabellians. 

At the end of the second century, Praxeas, a presbyter of Praxeas. 
Ephesus, passed from the early school already mentioned to 
Home. Meeting there with that determined resistance which 
honourably distinguishes the primitive Homan Church in its 
dealings with heresy, he retired into Africa, where, founding 
no sect, his memory was soon forgotten. However, the doubts 
and speculations which he had published, concerning the great 
doctrine in dis))ute, remained alive there, though latent;’* till 
they burst into a fame about the middle of the third century, 
at the eventful era when the rudiments of Arianism were laid 
by the sophistical school at Antioch. 

The author of this now disturbance was Sabellius, from sabdiiu-. 
whom the heresy has since taken its name. He was a bishop 
or presbyter in Penta])olis, a district of Cyrenaica, included 
witliln the territory, afterwards called, and then virtually 
forming, the Alexandrian Patriarchate. Other bishops in his 
neighbourhood adopting his sentiments, his doctrine became 
so popular among a clergy, already prepared foj* it, or , 
hitherto unpractised in the necessity of a close adherence to 
the authorized formulai*ies of faith, that in a short time, (to use 
the words of Athanasius,) “ the Son of God was scarcely 
preached in the Churches.” Dionysius of Alexandria, as 
primate, give his judgment in writing; but being misunder¬ 
stood by some orthodox, but over-zealous brethren, was in 
turn accused by them, before the Homan see, of advocating the 
opposite ei*ror, afterwards the Arian ; and in consecjuence, in¬ 
stead of checking the heresy, found himself involved in a con¬ 
troversy in defence of his own opinions.® Nothing more is 
known concerning the Sabellians for above a hundred years ; 
when it is inferred from the Council of (.'onstantino])lo (a. d. 

381,) rejecting their baptism, that they formed at that time a 
communion distinct from the Oatlndic Church. 


Another school of heresy .also denominated Sabellian, is ob-sccomi 
scurely discernible even earlier than the Ephesian, among the sabeiiiau- 
Montanists of Jdirygia. The well-known doctrine of those *®‘"- 
fanatics, udicn adopted by minds less heated than its original 


propagators, evidently tended to a denial of the Personality of 
the Holy Spirit. ^lontanus himself probably was never capable 
of 8obci*ly reflecting on the meaning of his own words ; but 


even in his life-time, yEschincs, one of his disciples, saw their 
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real drift, and openly maintained the unreserved monarchia of 
tlie Divine liature." Honeo it is usual for ancient Avriters to 
class the Sahcllians and Montanists together, as if coinciding 
in their doctrinal views.’’ The siicccs.s of ^Ischines in extend¬ 
ing his heresy in xVsia Minoi*, wa.s considerable, if we may 
judge from tlie condition of that country at a later period.— 
Gregory, the pupil of Origen, whoso bishopric was in the 
neighbourhood, appears to have made a successful stand 
against it. Oert.iinly bis writings Avere employed in the con¬ 
troversy after his death, and that Avith such effect, as com¬ 
pletely to banish it from Pontus, though an attempt was made 
to revive it in the time of JJasil, (A. D. 375.°;—In the patri¬ 
archate of Antiocli Avo first hear of it, at the beginning of the 
third century, Origen reclaiming from it Peryllus, liishop of 
liostra, in Avtibia. In the next generation the martyr Lucian 
is said to have been a vigorous opponent of it; atid he was at 
length betrayed to bis heathen persecutors by a Sabellian pres¬ 
byter of the Church of Antiocli. At a considerably Liter date 
(a. D. 375,) we bear of it in Mesopotamia.’^ 

At fir.st sight it may seem an assumption to refer these 
various exhibitions of lieterodoxy in Asia Minor, and the Last, 
to some one school or .system, merely on tlic ground of their 
distinguisliing tenet being substantially the same. And cer¬ 
tainly, in treating an obscure subject, on which the opinions of 
learned men differ, it must be OAA'iicd that conjecture is tlie ut¬ 
most that I am able tf) otfer. The following statement Avill at 
once suj.ply the grounds on Avliicli the above arrangement has 
been made, and explain the real nature of the doctrine itself 
in Avbieh the heresy eonsi.sted. 

Lot it be consideeod tlion. Avhetber there Avero not two kinds 
of Sabelliaiiisin ; the one tauglit by I’raxcas, the other some- 
Avhat resembling, tliougb less material than, the Gnostic theo- 
logy :—the latter being a modification of the former, arising 
from the pre.ssure of the cuiitrover.sy : e, g. parallel to the 
change Avhich is said to have t.aken place in the doctrine of the 
Ebionite.s, and in that of the folloAver.s of Paulus of Samosata. 
Those Avho denied the distinction of Persons in the Divine 
Nature, Avere met by the ready inquiry, in what sense they 
believed God to bo united to the human nature of Christ, The 
more orthodox, but the more assailable answer to this ques¬ 
tion, Avas to confess that God ivas literally one Avith Clvrist, 
and therefore, Cnn their Monarebistie primdple,) in no sense 
distinct trom Him. This was the more orthodox ansAver, as 
proserA'ing inviolate Avhat is theologically called the doctrine 
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of the hypostatic union,—tlie only safeguard against a gradual chap, i. 
declension into the Ebionite, or modern Socinian heresy. But 
at the same time it was repugnant to the plainest sugges- * 
tions of Seripturally-enlightened reason, which leads us to 
argue that, according to the obvious meaning of the inspired 
text, there is some real sense in which the Bather is not the 
Son; that the Sender and the Sent cannot be in all respects 
the same ; nor can the Son bo said to make Himself inferior 
to the Father, and condescend to become man ; to come from 
God, and then again to return to Him ; if, after all, there is no 
distinction beyond that of words, between those Blessed and 
Adorable Agents in the scheme of redemption. Besides, with¬ 
out venturing to intrude into things not as yet seen, it ap¬ 
peared evident to the primitive Church, that, in matter of fact, 
the Son of God, though equal in dignity of nature to the Father, 
yet was described as undertaking such olfices of ministration 
and subjection, as are never ascribed, and therefore may not 
without blasphemy be ascribed, to the self-existent Father. 
Accordingly, the name of Patripassian was atfixed to Praxeas, 

Nootus, and their followers, in memorial of the unscriptural 
tenet which was immediately involved in their denial of the 
distinction of Persons in the Godhead. 

Such doubtless was the doctrine of Sabellius, if regard be Patripoi 
paid to the express declarations of the Fathers. The dis¬ 
criminating Athanasius plainly affirms it, in his defence of 
Dionysius.’' The Semi-Arian Creed called the Macrostychc, 
publishe<l at Antioch, gives a like testimony;’’ distinguishing, 
moreover, between the Sabellian doctrine, and the doctrines 
of the Faulianists and Pbotinians, to which some modern critics 
have compared it. Cyprian and Austin, living in Africa, bo.ir 
express witness to the existence of the Patripassian sect.® On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied, that authorities exist favour¬ 
able to a view of the doctrine, different from the above, which 
certain theological writers have advocated ; ^ and these accor¬ 
dingly may lead us, without interfering with the account 
of it already given, to describe a modification of it which 
commonly succeeded its primitive form. 

The following apparently inconsistent testimonies, 
both tlie history and the doctrine of the second fonn of Sabel- sabeiiiaa 
lianism. While the Montanists and Sabcllians are classed Emauatisu. 
together by some authors, there is separate evidence of the 
connexion of each of these with the Gno.stics. Again, Am- 
brosius, the convert and friend of Origen was originally a Va- 

^ Pe sont. Pionys § T). 9, &c. 
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lentinian, or Marciotiite, or Sabelliaii, according to (lifterent 
^vl'itcl^s. Fiirtlnn-, tlic doctrine of Sabellius is compared to 
‘that of Valentinus by Alexander of Alexandi'ia, and (appa¬ 
rently) by a Koinan council (a. )'. 824); and by St. Austin it 
is j’cferred indifferently to lVaxeas,or to Hermogenes, a Gnostic. 
On the other hand, one Leucius is described as a Gnostic and 
jMontanlst. “ It Avould appear thc'n, that it is so repugnant 
to the plain word of Scripture, and to the most elementary 
notions of tloctrine thence derived, to suppose that Almighty 
God is in every sense one uith the human nature of Christ, 
that a dis}>utant, especially an innovator, cannot long maintain 
such a position. It removes the mystery of the Trinity, only 
by leaving the doctrine of the Incarnation in a form still more 
strange, than that which it unavoidably presents to the imagi¬ 
nation. Pressed, aeeoi'dingly, by the authority of Scripture,^ 
tlio Sabellian, instead of sjieaking of the literal iidiabitation of 
God in Christ, would probably i)egin to obscure his meaning 
in the decorum of a mystical or iigurativ e language. He would 
s])eak of the prci<cncc rather than the existence ot God in His 
chosen servant; and this presence, if allowed to declaim, he 
would rejiresent as a certain power or cnuniotion from the 
Centre of light and truth ; if forced by his opponent into a 
definite statement, he would own to bo but an inspiration, the 
same in kind, tbongli superior in degree, to that which en- 
ligl;tem‘<l and guided the prophets, 'l^iis is that second form 
of the Sahel lian tenet, u liich some leaiaied moderns have illus- 
icatecl, f hough the_\ must he eon.sidered to err in pronouncing 
it tlie only true one. 'I’hat it should have resulted from the 
diflicnltic.s «)f the l’atripassi;in ci'oed, is natural and almost 
neeessaev; and vic'wed merely as a conjecture, the above 
account of its rise, reconciles the discordant testimonies of 
eceh'siastical hisfoi'v. Ihit we have almost certain evidence 
ot the matter of fact in Tei*tullian’s tract against Praxeas,^ 
wliero the latter is aj)p.irently i‘e])reseuf.ed as holding euc- 
the two views of doctrine vvhicli Itave been here 
described. Pai’allel instances nu'et us in the history of the 
Gnostics and Hont.-mists. )Simoii Magus, (e. g.) seems to 
have adojded tlte Patrijj.issian theory. Put the Gnostic family 
which l»randied from him, modified it by means of their doc¬ 
trine of cmanatioiiH or a;ous, till in tlie theologw of Valentinus, 
as in that of (.'erinthus and Pibion, the incarnation of the 
Word, became si'arrely more than the display of Divine power 
with a figurative personality in the life and actions of a mere 
man. 'I’he iMontanists, in like manner, from a virtual assump¬ 
tion'of the I)i\inity of their founder, were led on, as tlie only 
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way of extricating themselves from one blasphemy, into that chap. i. 
other of denying the Personality of the Holy Spirit, and then 
of the Word. Whether the school of Nootus maintained its 
first position, we have no means of knowing; but the change 
to the second, or serai-humanitarian, may be detected in the 
Sabellians, as in Praxeas before them. In the time of Pionysius 
of Alexandria, the majority was l^itripassian ; but in the time 
of Alexander, they advocated the Emanative, as it may be ealletl, 
or in-dwelling theory.®' 

What there is further to be said on this suhject, shall upon 

reserved for the next eha]»ler. Here, liowever, it is necessary ^u:»g;o of ijr- 
to examine, how under these ciremnstances, the controversy a”” 
with them would aflect the language of ecclesiastical theology. 

It will be readily s(‘en, that the line of ai’gurnent by which the 
two errors above specified are to be met, is neai'ly the same: 
viz. that of insisting upon the personality of thoAVord as dis¬ 
tinct fi‘om the Father. For the Patripassian denied that He was 
in any real respect (lisfhirt from Him; the Fmanati,st, if he may 
so he called, denied that He was a J^tsoh, or mure than an ex¬ 
traordinary manifestation of Divine Power. The Ciitliolies on 
the other hand, asserted Ilis dlstinrf persoualitji; and nece.s- 
sarily appcailed, in proof of this, to snch texts as spe.-ik of His 
pre-existent relations towards the Father ; in other words, Ilis 
essentially ministrative ofiioo in the revealed I'Iconomy of the 
Godhead. j\nd thus, being obliged from the course of the 
controversy, to dwell on the truly scri))tural t('uet of the sub¬ 
ordination of the Son to the Fatln-r, and happening to do so 
without a protest against a denial of Ilis e(]uality with the 
Father in the One Indivisible Divine Nature, (a ])rotest, uhieh 
notliing hut the actual presence of that eri’or among them 
could render necessary or natural,) they were someiimes 
forced by the eireuinstauees of the case into an apparent anti¬ 
cipation of the liercsy, whicli afterwards arose in the sliaj)e of 
Arianism, 

This in.'iy bo illustrated in the histoiy of the two great ])npils niusiratious 
of Origen, who, being respectively opposed to the two varieties 
of heresy above deseribe!il, incurreal odium in a later age. as if 
they had been forerunners of Arius: Gregory of Neociesarea, 
ami Dionysius of Alexandria.. 

The controversy in which Dionysius was engaged with the Dionjbius. 
Patripassians of Pent.ipolis lias already been adverted to. 

I'heir tenet of the incarnation of the Father, (i. e. tlu' one God 
without distinction of Persons,) a tenet most repugnant to 
every seriyituiMlly-informed mind, was retuted at once, by in¬ 
sisting on the osseiiiial charaeter of the Son as representing 
and revealing the Father; by argniiig,that on the very face of 
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Scripture, the Christ Who is there set before us, (whatever 
ini^ht be the mystery of His nature,) is certainly delineated as 
one absolute and real Person, complete in Himselt, sent by the 
Father, doin^ His will, and niediatinc^ between Him and man ; 
and that, this bcin^ the case, His Person could not be the same 
with tliat of the Father '\\'ho sent Him, by any process of rea¬ 
soning, which woidd not also pn>ve any two individual men to 
luive one literal personality ; i. e, if there be any analogy at all 
between the common .sense of the w(n’d })erson and that in 
which the idea is applied in Scripture to the Father and the Son: 
e. g. by what artilice of interpretation can the beginning of St. 
Joim’s Go.s])el, or the second chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Philippians be made to liarnionize with the notion, that the 
one God, simply became, and is man, in every sense in which 
He can still ho spoken of as God 1 

Writing zcalou.sly and freely on thi.s side of the Catholic 
doctrine, Dionysius laid himself open to the animadversion of 
timid and narrow-minded men, who were unwilling to receive 
the truth in that depth and fulness in which Scripture reveals 
it, and who thought that orthodoxy consisted in being at all 
times careful to comprehend in one confession the whole of 
what is believed on any article of faith. The Roman Church, 
even then celebrated for its vigilant, perhaps its over-earnest 
exactness, in matter.s of doctrine and discipline, Avas made the 
arbiter of tlic controversy.—A council was held under the 
presidency of Dionysiu.s its bisliop, (about A. D. 200.) in which 
the Alexaii'lriau prelate was accused by the Pentapolitans of 
asserting, that the Son of God is made and created, distinct in 
nature from the incommunicable essence of the Father, “as 
the vine is distinct fron» the vine-dresser,” and in consequence, 
not eternal.—'I'hc illustration imputed to Dionysius in this 
accusation, being a reference to John xv. is a sufficient expla¬ 
nation by itself of the real drift of his statement, even if his 
satisfactory answer were not extant, to set at rest all doubt 
concerning his ortliodoxy. He therein replies to his namesake 
of Jiome,—first, that his letter to the Sabellians, being directed 
against a particular error, of course contained only so much of 
the entire Catholic <loctrine as was necessary for the point in 
debate ;—that his use of tlie words Father and aS'oji, in itself, 
imj)lied his belief in a ouene.ss of nature between Them;— 
that, in speaking of the Son as “ made,” ho had no intention of 
distinguishing “made” from “begotten,” but including all 
kinds of origin.ation under the term, he used it to discriminate 
between the Son and His underived self-originated Father;— 
lastly, tliat in matter of fact he did confess the Catholic doc¬ 
trine in its ino.st unqualitied and literal sen.se, and in its 
fullest and most accurate expo.sition. In this letter he even 
recognises the celebrated which was afterwards adopted 
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at Nicfca. However, in spite of these avowals, later writers, chap. i. 
and even ilasil himself, do not scruple to complain of Dionysius 
as having sown the first seeds of Arianism; confessing the 
while that his error was accidental, occasioned by his vehe¬ 
ment opposition to the SabelHan heresy. 

Gregory of Neocaesarea, on the other hand, is so far more Gregory. 
Jiardly circumstanced than Dionysius; first, inasmuch as the 
charge against him was not made till after his death, and next, 
because he is strangely accused of a tendency to SabelHan as 
well as Arian errors. Without accounting for the former of 
these charges, which does not now concern us, I offer to the 
reader the following explanation of the latter calumny. Sabel- 
lianisin, in its second or emanative form, had considerable 
success in tlie East before and at the time of Gregory. In tlie 
generation before him, Hermogenes, who professed it, had 
been refuted by Theophilus and Tertullian, as well as by Gre¬ 
gory’s master Origen, who had also reclaimed from a similar 
error Ambrosius and lleryllus.“ Gregory succeeded him in the 
controversy with such vigour, that his polemical remains were 
sufficient to extinguish the heresy, when it re-appeared in 
Pontus at a later period. He was, moreover, the principal 
prelate in the first council held agiiinst Paulus of Sarnosata, 
whose heresy was derived from the emanative school. The 
synodal letter addressed by the assembled bishops to the 
heresiarch, whether we ascribe it to this first Council, with 
some critics, or with others to the second, or even with 
Basnage reject it as spurious, at least illustrates the line of 
argument ^\hich it was natural to direct against the heresy, 
and shows how easily it might be corrupted into an Arian 
meaning. 'I’o the notion that the Son was but inhabited by'a 
divine power or presence impersonal, and therefore had no real 
existence before He came in the tlesh, it was a sufficient answer 
to appeal to the great works ascribed to Him in the beginning 
of all things, and especially to those angelic manifeslations by 
which God revealed Himself to the cldei* Church, and which 
wore universally admitted to be disclosures of the living and 
personal Word. The synodal letter accordingly profiisses a 
belief in the Son, as the Image and Power of God, Which was 
before the worlds, in literal and absolute existence, the living 
and intelligent Cause of creation; and cites sojne of the most 
striking texts doscrij)tive of His ministrative olfice under the 
Jewish law, such as His appearance to Abraham, Jacob, and 
Moses in the burning busli.*^ Such is the statement, in oppo- 
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sition to Pauhis of Samosato, put forth by Gregory and his 
associate bishops at Antioch; and', the circumstances of the 
controversy being overlooked, it is obvious bow easily it may 
be In'ougbt to favour the hypothesis, that the Son is in all 
respects distinct from tlie Father, and by nattire as well as 
revealed olfice inferior to Him. 

Lastly, it so hap])ened, that in the course of the third century, 
the word o/mioUiov became more or less connected with the 
Gtiostic, Manicluoan, ami Sahellian theologies, lienee Avriters, 
who had hut o])poscd these heresies, seemed in a suhse<picnt 
ago to have opjtosed nhat was then received as the charac¬ 
teristic of orthodoxy; as, on the other hand, the Catholics, on 
their adopting it then, were accused of Sabellianizing, or of 
introducing corporeal notions into their creed. But of this 
more hen'after. 

Here a close may be put to our inquiry into the circumstances 
under Avhicli jVrianism a])[>eared in the early Church. The 
utmost that has been pro]>osedhas been to classify and arrange 
phenomena which jtrcst'iit themselves on the surface of the 
history; and this, with a view of preparing the reader for the 
direct discussion of the doctrine which ^Vrianism denied, and for 
the ] (roccedings on the part of the Church which that denial 
occasioned. Hspccially lias it been my object in this introduc¬ 
tion, following the steps of our great divines, to rescue the 
Ah‘\‘indrian F’.ilhers from the calumnies which, with had in¬ 
tentions either to tlicm or to the orthodox cause, have been so 
freely and so fearh'ssly east upon them.—Whether Judaism 
or wind her Idatonism liad more or less to do in preparing the 
way for tin' iVrian heresy, are points of minor importance, com¬ 
pared with tlie vindication tif those venerable men, the most 
learned, most eloijiient, and most zealous of the ./\ni(-Nieene 
Cliristians. With this view it has been shown, that, though the 
hero.sy openly commenced, it hut accidentally commenced in 
.■Alexandria; that no Alexandrian of name advocated it; and 
that, on its apjiearance, it was forthwith expelhsd from the 
Alexandrian Llmreh, together with its author;—next, that 
oven granting Platoui.sm originated Atjjf which there is no jiroof, 
yet there an' no groimdsfor implicating thcAlcxandrian Fathers 
in its formation ; that while the old Platonism, whicli they did 
fhvonr, had no part in the origination of the Arian doctrine, 
the new Jdatonism or .Feleeticism which may he conceived to 
have nrianized, received no countenance from them ; tliat if 
liclectieism must abstractedly be referred to their schools, it 
arose out of them in no more exact sense than error ever springs 
from truth ; that, in.stead of being welcomed by them, the sight 
of it as soon as it was detected, led them rather to condemn 
their own older and innocent philosophy ; and that, in Alex¬ 
andria, there was no Eclectic successor to Ammonius, (who 
* ' 
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concealed his infidelity to tlie last,) till after the commence¬ 
ment of the Arian troubles ;—further, that granting, (what is 
undeniable,) that the Alexandrian Fathers sometimes use 
phi*ases wliieh arc similar to those afterwards adopted by the 
heretics ; tliat these wei*c the accidents, not the characteristic 
marks of their creed, and employed from a studied verbal imita¬ 
tion of the Jewish and philosophical systems ;—of the philoso¬ 
phical, to conceal their own depth of moaning, and to conciliate 
the heathen, a duty to which their peculiar functions in the 
Christian world especially bound them,—and of the Jewish 
theology, from an affectionate reverence for the early traces, 
in the Old Testament, of Ood’s long-meditated scheme of mercy 
to mankind ; or again, that where they seem to arianize, it is 
from incompleteness rather than unsoundness in tlieir eoiifes- 
sions, oceasionod by the necessity of o])posing a contrary error 
then infecting the (fhiirch ; that five Fatliers, who liave mure 
especially incurred the charge of pbilosophiziiig in their creed, 
come from the schools of Kome, Lyons, and Antioch, as well 
as of y\lexandria. and that the most unguarded speculator in 
the Alexandrian is tlie very writer first, to detect torus, and to 
denounce the Aj’ian tenet, at least sixty years before it openly 
presente<l itself to the woidd. 

On the other liand, if, dismissing this side of the ({uestion, we 
ask wdieneo the heresy actually ai*ose, wc find tluct contempo¬ 
rary authors, aserihi' it partially to Judaism and Eclecticism, and 
more expressly to the iiiHuence of lln* Sophists ; that .Alex¬ 
ander, to whose lot it fell first to withstand it, refers us at once 
to Antioch as ils «)riginal seat, to Judaism as its ultimate 
source, and to the suhtilties of disputation as the instrument 
of its exliihition : that Arius and his ])rincipal supporters were 
pupils of the school of Antioch ; and laslly, that iu this school 
at the date fixed l)y Alexander, the above-mentioned elements 
of the her(‘sy are discovered in alliance, almost in union, 
Paulus of Samosata, the jndaizing iSophist, being the favourite 
of a court whicli })at]’onized Eclecticism, Avhen it was neg¬ 
lected at .Alexandria. 

It is evident that deeper and more interesting questions 
remain, than any which have here been exaniineil. 'The real 
secret causes of the heresy; its connexion witli the character 
of the ago, with the opinions then atloat, viewed as an active 
moral principle, not as a system ; its posiHon in the general 
course of God’s providential dealings with IJis Church, and iu 
the prophecies of the New Testament; and its relation to¬ 
wards the subsequcut.ly-dovelopod eorruplions of Christianity; 
these are subjects, towards which some openingvinay have been 
incidentally made for the intpiiring mind, hut winch are too 
vast to be imagined in 4he design of a w'fjrk such as the pre¬ 
sent. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


SECTION I. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OP THE FORMATION AND 
IMPOSITION OF CREEDS. 

It has appeared in the foregoing chapter, that the temper of 
tlio ./\nti-Niccne Ohureh was opposed to tlie imposition of doc¬ 
trinal tests upon her ineiubers ; and on the other lianJ, that 
such a measure became necessary in proportion as the cogency 
of Apostolic I’radition was weakened hy hi}>se of time. This 
is a subject whieli will bear some further remarks ; and will 
lead to an investigation of the principle upon which the forma¬ 
tion and imposition of creeds rests. After this, I shall deli¬ 
neate the Catliolic doctrine itself, as held in the first ages of 
Christianity ; and then, the Arian substitution for it. 

I have already observed, that the knoAvledge of the Chris¬ 
tian mysteries was, in those times, accounted as a privilege^ 
to he eagerly coveted. It was not likely, then, that reception 
of them would he accounted a te.st; which implies a conces¬ 
sion on the part of the reeij)ient, not an advantage. The idea 
of dishelieving, or criticising the great doctrines of the faith, 
from the nature of the ease, would scarcely occur to the primitive 
Christians. TJiese doctrines were the subject of an Apos¬ 
tolical 'J’radition ; they were the very tiniths which liad been 
lately revealed to mankind. They had been committed to the 
Church’s keeping, and were dispensed by her to those who 
sought them, as a favour. They were facts, not opinions. 
To come to the Church was all one with expressing a readi¬ 
ness to receive her teaching; to hesitate to believe, after 
coming for the sake of believing, would be an inconsistency too 
rare to require a special provision against the chance of it. 
It was sufficient to meet the evil as it arose : the power of 
excommunication and dc'position was in the hands of tlio eccle¬ 
siastical authorities, and, as in Ihe case of j^aulus, ivas used 
impartially. Yet, in tlie matter of fact, such inst.incos of con¬ 
tumacy were comparatively rare ; and the Anli-Niccno heresies 
were in many instances the imiovatioi^ of those who had never 
bet n in tlie ('Lurch, or who had already been expelled from it. 
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We have some difficulty in putting ourselves into the situa- cha.p. ii. 
tion of Christians in those times, from the circumstance that 
the Holy Scriptures are now our sole means of satisfying^l^^eTi^o 
ourselves on points of doctrine. Thus, every one who comes 
to the Church considers himself entitled to judge and decide 
individually upon its creed. But in that primitive ago, the 
Apostolical Tradition, i. e. the creed, was practically the chief 
source of instruction, especially considering the obscurities of 
Scripture; and being withdrawn from public view, it could 
not be subjected to the degradation of a comparison, on the 
part of iinpiirers and half-Christians, with those written docu¬ 
ments which are vouchsafed to us from tlic same inspired 
authorities. As for the baptized and incorporate members of 
the Church, they of course had the privilege of comparing the 
written and t!ie oral tradition, and might exercise it as pro¬ 
fitably as that of comparing and harmonising Scriptui*e with 
itself. But before baptism, the systematic knowledge was with¬ 
hold; and without it,.Scripture, instead of being the source of * 
instruction on the doctrines of the 'trinity and Incarnation, 
was scarcely more than a scaled book, needing an interpreta¬ 
tion, amply and powerfully as it served the purpose proving 
the docti'incs, wlien thev Avere once disclosed. And so much 
on the reluctance of the primitive Fathers to publish creeds, 
on the ground that the kuoAvledge of Christian doctidne was 
a privilege reserved for those who were b.iptised, and in no 
sense a subject of hesitation and dis})ute.—It may be added, 
that the very love of power, which in every age will sway the 
bulk of those who are exposed to the temptation of it, and 
ecclesiastics in the number, would indispose them to innovate 
upon a principle which made them.sclves the especial guardians 
of revealed truth."' 


Their hackwardness proceeded also from a profound reve¬ 
rence for the sacred mysteries of which they were the dispen¬ 
sers. Here tliey present us Avith the true exhibition of that 
pious sensitiveness which the heathen had conceiA-ed, but could 
not justly execute. The latter had tlieir mysteries, but their 
rude attompis were superseded by the divine discipline of the 
Cio,sj)cl, Avhich here acted in the office Avhieh is peculiarlj'^ its 
own, rectifying, combining, and completing the inventions of 
uninstructed nature. If the early Church regarded the very 
knowledge of the truth as a fearful privilege, much more did 
it regard that truth itself as glorious and awful; and scarcely 
conversing about it to her children, shrunk from the impiety 
of subjecting it to the hard g.ize of tlic multitude.We still 
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CHAP. 11 pray, in the Confirmation service, for those who are introduced 
into the full privileges of the Christian covenant, that they may 
be ‘‘filled with the spirit of Cod’s holy fear; ” but the meaning 
and jiractical results of deep-seated religious reverenee were 
far better understood in the primitive times than now, when 
the infidelity of the w^orld has corrupted the Church. Now, 
we allow ourselves publicly to canvass the most solemn truths 
in a careless or fiercely argumentative way; truths, w'hich it is 
as useless as it is unseemly to discuss before m<*n, as being 
attainable (*nly by tlie solier and watehfid, by sloAV degrees, 
with dependence on the Giver of w isdom, and with strict obedi¬ 
ence to the light wliich has already been grante<l. 'riien, they 
would scarcely express in w'riting, wh.it is now not only 
preache<l to the mixed croivds who frequent our churches, but 
circulated in ju'int among all ranks and cbis.^es of the unclean 
and the profane, and pressed upon all wlio choose to purchase 
it. Nay, so perjdexed is the present state of things, that the 
Chureh is obliged to change her course of acliiig, after the 
spirit of the alteration made at Niciu.i, and unwillingly to take 
pai't in the theological discussions of the day, as a man crushes 
venomous creatures of necessity, powerthl to dt> it, hut loathing 
the einphnment. 'J’liis is tlic apologv which the author of the 
pr esent work, as tar as it is worth wdiilo to notice himself, 
ttfiers to all sober-minded and zealous Christians, for venturing 
to exhibit publiclv the great evangelical docti’ines, not indeed 
in the niediiiin of controversy or ])roof, (wdiich W'onld be a still 
more humiliating ofliico,) but iu an historical and explanatory 
form. And he eai'iiostly trusts, that', while doing so, be may 
be betrayed into no familiarity or extixivngauce of expressi<u>, 
cautioiisiy lowering the 'I’rulh, and, (as it were,) W'rapping it in 
reverend language, and so dcj)ositing it in its due resting-place, 
whicli is ilic Christian's heart; guiltless of those unutterable 
profanatioii.s with which a scrutinizing infidelity wounds and 
lacerates it. Here, again, is strikingly instanced the unfitness 
of books, comparerl with private communication, for the pur¬ 
poses of religious instruction; levelling the distinctions of 
mind and temper by the formality of the W'ritten character, and 
conveying each kind of knowledge the less perfectly, iu propor¬ 
tion as it is of a moral nature, and requires to be treated with 
delicacy and discrimination. 

Prnfrinr To I’ctum to tlio primitive Fathers.—With their reverential 
^ feelings towards the Supreme J5eing, great must have been their 

M-co. indignation first, and then their perplexity, when apostates 
disclosed and corrupted the sacred trulh, or when the heretical 
or philosophical sects made guesses aj)proxinuiting’ to it. ^ 


;; 
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Though the heretics also had their mysteries, yet, it is remark- chap. n. 
able, that as regards the high doctrines of the Gospel, they in 
great measure dropped that restraint and reserve by which the 
Catholics partly signified, and partly secured a reverence for 
them. Tertullian sharply exposes the Avant of a grave and 
orderly discipline amon^ them in his ihiy. “ It is uncertain,” he 
says “ who among them is catechumen, who believer. They meet 
alike, they hear alike, they pray alike ; nay, though the heathen 
should drop in, they will cast holy things to dogs, and their 
pearls, false jewels as they are, to swine. 'I'his overthrow of 
order they call simplicity, ami our attention to it they call 
meretricious embellishment. They communicate ivith all men 
promiscuously; it being nothing to them how diflPerent each 
other’s views, provided they join with them for the destruction 
of the truth. They are all high-minded; all boast of their 
illumination. Their catechumens are established in the faith 
before they are fully taught. Even their women are singularly 
foinvard; venturing, that is, to teach, to argue, to exorcise, 
to undertake religious duties, nay, perhaps to baptise.”*’' 

’I’lie heretical spirit is ever one and the same in its various of thn 
forms: this description of the Gnostics was exactly paralleled, 
in all those points for which we have introduced it here, in the 
history of Arianism; historically distinct as is tho latter system 
from Gnosticism. Arius began by throwing out his questions 
as a subject of debate for public consideration; and at once 
formed crowds of controversialists, from those classes who 
were the least qualified or deserving to take part in the dis¬ 
cussion. Alexander, his diocesan, accuses him of siding with 
the Jews and heathen against the Church; and certainly we 
learn from the historians, that tho heathen philosophers were 
from the first warmly interested in the dispute, so that some 
of them attended the Nicene Council, for the chance of 
ascertaining the orthodox doctrine. Alexander also charges 
him with employing women in his disturbance of the Church, 
apparently referring at the .same time to the Apostle’s antici¬ 
pated description of them. lie speaks especially of the younger 
females as zealous in his cause, and traversing Alexandria in 
their eagerness to promote it;—a fact confirmed by Epiphanius, 
who speaks, (if he may be credited,) of as many as seven 
hundred from the religious societies of that city at once taking 
part with the heresiarch.'* But Arius carried his agitation 
lower still. It is on no less unsuspicious axithority than that 
of Philostorgius, his own partizan, on which we are assured of 
his composing and setting to music, songs on the subject of his 
doctrine for the use of the rudest classes of society, with a 

» Tertull. de Proescr. hjseret, § 41. 

^ Soc. i. 6. Theod. Hist. i. 4. Soz. i. 18. Epiph. hssr. Ixix. 3. 
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CHAP. II. view of familiarizing them to it. Other of his compositions, 
KECT. I, of a higher literary excellence, were used at table as a religious 
accompaniment to the ordinary meal; one of which, in part 
preserved by Athanasius, enters upon the most sacred portions 
of the theological question.* The eifeet of these exertions to 
draw public attention to his doctrine, is recorded by Eusebius 
of Oajsarea., who, though no friend of the hercsiarch himself, 
is unsuspicious evidence as one of his party. “ From a little 
spark a gre.at fire was kindled. The quarrel began in tlie 
Alexandrian Church, then it spread through ♦the whole of 
Egypt, Libya, and the Thebais; then it ravaged the other 
provinces and cities, till the war of words enlisted not only the 
prelates of the Churches, but the laity, too. At lengtli the ex¬ 
posure was so extraordinary, that even in the heathen theatres, 
the holv doctrine became the suhieet of the vilest ridicule.” ** 

C/ </ 

Sucli was Arianism at its commencement; and if so indecent 
in the hands of its originator, who, in spite of his courting the 
multitude, was distinguished by a certain reseiwe and loftiness 
in his personal deportment, much more flagrant was its impiety 
under the direction of his less refined successors. Valcns, the 
favorite bishop of Constantius, exposed the solemnities t)f the 
Eucharist in a judicial examination to which Jews and heathens 
were admitted; Eudoxius, the Arianizer of the Gothic nations, 
when installed in the patriarchal throne of Constantinople, 
uttered as his first words a profime jest, which was received 
with loud laughter in the newly consecrated Church of St. 
Sophia; and Aetius, the founder of the Anoraceans, was the 
grossest and most despicable of buffoons.® Later still, we find 
the same description of the heretical party from the pen of the 
kind and amiable Nazianzen. With a reference to the Arian 
troubles he says, “ Now is priest an empty name; contempt 

is poured upon the rulers, as Scripture says.All fear is 

banished from our souls, irreverence has taken its place. 
Knowledge is now at the will of him who chooses it, and all 
the deep mysteries of the Spirit. We are all pious, but our 
sole warrant is our practice of condemning the impiety of 
others. AVe use the ungodly as arbiters, and cast what is 
holy to dogs, and \»oarl8 before swine, publishing divine truths 
to profane hearts aud cars; and, wretches as we aye, we sedu¬ 
lously fiilfil the wishes of our enemies, and unblushingly break 
the vow which binds our virgin faith to God.” * 

Enough ha|S now been said, by way of describing the con- 
iiM.” '^'dition of the Catholic Church, defenceless ‘ i¥om the very 
sacredness and refinement of its discipline, when the attack 

* Philost. ji. 2. Alhan. in Arian. i. 6. deSyn. 15. ... 

** Euseb. vit.. Const, ii. 61. vid. Oreg. Ka*. omt. i. 142. 

« Athim. Apol. confer. Arian. ^1. SiJcr. ii. 43. Cave, Hist. Literar. vol. F" ’. 

< Greg. Naz. Opat. i. 135. 
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of Arianism was made upon it; insulting its silence^ provoking 
it to argue, unsettling and seducing its members, and in con- 
sequence requiring its authoritative judgment on the point in 
dispute. And in addition to the instruments of evil which 
were internally directed against it, the Eclectics had by this 
time extended their creed among the learned, with far greater 
decorum than the Arians, but still so as practically to inter¬ 
pret the Scriptures in the place of the Church, and to state 
dogmatically the conclusions for which the Arian Sophists 
were but indirectly preparing the mind by their objections and 
fallacious arguments. 

Under these circumstances, it was the duty of the rulers of 
the Church, at wdiatevor sacrifice of their feelings, to discuss 
the subject in controversy fully and unreservedly, and to state 
their decision openly. The only alternative was an unmanly 
non-interference, and an arbitrary or treacherous prohibition of 
the discussion. To enjoin silence on perplexed inquirers, is 
not to silence their thoughts; which in the case of serious 
minds, naturally turn to the spiritual ruler for advice and 
relief, and are disappointed at the timidity, or irritated at the 
harshness of those, wlio refuse to lead a lawful inquiry which 
they cannot stifle. Such a course, then, is most unwise as well 
as unfeeling, inasmuch as it throws the question m dispute 
upon other arbitrators; or rather, it is more commonly insincei'c, 
the traitorous act of those who care little for the question in 
dispute, and are content that opinions should secretly prevail 
which they profess to condemn. The Nicene Fathers might 
despair of reclaiming the Arian party, but they were bound to 
erect a witness for the truth, which might be a guide and 
a w'aming to all Catholics, against the lying spirit which was 
abroad in the Church. These remarks apply to a censure 
which is sometimes passed on them, as if it was their duty to 
have shut up the question in the woi*ds of Scripture ; for the 
words of Scripture were the very subject in controversy, and to 
have prohibited the controversy, would in fact, have been but 
to insult the perplexed, and to extend real encouragement to 
the insidious opponent of the truth.—But it may be expedient 
here to explain more fully the principle of the obligation 
which led to their interposition. 

Let it be observed then, that as regards the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the mere text of Scripture is not calculated either to 
tatUfy tfis ifiiellect or to ascertain the temper of those who 
profess to accept it as a rule of faith. 

1, Before the mind has been roused to reflection and inquisi- Thesyste. 
taveness about its own acts and impressions, it acquiesces, if tTm«^otthe 
religiously trained, in that practical devotion to the Blessed 
Trinity, and implicit acknowledgment of the divinity of Sonihemteitect, 
and Spirit, which holy Scripture at once teaches and exem- 
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CHAP. 11 plifiea. This is the faith of uneducated men, which is not the 
6BCT. 1 leas philosophically coiTect, nor less acceptable to God, beoauso 
it docs not happen to be conceived in those precise statements 
which presuppose the action of the mind on its own sentiments 
and notions. Moral fcelinG;s do not directly contemplate and 
realize to themselves the objects which excite them. A heathen 
in obeyin" his conscience, implicitly worships Him of Whom 
he has ne\er distinctly heard. Again, a child feels not the 
IchS ail'ectionate re\ercucc towards his parents, because he 
canitot discriminate in words, nay, or idea, between them and 
others. As, Iiowcmw, his mind opens, he might ask himself 
concerning the ground of his own emotions and conduct to¬ 
wards them : and might find that these are the correlatives of 
tlieir peculr.ir tenderness towards him, long and intimate 
knowledge ot him, and unhesitating assumption of authority 
over him ; all which he continually experiences. And further, 
he might trace these to the essential relation itself, which in¬ 
volves his own original debt to them for the gift of life and 
reason, the inestimable blessing of an indestructible, never- 
ending existence. And now his reason contemplates the ob¬ 
ject of ihose affections, which acted truly from the first, and are 
not purer or stronger merely for this accession of knowledge. 
This will tend to illustrate the sacred subject to which we are 
directing our attention. As the intellect is cultivated and ex¬ 
pander i, it cannot refrain from the attempt to analyze the 
vision which influences the heart, and the Object in which it 
centres; nor does it stop till it has, in some sort, succeeded in 
espressitig in words, what has all along been a principle both 
of the atieetions and of practical obedience. But here the 
par.illpl ceases; the Object of religious veneration being unseen, 
and dissimilar from all that is seen, reason can but represent 
it in the medium of those ideas which the experience of life- 
affords, ^is we see in the Scripture account, as far as it is 
addressed to tlic intellect;) and unless these ideas, however 
inadequate, he correctly applied, they rc-act upon the affec¬ 
tions, and depi'ave the religious principle. This is exemplified 
in the case of the heathen, who, tr^diig to make their instinc¬ 
tive notion <»f the Deity an object of reflection, pictured to tlieir 
minds false images, which eventually gave them a pattern 
and a sanction for sinning. Thus the sjystematic doctrine of 
the Trinity may be con.sidered as the shadow, projected for 
the contemplation of the intellect, of the Object of scripturally- 
informed piety : a representation, economical; neoessariiy 
imperfect, as being exhibited in a foreign medium, and tliere- 
fore involving apparent inconsistencies or mysteries; given to 
the Church by tradition contemporaneously with those apos¬ 
tolic vv ritingft, which are addressed more directly to the heart, 
kept ill the hack-ground in the infancy of Chri#tiamty, wheti 
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ftiith and obedience were vigoi*oua, and brought forward at a, ctiAv. ii. 
time when, reason being disproportidnally developed, and aiin- 
ing at sovereignty in the province of religion, its presence 
became necessary to expel an usurping idol from the house of 
God. 

If this account of the connexion between the theplo^calinorderto 
system and' the Scripture implication of it, be substantially from spoli- 
correCt, it will be seen how ineffectual all attempts ever will be 
to obscure the doctrine in mere general language. It is readily 
gi’anted that the intellectual representation should ever be 
subordinate to the cultivation of the religious affections. And 
after all, it must be owned, so reluctant is a well-constituted 
mind to reflect on its own feelings, that the correct intellectual 
image, from its hardness of outline, may startle and offend 
those who have all along acted upon it. Doubtless there are 
portions of the ecclesiastical doctrine, presently to be exhibited, 
which may at first sight seem a refinement, merely because 
the object and bearings of them are not understood without 
reflection and experience. But what is left to the Church but 
to speak out, in order to exclude error! Much as we may wish it, 
we cannot restrain the rovings of the intellect, or silence its 
elamoi'ous demand for a formal statement concerning the 
Object of our worship. If, e. g. Scripture bids us adore God, 
and adore His Son, our reason at once asks, whether it does 
not follow that there arc two Gods; and a system of doctrine 
becomes unavoidable; being framed, let it be observed, not 
with a view of explaining, but of arranging the inspired notices 
concerning the Supreme Being, of providing, not a consistent, 
but a connected statement. There the infpiisitivencss of n. 
pious mind rests, viz. when it has pursued the subject into the 
mystery which is its limit. But this is not all. The intel¬ 
lectual expression of theological truth not only excludes heresy, 
it directly assists the acts of religious worship and obedience ; 
fixing and stimulating the Christian s[)irit in the same way 
that the knowledge of the one God relieves and illuminates 
the perplexed conscience of the religious heatlien. And thus 
much on the importance of Creeds to tranquillize the mind; 
the text of Scripture being addressed principally to the aft'ec- 
tiotis, and though definite according to the criterion of practical 
influence, vague and incomplete in the judgment of the 
intellect. 

2. 'Nor, in the next place, is an assent to the text ofThesyit*. 
Scripture sufficient for the purposes of Christian fellowship, ^trlue w- 
' Aa the sacred text was not intended to satisfy the intcllect.g^^''"/^^^ 
neither was it given ^s a test of the religious temper which it 
fottns, and of which it is an expression. Doubtless no combi¬ 
nation of words will ascertain an unity of sentiment in 
tboie who aiiopt them; but one form is more adapted for the 
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ciiAi»» n. purpose than another. Scripture being unsynteinatic, An6' it* 
»ecr. t. scattered through its documents, and understood only 

wlicn they* are viewed as a whole, the Creeds aim ‘at feonceti- 
tr.iting its general spirit, so as to give security to the Church, 
as far as may be, that the subscriber takes the peculiar view 
of it which alone is the true one. But, if this be the case, hoW 
idle is it to suppose, that to demand assent to a form of words 
which happens to be scriptural, is therefore sufficient to effect 
an unanimity in faith and action ! If the Church would be 
vigorous and influential, it must be decided and plain-spoken 
in its doctrine, and must regard its faith rather as a character 
of mind than as a notion. To attempt comprehensions of 
opinion, amiable as the motive frequently is, is to mistake 
aiTangements of words, which have no existence except on 
paper, for habits which are realities ; and ingenious generali¬ 
zations of discordant sentiments for that practical agreement 
which alone can lead to co-operation. We may indeed arti¬ 
ficially classify light and darkness under one term or formula; 
but nature has her own fixed courses, and unites mankind by 
the sympathy of moral character, not by those forced resem¬ 
blances which the imagination singles out at pleasure in the 
most promiscuous collection of materials. However plausible 
may be the veil thus thrown over heterogeneous doctrines, the 
flimsy artifice is discomposed so soon as the principles beneath 
it are called upon to move and act. Nor are these attempted 
comprehensions innocent; for, it being the interest of our 
enemies to weaken the Cliurch, they have always gained a 
point, when they have put upon us words for things, and 
persuaded us to fraternize with those wdio, diftering from us in 
essentials, yet happen in the excursive range of opinion sdme- 
wliere to intersect that path of faith, which centres in supreme 
and zealous devotion to the service of God. 

The duty of Let it be granted, then, as indisputable, that there are mo 
iiuii.wiuit It. opinions so contrary to each other, but some form of w'Ords 
may be found vague enough to comprehend them both. The 
Pantheist will admit that there is a God, and the HumanitaHan 
that Christ is God, if they are suffered to say so without -ex¬ 
planation, But if this be so, it becomes the duty, as well ks 
the evident policy of the Church, to interrogate them« before 
admitting them to her fellowship. If the Church be the pifl^ir 
and ground of the truth, and hound to contend for the preSeTfa- 
tion of the faith once delivered to it; if we are answerable as 
ministers of Christ for the formation of one, and one Oolyn.. 
character in the heart of man; and if the Scriptures are given y 
us, as a means indeed towards that end, but inadequate to the 
office of interpreting themselves, except to such as live unds^t';^ 
the same Divine Influence which inspired them, and which tR , 
expressly sent down upon us that we may interpi^t tbe^^--^ 
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jthet}, it is evidently our duty piously and cautiously to collect li¬ 
the sense of Scripture, and solemnly to promulgate it in BUqh 
a form as is best suited, as far as it goes, to exclude the pride and 
unbelief of the world. It will be admitted that, to deny to 
individuals tlie use of terms not found in Scripture, as such, 
would he a superstition and an encroachment on their Chris¬ 
tian liberty; and in like manner, doubtless, to forbid the 
authorities of the Church to require an acceptance of these, 
when necessary, from its members, is to interfere with the 
discharge of their peculiar duties, as appointed of the Holy 
Ghost to be overseers of the Lord’s flock. And, though the 
discharge of this ofiice is the most momentous and fearful that 
can come upon mortal man. and never to be undertaken except 
by the collective illumination of the Heads of the Churcli, yet, 
when innovations arise, they must discharge it to the best of 
their ability; and whether they succeed or fail, whether they 
have judged rightly or hastily of the necessity of their inter¬ 
position, whether they devise their safeguard well or ill, draw 
the line of Church fellow'ship broadly or narrowly, countenance 
the profane reasoner, or cause the scrupulous to stumble,— 
to their Master they stand or fall, as in all other acts of 
duty, the obligation itself to protect the Faith remaining un¬ 
questionable. 

. This IS an account of the abstr..,ot principle on which ecclesi- i-tuai &p 
astical confessions rest. In its practical adoption it has been I/k 
softened in two important respects. First, the Creeds imposed 
have been compiled cither from Apostolical traditions, or from 
primitive writings; so that in fact the Church has never been 
obliged literally to collect the 8on.se of Scripture Secondly, 
the test has been used, not as a condition of communion, but 
of authority. As learning is not necessary for a private 
Christian, so neither is the full knowledge of the theological 
system. The clergy, and others in station, must be questioned 
as to their doctrinal \ievvs : but for the mass of the laity, it is 
enough if they do not set up such counter-statements of their 
own, as imply that they have systematued, and that errone¬ 
ously. In the Nicene Council, the test was but imposed on the 
Jiulers of the Church. Lay communion was not denied to 
such as refused to take it, provided they introduced no novelties 
of their own; the anathemas or excommunications being 
directed solely against the Arian innovators. 
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\Ve will b.csjin by laying out the matter of evidence for the 
Catholic Doctrine, as it i.s found in Scripture; i. o. assiimin" it 
to be there contained, let us trace out the form in which it lias 
been communicated to us,—the di.sposition of the phenomena, 
which imply it, on the face of the rev elation. And here be it 
ob.seryed, in i-eference to what has already been admitted con¬ 
cerning the obscurity of the inspired documents, that it is 
nothing to the purpose whether or not we should have been 
able to draw the following view of the doctrine from them, 
had it never been sugge.sted to us in the Creeds. For it has 
been, (providentially,) so sugge.sted to all of us; and the 
question is not, what we should have done, had we never had 
external assistance, but, taking things as we find them, 
whether, the clue of the meaning ol' Scripture being given, (as 
it ever has been given,) we may not deduce the docirine thence, 
by as argumentative a proce.ss as that which enables us to verify 
the received theory of gravitation, which perhap.s wo could 
never have discov'crcd firr ourselves, though possessed of the 
data from which tlie inventor drew' his conclusions. Indeed, 
this state of the cjisc in analogous to that in which the evi¬ 
dence for natural religion is ju’esented to us. It is very doubt¬ 
ful, whether tlie ])henomcna of the visible w'orld would in them- 
sidves have brought us to a know ledge of the Creator; but 
the uuiver.sal tradition of lli.s existence has been from the 
beginning His own comment upon them, graciously preceding 
tlie study of the evidence. With this remark I address my¬ 
self to an arduous undertalang. 

hirst, let it be as.sumed as agreeable both to reason and 
revelation, that there are Attributes and OpeVation.s, or by 
whatever more suitable term we designate them, peculiar to 
the Deity ; e. g. creative and preserving power, absolute pre¬ 
science, moral sovereignty, and the like. These are over 
included in our notion of the incomnumicable nature of God;, 
and, by a figure of speech, were there occasion for using it, 
might he called one with God, present, actively co-operating, 
and exerting their own distinguishing influence, in all His 
laws, pi'ovidcnccs. and acts. I’hus, if Ho he eternal, or omni¬ 
present, w'e consider His power, knowdedge, and holiness, to 
bo e'l-eterna.l and co-extensive with Him., Moreover, it would 
b»i an absurdity to form a comparison between these and God 
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Himself; to regard them as numerically distinct from Him; chap.ii. 
to investigate the particular mode of their existence in the “■ 
Divine Mind ; or to treat them as parts of God, inasmuch as 
they are all included in the idea of the one Indivisible Godhead. 

And, lastly, subtle and unmeaning questions might be raised 
about some of these, e. g. God’s power: whether, i. e. it did or 
did not exist from eternity, on the ground, that bearing a rela¬ 
tion to things created, it could not be said to have existence 
before tiie era of creation. 

Next, it is to be remarked, that the Jewish Scriptures intro- 
dueo to our notice certain peculiar Attributes or Manifesia-lilyoid" 
tions, ("as they would seem,) of the Deity, corresponding in 
some measure to those already mentioned as conveyed to us 
by natural religion, though of a more obscure character. Such 
is what is called “ the Spirit of God ; ” a phrase which denotes 
sometimes the Divine energy, sometimes creative or preserv¬ 
ing power, sometimes the assemblage of Divine gifts, moral 
and intellectual, vouchsafed to mankind ; having in all cas<‘s 
a general connexion with the notion of the vivifying principle 
of nature. Such, again, is the Wisdom of God," as intro¬ 
duced into the book of Proverbs; and .such is the “Name," 
the “ \Vh)rd,’’ the “ Glory,’’ of (tod. 

Further, these [leculiar Manifestations, (to give them anu-estwi 
name,) are sometimes in the same elder Scriptures singular! y appart-iit 
invested with the properties of personality ; and, although the • 

expressions of the sacred text may in some ]dacos be interpreted 
liguratively, yet there are passages so strangely worded, a.s at 
first sight to bo inconsistent with themselves, and such as 
w'oiihl be asci'ibed, in an uninspired work, to forgetfuliies.s or 
inaccnr.jey in the writer ;—as, e. g. when w hat is first called 
the Glory of God, is snhsequently spoken of as an intelligent 
Agent, often wdtli the characteristics, or cveii the name of an 
Angel. On the other hand, it elsewhere occurs, tliat what is 
introduced as an Angel, is afterwards described as God Him¬ 
self. 


Now, W'hen w'o pass on to the New 1'c.stainerit, w'c find these noveaicii ii 
peculiar Manifestations of the Divine Fssence concentrated ivMam'nt 
and fixed in tw'o, called the Woid, and the Spirit. At tlie'*’*^’®' 
same time, the apparent Personality aseril)cd to Tlicm in the 
Old Testament, is changed for a real Personality, so clearly 


and explicitly marked as to resist all critical experiments upon 
the language, all attempts at allegorical interpretation. Here 
too the Word is more frequently called the 8on of God; and 
appears to possess such strict personal attributes, as to be able 
voluntarily tcT descend from heaven, and assume our nature 
Avithout ceasing to be identically what He was before; so as 


Origen do I’rinci]ni8 i. 2. (} 10. 
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to speak of Himself, though a man, as one and the samo with 
the Divine Word Who existed in the beginning. The Person¬ 
ality of the Spirit in some true and sufficient sense is as 
accurately revealed ; and that the Son i.s not the Spirit, is also 
evident from the tixed relations which are described as sepa¬ 
rating Them from each other in the Divine Essence. 

lieviewing this proee.ss of revelation, Gregory Nazianzen, 
somewhat after the niiinner of the foregoing account, remarks 
that as Almighty (uxl has in the course of His dispensations 
changed the ritual of religion by successive abrogations, so He 
has changed its theology by continual additions till it has 
come to perfection. “ Under the old dispensation,” ho pro¬ 
ceeds, “ the P'athor was openly revealed, and the Sou but 
obscurely. When the New was given, the Son was mani¬ 
fested, but the Divinity of the Spirit, intimated only. Now 
(after Pentecost,'; the Spirit dwells with us, affording us 
clearer evidence about Himself . . . Thus by gradual additions, 
and tliglits, as David says, from strength to strength, and from 
glory to glory, the radiance of the Trinity has been made to 
shine out on us. in proportion as our increasing strength of 
vision was able to bear it.” ‘‘ 

Now from this peculiar method in which the doctrine is un¬ 
folded to us ill Seriptui’e, we gain .so much as this in our 
contemplation of it; viz. the absurdity, as well as the pre- 
su’nption. of imiuiring minutely about the actual relations 
sub.sisting between God and His Son and Spirit, and drawing 
large iiiferenoos from wluit is told us of Them. Whether 
They arc equal to Him or unequal, whether posterior to Him 
in existence or coeval, such empiiries, (though often they must 
be answered when once started,) are in their origin as idle as 


similar questions concerning the Almighty’s relation to His 
attributes (wliich still we answer as far as we can, when 
asked ;) for the Son and the Spirit are one with Him, tlie ideas 
of number and comparison being excluded. Yet this state¬ 
ment must he qualified /row tJic evidence of Scripture, by two 
additional remarks. On the one hand, the Son and Spirit are 
represented to us a.s ministering to God, and therefore aTe 
personally subordinate to Him ; and on the other hand, in spite 
of this personal inequality in the nJ-Aovoi^ia of revelation, yet, the 
Son and Spirit, being partakers of the fulness of the Father, 
are equal to Him in /iaritre, and in Their claims upon our faith 
and obedience, as is sufficiently proved by the form of baptism. 
Mysterious- Xlic mystcriousness of the doctrine evidently lies, in our 
uoctnne. inability to conceive a sense ot the wova person, such, as to be 
more than & mere character, yet, less than *an individual 
intelligent being; our own notions, as gathered from our ex- 


* <ireg Naz. Ornt. 37, p. COS. 
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perience of human agents, leading us to consider personality chap. u. 
as involving in its very notion the idea of an independent 
immaterial substance. 


SECTION III. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 

This being the general Scripture view, it follows to describe sect. m. 
the Ecclesiastical Doctrine, chiefly in relation to the Son, as 
contained in the writings of the Fathers, especially the Aute- 
Nicene.* 

Scripture is express in declaring both the divinity of Him 
Who in due time became man for us, and also His personal nvoij. 
distinction from God in Ills pre-existent state. This is suffi¬ 
ciently clear from the opening of St. John’s Gospel, which 
states the mystery as distinctly as an ecclesiastical comment 
can propound it. On these two truths the whole doctrine turns, 
viz. that our Jjord is one with, yet personally separate from 
God. Now tlibre are two appellations given to Him in 
Scripture, enforcing respectively these two es.sentia!s of the 
true doctrine, imperfect and open to misconception in them¬ 
selves, but qualifying and completing each other. The title of 
the Son nuivhs His derivation and distinction from the Father, 
that of the ITonl, (i. e. Ileason) denotes His inseparable ip- 
herenee in the Divine Unity ; ami while the fitrmer taken hy 
itself, might lead one to conceive of Him as a second being, 
and the latter as no real being at all, both together witness to 
the mystery, that lie is at onre/rom, and yet m, the Immaterial, 
Incomprehensible God. Whether or not these titles contain 
the proof of this statement, (whicli, it is presumed, they actually 
do,) at least, tlnw will enable us to classify our ideas; and we 
have authority for so using them. “ The Son,” says Athana¬ 
sius, “is the Word and Wisdom of the Father: from which 
titles we infer His spiritual and indivisible derivation from the 
Father, inasmuch as the word (or reason; of a man is no part 
of him, nor when exercised, implies any change in the immate¬ 
rial principle; much less, therefore, is it so with the Word of 
God. On the other hand, the I’aihcr calls Him His Son, 
lest, from hearing only that He v/as the Word, we should fail 


• Tlio ex;iinplcs are principally borrewod from the elaborate cata- 
logites furni.shcd by Petavius, Bishop Bull, and Suieer, in his Thesaurus and 
hi.s Comment ^)n the Nicene Creed. 
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t’lin'i.bi ir.t- 
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to consider Hira as real, whereas the title of Son, designates 
Him as an existing Word, and a siihstaiitial Wisdom. 

Availing ourselves of thi.s divi.sion, let us first comment on 
Ihe a})pelhition of iSon, and then on that of Word or Reason. 

1. Ishitliing can he pl.uner to the attentive student of 
Scripture, than that our J..ord ivS there called the Son of 
God, not only in rc.spect of His human nature, but of Iii.s pre¬ 
existent state also. vVnd if thi.s he So, the very fact of the 
revelation of Him a.s .such, implies that we are to gather some¬ 
thing from it, and attach .some ideas to our notion of Him, 
which otherwise Ave should not have attached; else Avould it 
not have been matte, 'faking tlu n the Avord in its must vague 
sen.so, .so as to admit as litllc risk as possible of forcing the 
analogy, avc seem to gain the notion of derivation from God, 
and therefore, of the utter dissimilaritv and distance existing 
ladwecn Him and all beings exce])t God His Father, as if 
He partook of that una})pro<’.('hable, incommunicable Divine 
Nature, Which is uncivate and imperi.sh.able. 

But fcleri]>tui*e does not leave us hei’c : in order to fix us in 
thi.s vicAV, lest avc should he jvei'plexcd Aviih another notion of 
the analogy, d(‘rived from that adopted sonship, Avhich is 
ascribed therein to created beings, it attache.s a characteristic 
epitliet to His name, as descriptive of the peculiar relation of 
Him Who bears it to tlie Father. It de.signiltes Him as the 
oyilg-hegotten iSon of God, a term evidently 

referring, Avliere it occurs, to llis lieavcnly nature, and thus 
heeomiug the ins})ired comment on the more general title. It 
is true tliat tlio yh./joi; of our Lord is nhso ap]»lied to certain 
events in His mediatorial history: to Hi.s resurrection from 
the dead fef. lAs. ii. 7. Acts xiii. 80. Jleh. v. 5. Rca'. i. 5. Rom. 
i. 4.'); and. according to tlie Falhei’s,'^ to His original mission 
in the heginuiug of all thiiig.s to create the Avorld; and to His 
mauirestation in the fio.sh. Still, granting this, the sense of 
tlio Avord remains, defined by its context to relate to 

somethin,g higher than any event occurring in time, however 
great or beneficial to the human race. 

Being taken then, as it needs muvSt, to designate His 
original nature, it AA'itncsses mo.st forcibly and impressively 
to that Avhicli is peculiar in it, viz. its origination from God, 


Atlian do Saii 41. 

In the .sarao A\uy llic Scuii-Arian Basil (of Ancyra) speaking of guch 
lierctics as argued that the Son has no oxi.stonce ficpanito from the Father, 
hLoau'DO lie is cfilJod the U'enl, says, “ For this reason our predecessors, ih 
order (o sigiiity that tlio Sou has u reality, and is in being, and not a more 
Words wliidi comes and goes, ivorc obliged to call Him a sulistanco . . . For 
aAAord ha.'i no mal exi.stonc(), and cannot be a Son of God, else Avoro there 
many scan.” Kpiph Hajr. IsxHi. 12 
^ Bill!, Bofens Fid, Nic. iii. 9. J 12 
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and such as to exclude all resemblance to any being but Him, chap. ri. 
Whom nothing created resembles. Thus, without irreverently 
and idly speculating upon the yewyiffig in itself, but considering 
the doctrine as given us as a practical direction to our worship 
aud obedience, we may accept it in token, that whatever the 
Father is, such is the Son.—There are some remarkable texts 
in Scripture corroborative of this vicAv : e. g. that in John v. 

“ As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the 
Son to have life in Himself . . . Whai things soever the Father 
doeth, iiicsc also docth the Son likewise. For the h’ather 
loveth the Son, and .showotli Him all things that Himself docth 
. . . As tiio Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, 
even so tiie Son quickeneth whom He will .... tliat all men 
should honour the Son even as they honour tlie Father. He 
that honoureth not the Son, horioureih not the Father Which 
hath sent Him.” 


This is the prinei})lc of interpretation acknowledged by the riic ouinn 
primitive Church. Its teachers warn us against I’csting in the 
word yhiTiSig; they urge us on to seize and use its practical 
meaning. “ Speculate not upon the divine generation,” says 
(Gregory Nazianzen, “for it is md safe .... let the doctrine bo 
hououre<l .silently; it is a. great thing foi* thee to know the 
fact; the mode, we cannot a<Imit that evezi angels understand, 
nmeh less thou.” “ hasil says, “ £>eek not wliat is inexjdieable, 
for you will not find .... if you zvili not comply, hut are 
obstinate, 1 .shall deride you, or rather I weep at your daring 
. . . .' believe Avhat is revealed, .seek not what is unrevealed,”'’ 


Atliaiiasius and Chrysostom repel the profane iiuiuiry Jirgu- 
mentativcly. “ Sneh speculators,” the former says, “ might 
ns well investigate, where Cod is, and how He is God, and of* 
what nature the Father is. 13ut as such (piestions are irreve¬ 
rent and irreligious, so is it also uuhiwlul to venture such 
thoughts about the generation of the Son of God,” And 
Chrysostom; “ I know that He begat the Sun: the manner 
how, I am ignorant of. I know that the Ifoly Spirit is from 
Him; how from Him, Ido not understand. lent food; but 
how this is converted into my flesh and blood, I know not. 
We know not the.se things, which we see every day when w'e 
eat, yet zvp meddle with inquiries concerning the substance of 
God.”“ 


Wliile they thus prohibited speculation, they boldly used Profit.ibio 
the doctrine for the purposes for which it was given them inaoniTho" 
Scripture. Thus Justin Martyr s})caks of Christ as the Son, 

“Who alone is literally called by that name;” and arguing 
with the heathen, he says, “Jesus might well deserve from 


* Greg. Naz. Onit. xxxv. 29, 30. 

^ Petrtv. V, 6. g 2. “ Petav, v. G, § 2. 
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ciiAP.ir. His gifts to be called the Son of God, viewed as a mere man, 
tzc T. m. j ^ jjj sense in which all writers speak of God as the 
Father of divine and human natures. But bear with us, though, 
besides this common generation, wc ascribe to Him, iis the 
AVord of God, a derivation from God in a peculiar way.”* 
Eusebius of Ccesarea, unsatisfactory as he is as an authority, 
has nevertheless well expressed the general Catholic view in 
his attack upon Marcellus. “lie who describes the Son as a 
creature,” he says, “ does not observe that he is giving Him 
only the nnmc of Son, and denying the reality; for whatever 
comes of a created substanee, cannot truly be the Son of God, 
more than other tilings which arc made. Ihit He Who is 
truly the Son, born fi*om God, as from a Father, He may 
properly be called the finly begotten and singularly beloved 
3ta/ aya-r>-,r6z) of the Father, and therefore He is Him¬ 
self God.” ^ This last inference, that what is born of God, is 
God, of course implicitly appeals to, and is supported by, the 
ninnerous texts which expressly call the Son God, and ascribe 
to Him the ilivine attrihntes.'' 


Il'iinti’iitions 
of tlie 
Uol trine. 


The revei’ential spirit in which the Fathers held the doc¬ 
trine of the yiv\,r,trig led them to the use of other forms of 
expression, partly taken from Scripture, partly not, with a 
view of signifying the fact of the Sou’s full participation in the 
divinitv of Him Who is His Father, wiihout dwelling on the 
mode of participation or origination, on which they dared not 
speculate.'* Such were the images of the sun and its radiance, 
the fountain and the stream, the root and its shoots, a body 
and its exhalation, tire ami the tire kindled from it; all which 


vx’cre used as emblems of the sacred mystery in those points in 
which it was detdared in Sco'ipturo, viz. the Son’s being from 
the Father, and as such ])arLaker in His divine perfections. The 
first of these is found is Ileb. i. xvhere our l^ord is called “ the 


brightness of God’s glory.” These illustrations had a further 
use in their very variety, as reminding the Christian that he 
must not dwell on any one of them for its own sake. The 
following passage from Tertnllian will show how they were 
applied in the inculcation of the sacred doctrine. “Even 
wlien a ray is shot forth trom the sun, though it be but a part 
from the whole, yet the sun is in the ray, inasmuch as it is the 


* Bull. Defens, ii 4. § 2. Euseb. de Ecclea. Thcol. i. 9, 10. 

« TJie following are additional specimens from primitive theology. Cleir^'nt 
calls the Son “the perfed: Word, born of the perfect Father.” Tertullituif 
after quoting the text, “ All that the Father hath are Mine,''add9, “ If so, 
sliould not tTie Father’s titles bo His? Since then the God of the Mosaie latw 
is Almighty, and the Highest, and the God of Hosts, and the King of Israel, 
and Jfhovah, see to it whether the Son also bo not signified by these names, 
hoing In H>s own right tho Almighty God, inasmuch as HO is the .Word of 
the Almighty God,” Bull. Dofens. ii. 0. § 3. 7. § 4. 

Vid Atfian ad Sei-ap. i. 20. 
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ray of the sun; nor is its substance separated, but, so to say, ir. 
drawn out. In like manner there is Spirit from Spiri^i, and 
God from God. As when a liglit is kindled fi*om another, the 
original light remains entire and undiminished, though you 
borrow from it many like itstdf; so That Which proceeds from 
God, is called at once God, and the Son of God, and the. Two 
are One.” * 

So much is evidently deducible from what Scripture tells subordina- 
\is concerning the ysvvjjtr/s of the Son; that there is, (so to sU to the 
express it,) a continuation of tlic One Intinitc Nature of God, 
a derived divinity, in the I’erson of our Lord; an inference 
supported by the force of the word /Mvoysvr.c, and verified by 
the freedom and unsparingness with which the Apostles ascribe 
to Christ the high incommunicable titles of eternal perfection 
and glory, Tlicre is one other notion conveyed to us in the 
doctrine, which must be evident as soon as stated, little as may 
bo the practiciil usefulness of dwelling upon it. The very 
name of Son, and the very idea of derivation, imply a certain 
subordination of the Son to the Tatlier, so far forth as we view 
Him as distinct from the Father, or in Ills personality: and 
frequent testimony is borne to the coiTectne.ss of this inference 
in Scripture, as in the descriptions of the Divine Angel in the 
Old Testament, revived in the closing revelation.s of the Now 
(Rev. viii. 3.); and in such passages as that above cited from 
St. John’s Gospel. (Jolm v. 11)—-30.) This is a truth which 
every Christian feels, declares and acts upon; but from piety 
he would not allow himself to rclloct on what he does, did not 
the attack of heresies oblige him. The direct answer of a 
true religious loyalty to any question about the suljordination 
of the Son, is th.it such comparisons are irreverent, that the 
Son is one with the Father, and that unless he honours the Son 
in all the fulness of honour which he ascribes to the Father 
he is disobeying His express command. It may serve as a 
very faint illustration of the offence given him, to consider the 
manner in which he would receive any question concerning the 
love which he feels respectively for two intimate friends, or 
for a brother and sister, or for his parents : though here the 
. impropriety of the inquiry, arises from the incommensurableness, 
not the coincidence, of the respective feelings. But false doc¬ 
trine forces us to analyze our own notions, in order to exclude 
it, Arius argued that, since our Lord was a Son, therefore 
'He was not God: and from that time we have been obliged to 
detennine how much we grant and what we deny, lest, while 
praying without watching, we lose all. Accoi’dingly, orthodox 
theology has since his time worn a different aspect; first, inas¬ 
much as divines have measured what they said; secondly, 


» Bull. Dcfcna. ii 7. ^ 2. 
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inasmucli as they have adduced the Ante-Nicene language, 
which by it.s authors was .spoken from the heart, not only as 
rcnl, but as intentional te.stimony in tlieir favour. And thus 
tliosc early teachers have been ma»le appear technical, when 
in fact tliey have only been reduced to system ; e. g. just as in 
literature what i.s composed freely, i.s afteinvards subjected to 
the rulers of OTamniarians and critics. This must be taken as 
an apology for the formality of the two following pages, and 
the injustice done in them to the ancient writers brought in 
evidence. 

“ Tlic Oatliolie doctors,” says Hishop Bull, ‘‘both before and 
after tlic Nicenc Council, are unanimous in declaring that 
the h'atlicr is greater than the ISon, ev^en a.s to divinity; i. e. 
not in nature or any essential pc'rfoction, wliicli is in the Father 
and not in tlic Sou. but alone in what may he called authority, 
tJiat is in point of origin, since tlie Son is from the Father, 
not the J^’athcT from the Son.”‘‘ Justin, e. g., speaks of the 
Son as “worshipped in the second place after the unchange¬ 
able and everlasting Creator.” Origen says that “ the 
Son is not moiv powxrfnl than ll)o Father, but subordinate; 
aecurding to IIi.4 ov,ai ^vurd.'l, ‘The Father Ibal sent INle, is 
greater tl)an 1.” This text is cited in proof of the .same doc¬ 
trine by the Niconc, and I'o.st-A'iccnc Fathers, Alexander, 
Atli;inasius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Cyril, and 
others, of Avhom we may content ourselves with the words of 
Basil: “ Since the origin of being, is derived to the Son from 
the FatJn r, tlierefore is the Father greater, as being tlie cause 
a)Kl origin; as the Lord ha.s .said, ‘ Father is greater than 
1; ’ ” and in another place, “ The Son is second in rank to the 
Father, since ILc is from Him ; and in prerogatives, inasmuch 
as the Father is the origin and eau.se of His existence.”^' 
Accor<lingly, the primitive writers, vvitli an unsuspicioii.s 


^ Bull Defons. iv 2 1 Or, to take the opinion of Petavius, as 

cojumi'iitetl on by Ciidworth; “ Petavius hiiu.self, expounding the Atha- 
iiiisian crood, writeth in tins manner: ‘The Father ia in a riglit Catholic 
manner affirmed hy m().st e.f (he aneients, to he greater than the Son, and lie ■ 
ia e()nimonly .said alao, without repreheiiidon, to bo before Him in respect of 
original.’ \VJiereo]iun he ooncludetb the tme meaning of that Creed to be 
this, that no Penson of the Trinity is greater or IcAs tiian other in respect of 
the e.s.senco of the Codlieud common to them all .... but that notwith¬ 
standing there may be some ine,qujility in them, lus they aro Hie Dcus et Iloec 
Persona. Wherefore when Athanjisius, and the other orthodox Fathers, 
writing against Arius, do so fret^ucntly assert the equality of all the Throe 
Persons, lliis is to be understood in -way of opposition to Ajrius only, who ' 
m.T.(lo the Son to be uneijual to the Father, as .... one being God, 

and the or,h<;r a creatui’c; they affirming on the contrary, that He was equal 
to the father, as . . . that is, as God and not a creature.” Cudw. 

Intoll Syst. 4. ^ ;j(j. 

** Justin. Apol i 13. 60. Bull. Pefon.s. iv. 2. § 6. ? 0. Potav. «, %: 
§ 2 Ac. 
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yet reverend explicitness, take for granted the essentially chap. n. 
ministrative character of the WL<sra<sii or Person of both Son 
and Spirit, compared with the Father’s; still of course speak¬ 
ing of them as included in the Divine Unity, not as external 
to it. Thus Trenseus, clear aud undeniable as is his orthodoxy, 
yet declares, that “ The Father is ministered to in all things 
by Ilis own Offspring and J/ikeness, the Son and Holy Ghost, 
the Word and Wisdom, of Whom all angels arc servants and 
subjects.” In like manner, an vrrr,i^ie’ia is commonly ascribed 
to the Son and Spirit, and a prcecepfio, !3ov}.ri<rt;, and dsX^/j,a to 
the Father, by Justin, Irenajus, Clement, Origen, and Metho¬ 
dius,*’ altogether in the spirit of the Post-Nicene authorities 
already cited : and without any risk of misleading the reader, 
as soon as the second and third Persons are understood to be 
internal to the Divine Mmd, con>lat^lral^a insttrnmenta, obedi¬ 
ent (at most) in no stronger sense, than when the human will 
is said to be directed and influenced by the reason. Gregory 
Nazianzen lays down the same doctrine with an explanation, 
in the following sentence : “ It is plain,” he says, “ that those 
designs which the Father conceives, the Word fulfils; not as a 
servant, or not entering into them, but with full knowledge 
and a master’s ])o\ver, aud, to s[)eak more suitably, as if He 
were the Father.” ^ 


The Scriptural and Catholic sense of tlie word Son has noiv 
been explained; on tlie other hand, it is easy to see what was 
the defect of the image, and conse(|uent danger in the use of 
it. First, tliere was an apj^earaneo of materiality, the more 
suspiciously to bo viewed because there were heresies at the 
time which denied or neglected the spiritual nature of Almighty 
God. Next, too marked a distinction seemed to be drawn be¬ 
tween the Father and Son, tending to give a sep.irate individu¬ 
ality to each, and so to inl,rodu(*e a kind of ditheism ; and hero 
too heresy and pljiloso])hy had prepared the Avay for tiie intro¬ 
duction of the error. 'I’lie A'aloutiuians aud Manichecs are 
chargeable with both miscoueeptions. 'L’he Eclectics, with the 
latter; being Eniauatists, they seem to have considered the 
Son to be both individually distinct from the Father, and of an 

V 

inferior nature,—Against those errors wo have the following 
among other protests.^ 


o'" 

1.he iiTiuiJO 
oontauui' 

111 till; iviii'il 


Potav. i o § 7. Petav. ib'ul. et sc(ii((. 

® Bull. Befens. ii. l.'l. \ 1<>. 

** In like manner Justin, .after saying that the Divine Power called the 
Word is horn from the Father, adds, “ but not hy sejiaration from Him 
(«eer’ a.s if the Father lost part of Ilimsi'lf, as corporeal sub-stanoes aie 

not the same before and after separation.” ” The Son of God,” says Clement, 
“ never relinquishes His jiilaeo of w'atch, not parted or siqiaratod off, not 
passing from place to place, but ahvny.s everywhere, illimitable, all intellect, 
the perfect radiance of the Father, all intelligence, all-seeing, all-heaving, all¬ 
knowing, sei'irching the angelic spirits wdth His Spirit,” 

8 
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1 loci I 111!' rif 
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Tertullian says, “ We declare that two are revealed as God 
in Scripture, two as Lord; but wo explain ourselves, lest offence 
should be taken. They are not called two, in respect of' their 
both being God, or Lord, but in respect of their being Father 
and Son ; ami this moreover, not from any division in their 
nature, but from mutual relation, the Son being considered by 
us as included in the individuality of the Father.”®’ Origen 
also, commenting upon the word a-valymafia, in Heh. i. says, 
“ Holy Scripture endeavour.s to give us notions of the truth, 
and to load us to a rctined i)erce])tion of it, by introducing the 
illustrati:m of breath {arfiic, Wisd, vii. 25.) This material 
imago has b(‘on selected, in order to our understanding even 
in a degree. hoAv C}iri.st. Who i.s Wisdom, i.ssues, as though the 
lircath, from the perfection of God Himself. . . In like manner 
from the analogy of material objects, He is called a pure and 
])erfeet Emanation of the Almighty glory (amppoia. Wisd. ibid.) 
Loth those vosemblauces most clearly sh(;w the fellowship of 
nature between the Son and Father. Few an emanation seems 
to be Lfioo-jaioc. i. c. one with that of which it is the emanation.” 


And to Lmard still more strongly against any misconception of 
the real drift of the illustration, he cautions liis readers against 


“those absurd fictions wliicli irive the notion of certain literal 


e.vtensions in the Divine nature; as if thev would distribute it 
into parts, and diiide the I’ather, if they could; whereas to 
entertain even the light suspicion of this, is not only extremely 
impious, but foolish also, nay, not even intelligible at all, that 
an incorporeal n iture should be cap.able of division.”^ 

2. To meet this misconception to which the word Non gave 
rise, the ancient h’athors availed tlicmselves of the other chief 


appellation given to our Lord in Scrijiture. The Logos or 
vSophia, the M'ord, lieason, or Wisdom of God, is only by St. 
John distinctly applied to Christ; but both before his time 
and by his contemporary Apostles it is used in that ambiguous 
sense, half literal, half evangelical, which, when it is once 
known to belong to our Lord, guides us to the right interpre¬ 
tation of the metaphor. E. g. wlieu St. Paul declares that 
“the Word of tiod is alive and active, and keener than a two- 


edged sword, and so jiiercing as to separate soul and spirit, 
joints and nerves, and a judge of our thoughts and designs, 
and a witness of every creature,” it is scarcely possible to 
decide whether the revealed law of (Tod be spoken of, or the 
Internal Son. On the whole it would appear that our TiOrd is 
called the Word or Wisdom of God in two respects; first, 
to denote His essential pi*esence in the Father, in as full a 
sen.se as the attribute of wi.sdom is essential to Him ; secondly, 


hull Defims. ii. 4. .3, 7. § 3. Potav. i. 4. 3 1, 

Bull ii. 9, §’19 
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His mecliiitorsbip, as the Interpreter or Word between God chaiml 
and His creatures. No appellation, surely, could have been 
more appositely bestowed, in order to counteract the notions 
of materiality and distinct individuality, and beginning of 
existence, which the title of tlie Son was likely to intro(luce 
into the Catholic doctrine. Accordingly, after the words 
lately cited, Origen u.ses it, (or a metaphor like it,) for tliis 
very purpose. Having mentioned the absurd idea, which had 
prevailed, of parts or extensions in the Divine nature, he pro¬ 
ceeds : Katlier, as will proceeds out of the mind, and neither 
tears the ininil, nor is itself sep.uMt'vsl or divided from it, 
in some such manne]* must we conceive that the I'ather has 
begotten the Smi, Who is His Image.” Elsewhere he says, 

“ It were impious and perilous, merely because our intellect is 
weak, to deprive God, as far as onr w'ords go, of His only- 
begotten co-eteiaial W«>rd, viz. the ^nisdonK in which fie tea.s 
hlesscd. (Pi‘ov. viii. dO. ) We might as well conceive that Ho 
w'as not for ever blessed.”Hence it was usual to declare 
that to deny the eternity of our Lord was all one as saying 
that Almighty (Tod was once without intelligence : e. g. 

Athenagoras says, that the Son is the first offspring of the 
Father; not as made, for God being Mind Eternal, h.id from 
the beginning re.ison (W>i- 7.Cyo),') in Himself, being eternally 
intellectual (^-oyixo?); hut that He is so, as issuing forth (t^o 
upon the cliaolic mass as the Rule and the Agent of 
creation (idia y.ai vAi-yna.)'' 'J’lio same interpret,ation of the 
sacred figure is continued aiter the INicene Council; e. g. 

Basil says, “■ If (dirist he the Power (jf Gofl, and the Wisdom, 
and these he \increate and co-oternal wdth Ghal, (for He never 
wuis without wisdom and ])ower.; then, Christ is uncreate 
and co-eteru.il with (xod 

But here again the metapluir was necessarily imperfect; and, Uonw m 
if pursued, open to misconception. Its obvious tendency was 
to obliterate the notion of the Son’s Personality, i.e. to intro¬ 
duce Sabellianism. Sometliing n'scmbling this w'as the error 
of Paulim of Samosata and Marcellus : wdio, from the fleeting 
and momentary cliaraeter of a w'ord spoken, inferred that the 
Divine Woi’d w'as but the temporary manifestation of God’s 
glory in the mm Ohrisl. And it was to counteract this 
tendency, i. e. to witues.s against it, tliat the Fathers spc.ik of 
Him as the hverooraroi \oy6c, the permantuit, I'oal, and living 


Word. 

3. The above is a .sketch of the pri)nitive doctrine concern¬ 
ing Christ’s divine nature, as contained in the two chief 
appellations which are ascribed to Him in Scrij)turc, The 
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CHAP. II. ideas they convey mny be denoted by the symbols sx. hoZ, and 
ev hui ; as though He wore so derived from the simple Unity 
~ ~ ■ of God as in no respect to be divided or extended from it, (to 
speak metaphorically,) but to inhei’e within Ilis mysterious 
individuality. Of these two conditions of the doctrine, how¬ 
ever, the divinity of Christ, and the unity of God,^ the latter 
wa.s much more earnestly insisted on in tlie early times. The 
divinity of our JjoivI was, on the whoh*, too plain a truth to 
dispute ; but in proportion as it was known to the heathen, it 
vvould seem to tlieni to involve this consequence,—that, much 
as the (.'hristian.s ,s])oke against ]a)]ytheisin, yet, after all, 
they did admit a polytliei.sm of tlieir ow’ii instead of the 
Pagan. Hcnicc the anxiety of the Apologists, while they 
assail the licathon ei’ced on this account, to defend their owui 
against a similar cliargc. 'i’hus Athenagoras, in the passage 
lately referred to, says; “Let no one ridicule the notion that 
God has a Sou. For we have not such thoughts either about 
God the Fatiicr or the Son as your poets, who, in their 
m}thologies, make tlie gods no Ixdtei* than men. Jiut the 
Son of God is the AVord of the Father .... the Father and 
the S'on behuj one. The Son being in the Father, and the 
Father in the Son, in the nnity and power of the Spirit, the 
Son of (jod is the Mind and UAird of the Father.” Accor¬ 
dingly, the divinity of the Son being a.ssumed, the early 
wriier.s are oarn(‘st in protecting the doctrine of the Unity; 
protecting it both from the matei’ialism of dividing the God¬ 
head, and the paganism of separating the Son and Spirit from 
the Father. And to tliis purpose they made both the h 
and the sv h'^ hub.seiwient, in a manner which shall no^v be 
shown. 

First, the h i>sa.—It is the clear declaration of Scripture, 
^ must receive without (piosticmiug, that the Son and 

Spirit arc in the one God, and lie in Tliem. There is that 
remarkable text in Jolin i. W'hich says that the Son is “in the 
bosom of the Father.” In another place it is said that “ the 
Son is in the Patlicr and the Father in the Son.” (John xiv. 
11.) And elsewdiero the Spirit of God is compared to “the 
spirit of a man which is in Jiim.” (1 Cor. ii. 11.) This is, in 
the theological language, the doctrine of the or 

circumincessio; wdiich w as used from the earliest times on the 
authority of Scripture, as a safeguard and witness of the 
Divine Unity. A pas.'iage from Athenagoras to this purpose 
has just been cite{l. Clement has the following doxology at 
the end of his Christian instructor. “ To the only God, Who 
is Father and Son, Son and Father, Son our guide and 
teacher, wdth the Holy Spirit also, in all things One, in Whom 
arc all things. ... to Him be glory now and for ever.” And 
Gregory of Nc'a x'sare.a declare.^, “ In the Trinity there is 
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nothing created, nothing subservient, nothing of foreign cuaimj. 
nature, as if absent from it once, .and afterwards added. The 
Son never failed the Fiither, nor the Spirit the Son, but the 
Trinity remains evermore unchangeable, unalterable.” These 
authorities belong to the early Alexainlrian school. The Ante- 
Nicene school of Rome is still more explicit. Dionysius of 
Rome says, “We must neitlitu* distribute into three deities tiie 
awful and divine Unity, nor diminish the dignity and infinite 
majesty of our Lord by the notion of Ilis being a creature, 
but vve must put our trust in God the Father Almighty, and 
in Christ Jesus His Son, and in the floly Spirit; and believe . 
that the Word is ever (me by nature witli the Siijjreme God. 

For He savs. I and the Father are One; and, I am in the 
Father, and the Father in ]\le. For thus the Divine Ti*inity 
and the holy doctrine of the Unity will be safe.” ’- 

This doctrine of the coiuhernnre, as protecting ibo Unity J|'edia- 
without intrenching on the perfections of the Son and Spirit, of 'I'ruiita- 
may even be called the characteristic of Catholic Trinitarianism '■**‘*”*'"- 
as opposed to all couiilorfeits, whether philosophical, Arian, 
or Oriental. One Post-Kicone statement of it shall be added. 

“ If any one truly receive tlie So)i,” says Ilasil, “ he will find 
that He brings witli Him on one liand llis Father, on the other 
the Holy Spirit. For ueithei* can He be severed from the 
Father, Who is ever of and in tlic J‘’atiier; uoi* again dis¬ 
united from His own Spirit, Who ojicr.ites all things by means 
of It. . . . For we must not conceive sejiaratiou or division in 
any way; as if eitlioi* the Son could bo supposed without the 
Father, or the Spii'it disunited from the Son. Hut there is dis¬ 
covered between them some ineffable and iiicomprchensible, 
both union and distinction.”'' 

Secondly, as the kv OsOj led the Fathers to the doctrine of the t!h' 
‘TTspi^uipYiffig, so did the ex dsoZ to that ot the ijjovapyja ; still, with 
the one object of pro testing against all .‘ippoarance of Polytheism 
in their creed. Even the heal hen had sho^vn a disposition, 


a Shortly heforr lie had used Uio following stronger expressions . 

Tt? Twv oK&tv rav Diiav os T(V eyhiainiefren hit re \ytdif 

nu'S[A.». The Anto-T'iieene African school is as express as tlie Uonian. T((r- 
tullian says, “ Contioxus I’atris in 111)0, et Filii in Pai’aeleto, rres effieit colnu- 
r<!ht 08 , qui tres unum sint, non unus. ’ Hull. Dofens. ii. 0^1 12 g 1. 11, 
i. iv. 4. g 10. 

** Petav. iv. IG. § 9. The Seini-arian cre('d, e.illc<l di’aivn up at 

Antioch A I). H45, which is in parts unexceptionable in 2X>int of orthodoxy, 
contains the following striking oxj) 0 .sition of the t.’atholic notion of the 

o'j'j,Qug 2 i ^.0 affirm the .Son to have a. tli.stinet (‘xistcnce and life as tho 
Father has, jet we do not therefore s(q>aratc Him from the Father, inventing 

t ilace and di.stancc between Their union after a corporeal manner. For we 
lolievo that they arc united witliout medium or interval, and are insepa¬ 
rable." And then follow words to which our language is unequal: i>.«u t«d 

n«T{»< 1»V Ti'ev' i'-au Si tsu Ti'sk = tm netT{i, »rci 

Tt7} rarfvaif vt?wen iyx'rt.iiau Bull Pcfens iv -I ^ 
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«lesignc«lly oi’ Irom a spontanoousj feeling, to tmoe all tlieip 
deities up to one IVineiplo or dfyj ; as is evident by their 
Theogonios.* Much more did it become that true religion, 
which prominently put forth the Unity of God, jealously to 
guard its language, lest it should seem to admit the existence 
of a variety of original Principles. It is said to have been the 
doctrine of the Marcionists and Manichces, that there were 
three unconnected indejtendent Beings in the Divine nature. 
Scripture and the Church avoid the appearance of trilheism, 
by tracing bach, (if vve may so say,) the infinite perfections of 
the Son and Spirit t(j Him Who.se Son and Spirit They are.— 
They arc, so to express it, but the new manifestation and 
repetition of the b'atiicr; there being no room for numeration 
or comparison hetsveon Tlicm, nor any resting-place for the con¬ 
templating niiml, till They are referred to Him in Whom They 
centre. On the other liand, in naming the Father, we imply 
the Son and Spirit, wliether 'riioy be named or not.^ With¬ 
out lliis key, the language of Seriptiire is perplexed in the ex¬ 
treme. Let 1 Jolin V. 20. be taken as an example ; or again, 
1 Cor. xii. 4—0, .John xiv. 10—18. xvi. 7—15. Hence it is, 


that the Fatlu'r is calh'd ‘‘ the onlv flod,” at a time when our 
liord’s name is also mentioned, John xvii. 3. 1 Tim. i. lt>, 17. 


as if the Son was but the I'eiteration of His rer.soii WIio is in 


heaven, and theretbi'c not to ho contrasted to Him in the way 
of number. The Oecd, called the Apostles’, follows this 
mode (J stating the doctrine; the title of God standing in the 


opening airainst the Father’s name, while the Son and Spirit 
are introduced as develojunents, (so to say,^ of and in the one 
Fiternal Principle. The Nieone Creed, eominonly so called, 
directed as it is against the impugners both of the Son’s and 
of the Spirit’s divinity, nevertheless observes the same rule 


even in a stricter 


form, beginning with a confession of the 


“ one God.” Whether or not this mode of speaking was 
designed in Scriptm-o to guai'd the doctrine of the Unity from 
all verbal infringement, (and there seems evidence that it was 


so, c. g. 1 Cor. viii. 5, (>,) it cortaiidy was used for this purpose 
in. the primitive (Juirch. Thus Tcrtullian says, that it is a 
mistake “ to suppoi-e that the number and arrangement of the 
Trinity is a divi.sion of its Unity; inasmuch as the Unity 
drawing out the 'I’rinity from itself, is not destroyed by it, but 
is sub.scrvod.”“ Novatian, in like manner, says, “ God origi¬ 
nating from God, so as to be the Second Person, yet not 
interfering with the Father’s right to be called the one God. 


^ Cudvv. riiU'll. Syst. 4. ^ 1*5. A than. a<l Scrap, i. 14. 

'■ Aj^ain ho says, that ■“ thn Tx-inity (lo.scendiug from tho Father by closely 
koit and ■’ormr-ctod steps, both is con.sistcnt with the monarohia (rnjtv), ami 
j)'o.-.,’rve« the fcononila (Trinity) ” 
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For, had lie not been derived, then indeed when compared vvitli chap. ii. 
Him Who is nnderived, He would seem, fi*om the appearance 
of' equality in both, to make two underived, and tlieref'orc two 
Gods.” 


Accordingly it is impossible to worship One of the Divine 
Persona, without worshipping the Others also. In praying to 
the* Father, we only arrive at IIi.s my.storioua presence through 
His Son and Spirit; and in praying to the Son and Spirit, we 
are necessarily carried on beyond them to the source of Godhead 
from which They are derived. We see this in tluf very form 
of many of the i-eceived addresso.s to the Dlessed Trinity; in 
which, without intended reference to the mediatorial scheme, 
the Son and Spirit seem, even in the view of the Divine 
Unity, to take a place in our thoughts between the Father 
and His creatures; as in the ordinary do\<dogies “to the 
Father through the Sou and by the Spirit,” or “ to the Father 
and Son in the unity of the Holy Ghost.” 


This give.s us an insight into the force of expressions, Eiprcssi 
common with the primitive Fathers, hut heai’ing, in the eyes from t"i? 
of incousi<lerate observers, a refined and euriou.s character. 


H 


They call the Son, “ God of (.tod, Light of Light,” (kie. much 
more frequently than simply God, in order to anticipate in the 
very form of words, tlie charge or the risk of ditlieism. Hence, 
also, the illustrations of the sun and his rays, &e. were in 
such repute; viz. as containing, not only a description, hut 
also a defence of the Catholic doetriue. Thus Ilippolytus 
says, “When I say that the Son is distinct from tlie Father, 
I do not speak of two (iods ; hut, as it, n ere, light of light, and 
the stream from the fountain, and a ray from the sun.” ^ It 
was the same reason which led the Fathers to insist upon the 
doctrine of the ^ 


Petiw. PrtX'f. 5. g. 1 hi. 1. H Diony-siiis of Alo.xaiidria hapHos tlio 
Same doctrine, ■when he declares; " Wo extend the, indivisih]** thiity into the 
Trinity’’, and again wo concentrate the inth^'jtriietihle Trinity into tho Unity.” 
And Hilary, to take a Post-Isiccne authority, “ Wo do not detract fnan the 
Father, His bein^ tho ono Co<l, wlien \^o say also Unit the Son is (jod. For 
there is (jto<l from (Jod, ono from one ; thorclbre one (Jod, beean ''0 (Jod from 
ITim.solf On tho other hand, the. Son is nut on that account tlie less Clod, 
because tho Father is the ono (3ud. For tho only-boj^otten Sun ot Ood is not 
undorived, so as to detract from tiie Father His being the ono (iod, nor for 
any other reason (Jod, hut because He is born of (Jod ” Vide also Athan. do 
Sent. Ih’onys. 17. Bull Defeiis. iv. 4. g. 7. 

Bull Pefens. iv 4 ^ o 
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SECTION IV. 

VAKIATIOXS IN THE ANTE-NICENE TlIEOLOttlOAL 
STATEMENTS. 


ObsiTViition 
on till’ I'uic- 
irolll!' 
tion. 


Vari.itions 
ill larly 
tiifolfiL'ical 
iniigiinjft. 


There will, of course, be diilcrences of opinion, in deciding 
how much of the eccle.siastical doctrine, as above described, 
was derived from direct Apostolical Tradition, and liow much 
was tlic result of intuitive spiritual percpption in scripturally- 
informod and deeply religious minds. Yet it does not seem 
too much to affirm, that copious as it may be in theological 
terms, yet hardly one can be ])ointed out which is not found or 
striclly implied in the New Testament itself. And indeed so 
much perhaps will be granted by all who have claim to be 
considered Trinitarians ; the objections, which some among 
them may be disposed to raise, lying rather against its alleged 
over-exactness in systematizing vSeripture, than against the 
truths themselves which are contained in it. But it should be 
remembered, that it is we in after tinics who systematize the 
statements of the h’athers, which, as they occur in their works, 
arc for the most part as natural and unpremeditated as those 
of (he inspired volume itself. If the more exact terms and 
plivases of any writer be brouglit togetlier, i. e. a writer who 
has lixed principles at all, of course tliey will appear technical 
and severe. W'c count tlic words of tlie Fathers, and measure 
their sentences; and so convert doxologies into creeds. That 
\vc do so, that the (Jliureh has done so more or less from the 
Niceno Council downwards, is the fault of those who have 
obliged us, those who, “ wliilc men slept,” h.ave “ sowed tares 
among the wheat.” 

'riiis remark applies to the statements brought together in 
the last section, from the early writers ; which, even though 
generally subservient to certain iinporturit ends, as e. g. the 
maintenance of tlic Unity of God, Ac. are still on the whole 
written freely and dcvotionally. But now the discussion 
passes on to that more intentional systematizing on the part of 
the Ante-Nicene leathers, which, unavoidable as it was, yet be¬ 
cause it was in a measure conventional, was ambiguous, and 
in consequence afi'orded an apparent countenance to the Arian 
heresy, it often becomes neees.sary to settle the phraseology 
of divinity, in points, where the chief problem is, to select 
the clearest words to express notions in which all agree; or 
to find the proposition whicli will best fit in with, and connect, 
a number of received doctrines. E. g. the Calvinists dispute 
among themselves whether or not God wills the damnation of 
the non-elect; both parties agree in doctrine, they doubt how 
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their own meaning may be best expressed.“ However clearly 
we see, and firmly we grasp the truth, we have a natural fear 
of the appearance of inconsistency; nay, a becoming fear of 
misleading others by our inaccuracy of language; and espe¬ 
cially when our words have been misinterpreted by opponents, 
are we anxious to guard against such an inconvenience in 
future. There are two characteristics of opinions subjected 
to this intellectual scrutiny: first, they are varioushf expressed 
during the process ; secondly, they are expressed technically, 
at the end of it. Now, to exemplify this in certain Ante- 
Nicene statements of the great Catholic doctrine. 

1. The word ayivvr,Tov, was tlie philosophical term to denote 
that which had existed from eternity. It had accordingly been 
applied by Aristotle to tlic world or to matter, which was 
according to his system without beginning; and by Plato to his 
ideas. Noav since the Divine Word w'^as according to Scrip¬ 
ture yinrirCg., He could Hot be called dyi'^vr,rog {cvf'.clastiny,) 
witliout a verbal contradiction. In process of time a distinction 
was made between dyivrtrog and r/ygoTi-roj, (iincrcatc and unhe- 
yotteh;) so that the Son might be said to be dysr/irug ymriro;. 
Idle argument, arising from this perplexity of language, is 
urged by Arius himself; who ridicules the dyivvriToy£]/‘=g, wdiich 
he conceives must be ascribed, according to the orthodox creed, 
to the Son of Uod.'* Some years afterward.s, the same was 
the palmary, or rather the es.sential argument of Jiunomius, 
the champion of the Anoma'ans. 

2. The ai/app^ov, (the uncaused or unoriyluatc.) According 
to the doctrine of the (Lovar/jn-, as already explained, the 
Father alone is the dp~^ri, and the Son and Spirit are not 

The heresy of the Tritheists, made it necessary to insist upon 
this. Hence the condemnation, in t!ie (so called) iVpostolical 
Canons, of those wdio baptized e/V rpiT; “in the name 

of Tdiree unoriginate.”® And Athanasius, (e. g.) says, “ We do 
not teach three JVinciples, (npy^ai,) as our illustration shows; 
for we do not speak of three Suns, but of the Sun and its 
radiance.”'^ For the same reason the early \vriters spoke of the 
Father a.s the ‘rr,yn &s6Tr,roc. At the same time, lest they should 
in word dishonour the Son, they ascribed to Him ampyog ysvvtjir/s.^ 
Thus Alexander, the first clmmpion of orthodox truth against 
Arius, in his letter to his names(ike of llyzaiitium : “ We must 
reserve to the unbegotten Father His peculiar prerogative, con¬ 
fessing that His existence is from none, and to the Son we 
must pay the due honour, attributing to Him rr/v dvapyov yivirim; 
and, as we have said already, paying Him worship, so as ever 
to speak of Him piously and reverently as ‘ pre-existent, ever- 

® Vid. another instance infra ch. v. 2 

>' Vid. infi-a g 5 *■ Bull, Defeii.s. ic. i g 0. 

<> t'lKjw. Intel) Syst 1 g lid. '' Suicor. Synih. Nicen. o. viii. 
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CHAP. II. living,' aiul ‘before the worlds.’” This distinction liowever, 
BEC'T. IV. 2 niglit be expected, was but partially received among the 
Cathoiie.s. Contrasted with all created beings, the Son and 
Spirit are of necessity iinoriginate, or avap^oi in the Unity of 
the Father. Clement, e. g. applies the following foi’cible ex¬ 
pressions to the Son ; he calls Ilim, rr/V dvapyov, dpyyv rs 

y.ai d-rapyjtv rdv ‘rrdvruv \ (“the cverla.sl.ing, unoi’iginate, origin 
and type of all things.”) It w.as not till they became alive 
to the seeming ditheism of such phrases, which the Sabellian 
controversy was sure to charg<} upon them, that they learned 
the accurate discrimination olisorved by Alexander. On the 
other hand, when tlie Arian contest urged them in the contrary 
direi*tion to Sabcllius, tlien they reiurneil more or less to the 
original language of Clement, though with a fuller explana¬ 
tion of their own lueauing. (liregory Nyssen, gives the following 
jdain account of the variation.s of their practice : “ Whereas 
the word upyji has many significations .... sometimes we say 
that the appellation of the uncaused (uiapyo;,) is not unsuit¬ 
able to the Son. For when it is taken t<i mean derivation of 
existence from no (yri airtw rmc,) this indeed we 

ascribe to the Father alone. Jhit according to the other 
.senses of the v\ ur<l, since creation, time, the order of the world 


arc referred to a cause in respect of tliese we ascribe to 

the only-beg<>tt<'n, suporioj'ity to any cause; so as to believe 
Him to be beyond creation, time, and .system, through Whom 
were made all things. And thus we confess Him, Who is not 


Iinoriginate (hapyov,) in regard to Ilis Person (V^g i-offTaffeug,) 
in all other respects to bo unoriginate, i. o. uncaused, (sysiv rh 
uvapyc, -,) and, wlulo the Pathcr is unoriginated and unbegotten, 
the tSon to lx; unoriginated in the sense c.vplaincd, yet not 
unbegotten.”'* 

The word nhtng used in thi.s passage, as a substitute for 
that use of dpyr, which peculiarly applies to the Father as the 
•rriyn tlsoTtjrog, is found as I'arly as the time of Justin Martyr, 
wlio in his dialogue with 'JVypho, declares tlie Father is to the 
Son the a’/r/og ToO shat : and it was resumed by the Post-Nicene 
writers, when the Arian controversy was found to turn in no 
small degree on the exact application of such terms. Gregory 
Nazian/en, e. g. says, “We shall keep to the doctrine of one 
God, if wo do but refer tlie iSon and Spirit to one origin slg 'iv 

V 11 b 


** Gregory N,iKianzen Miys the same more concisely : «Tiw, tin »ir,a, 
UaTs;« ei» y*? Tioj IIkW.’, ut oe/TWf. Bull, Dofen.s. iv. 2. g 8.1 

I 3. I'otav. i 4. g i. Suicer. ibid. 

*’ Ifowover, hero too we liuvea variation in the use of tlic word ; being 
.soim't.imcs applied to the Son in the sense of The Latin word answer¬ 

ing <0 it is sianetirnes caum, more commonly principium or auctor. Bull, 
li'irens iv i, 2. g 4 IVtaA', V •'> § 10 
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3. 'J'he Ante-Niceno liistory of the word which the chap. tr. 

Council of Nicoea ad(jj)ted a s its tost, will introduce a more 
important discussion. 

It is a peculiarity of revelation, that it clears up all doubts The «<;«■/«. 
as to the existence of God, as separate from, and independent 
of nature ; and shows us that the course of the w'orld depends 
not merely on a system, hut on a IJcing, real, living, and in¬ 
dividual. What we our.selves wdtnoss, evidences to us the 
operation of law’^s, physical and moral; hut it leaves uncertain, 
wdiether or not the pi'inciple of these be a mere nature or fate, 
whether the life of all things ho a Tnere anima nmndi, a spirit 
connatural wdth the body in wliich it acts, or an Agent power¬ 
ful to make or unmake, to change or supersede, acconling to 
His will. It is liere that rcwelation supplies the deficiency of 
philosophical religion; miracles are its emblem, as well as its 
credentials, forcing on the imagination the existence of an 
iiTospoiisihle self-dependent Ik'ing, as well as recommending 
a particular message to the reason. 'Fliis great truth, conveyed 
in the very cireumstanees under which revelation was given, 
is explicitly recognised in its doctrine. Among other modes of 
inculcating it, may he n.ameil the appcdhition under which 
Almighty God disclosed Himself to the Israelites; Jehovah, 

(or as the Septuagint translate it, o !1 jv) being an expressive 
appellation of Him, Who is essentially separate from those 
variable and perishahk: suhst.inces, which cr-eafion presents to 
our observation. Accordingly, the description of the Supreme 
JJcing as rh ov, oi* in other WT)rils, the docti’iiie of the ov(ti,x of 
God, became familiar to the minds of the primitive Christians ; 
as embodying the spirit of the Scriptures, and indirectly 
witnessing against the eharaeteristic error of pagan philosophy', 
which considered the Divine Mind, not as a realitv, but as a 
mere abstract name, or generalised law <>{ nature, or at best 
as a mere moile, principle, or an animatijig soul, Viot -a Deing 
external to creation, and possessed of individuality. Cyril of 
Alexandi'ia (hitines olkt/k to he --^-ay/ia uuOv'rapy.ruv, fj.ri d^o/xem 
sTspo'j ‘TTpfjg rriviavToZ (fodradiv,^ “that which has existence in itself, 
independent of every thing else ti) fix its reality;” i. e. an 
individual being. I’his sense of tlie w'ord must be carefully 
borne in mind, since it was not the sense given to it by the 
philosoj)bers; among whom it stood for the genus or species, 
not the individual, i. e. not the unum iiumcro, (as logicians 
speak,) but the ens unum in multivS; w'hicli latter sense of 
course it could not boar when applied 1o the One Unapproach¬ 
able God. The word, thus appropriated to the service of the 
Go<l of revelation, was from the earliest date used to give 
reality and subsi,stcnce to the Son ; and no word could be les.s 
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■ metaphofloal and more precise for this purpose, although the 
Platonists chose to refine, and from an affectation of reverence 
called God Justin Martyr, e. g. speaks of here¬ 

tics, who considered that God put forth and withdrew His 
Logos when it pleased Him, as if He were an influence, not a 
I’erson,'* somewhat in the sense afterwards adopted by Paulus 
of Sainosata and otliers. To meet this error, he speaks of 
Him as inse|)arahle from the oyff/a of the Father; i. e. in order 
to exclude' all such evasions of Scripture, as might represent 
the man Christ as inhabited by a divine glory, po^ver, nature, 
and the like; and which in reality load to the conclusion that 
He is nf)t God at all. 

For this purpose the word I'^Muetov was brought into use 
among Christian writers; viz. to express the real divinity of 
Christ, and that, as derived from, and one with the Father’s. 
Here again, as in the instance of its root, the word was 
adopted from tlie necessity of tiie case, in a sense different 
from the ordinary philosophical use of it. 'Oihwjsioc properly 
means o/ tkc- same 'nainre, i. e. under the same general nature, 
or species ; i. e. is applied to things, wliich are but similar to 
e;ich other, and are considered as one by an abstraction of our 
minds. Tlius iVristotle .speaks of the stars being hij^auhaia with 
eacli other; and Porphyry, of the souls of brute animals being 
o!MQo'j<si(fi to ours.*^ When, however, it was used in relation to 
the incominunieable JCssema* of God, tliere was obviously no 
abstraction possibh* iji contemplating Him, Who is above all 
comparison with His works. His natin-c is solitary, peculiar to 
Himself, and one; so that whatever was accounted to be oimoou- 
(jioc with Him, was necessarily iueluded in His individuality, by 
all who would avoid recurring to the vagueness of philosophy, 
and wore cautious to distinguish between the incommunicable 
Essence of Jehovah and all created intelligences. And hence 
the fitness of the term to denote without metaphor the relation 
which the J^ogos bore in tlie orthodox creed to His eternal 
Father. Its u.se is explaineil by Athanasius as follows. 
“Tliough,” he says, “ v. e cannot understand what is meant 
by the ousia (d' God, yet we know as much as this, that God 
exists (tTioci,) which is the way in which Scripture speaks of 
Him ; and after this pattern, when we wish to designate Him 
distinctly, we sa}^ God, Father, Lord. When then lie says in 
Scripture, ‘ 1 am 6 uv,' and ‘1 am Jehovah, God,’ or uses the 
plain word ‘ God,’ we understand by such statements nothing 
but His incoinjirehensihle o'jela, and that He, Who is there 
spoken of, exists (iariv.) Lot no one then think it strange, 
that the Son of God should bo said to be lx rjjg olciag rou 
of the substance of God; rather, let him agree to the explanation 


^ IVtav, iv 5^8. ^ Justin. Trypb. 121^. 
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of the Nieene fathers, who, for the words sx 0sou substituted the chap. ii. 
sx rjjs ouff/a;. They considered the two phrases substantially 
the hamc, because, as I have said, the word God denotes ' 
nothing but the oiiff/a airoZ roD cvros. On the otlier hand, if the 
Word be not in such sen.se Jx roS WeoO, as to be the true Son of 
the Father according to His nature, but be said to be lx row 
Ogo'~, merely as all creatures are such as being His work, then 
indeed He is not lx rrig obtfiag rov riarff'r, nor Son xar obsiav, but 
So called from His virtue, as we may bo, who receive (he title 
from grace. 

The term hij^ooixfio; is fii'st employed for tliis purpose by the Hisiovv of 
author of tlie TIo//a«k5p>7j, a Cliristian of the beginning of the’'^”" ' 
second centurv. Next it occurs in several writers in the end 
of the second and the beginning of the third. In Tcrtullian, 
the equivalent phrase, unius substantia}, is applied to the 
Trinity. In Origen’s comment on the Hebrews, the o/moovsiov of 
the Son is deduced from the figurative title a‘zaijya(f/j,a, there 
given Him. In the same age, it was emplo}ed by vanous 
writers, bishops and historians, as we learn from the testi¬ 
monies of Eusehius and Athanasius. Ihit at this era, a change 
took place in the use of it and otlier similar words, which is 
next to bo exjdaiiied. 

The oriental doid.rine of linianation.s was at a very ^‘ai’ly t,on7i7tii.> 
period combined with the Christian theology. According orumai 
to the system of Valentinus, a (hiostic licresiarch, 
flourished in the early part of ihe second century, the Supreme 
Intelligence of the world gave existence to aline t>f Spirits or 
Eons; who were all more or less jiartakcrs of His nature, i. e. 
of a nature the same, and inclnrled in His glory 

(?rX^pw,<4«,) though individually separate from the true and 
sovereign Deiiy. It is ohvious, that such a doctrine as this 
ahandous the great revealed principlo above ileseribod, the 
incommunicable cliaraeter and individuality of the Divine 
Essence. It considers all spiritual beings as like God, in the 
same sense that one man resembles or has the same nature as 
another: and accordingly it was at liberty to apply, and did 
actually apply, to the Creator arul Ilis creatures the word 
oz/oounf/oy, in the philosophical sense which the word originally 
bore. We have evidence in the work of Irenacus that the 
Valentiiiians did thus employ it. The Maniehees followed, 
about a century later ; they too were Emanatists, and spoke of 
the human soul as being b[Moo\jmv rCi ©e*, of one substance with 
God. Their principles evidently allowed of a kind of Trinitari- 
anism ; the Son and Spirit being considered Eons of a superior 
ordento the rest, o/zoovff/a with God because Eons, but one with 
God in no sense which was not true also of the soul of man. 


» .iUh.in <1(> D(>cr iVic. 22 
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CHAP. II. It is said, moreover, that they were materialists; and used the 
sE^iv. Yvord o/xooutf/ov in tlic still grosser meaning in which it may be 
r. 1 .—- applied to different vessels or instruments, wrought out^from 
some one mass of metal or w'ood. However, whether this was 
so or not, it is plain that any how the word in question would 
become unsuitable to express the Catholic doctrine, in propor¬ 
tion as the ears of Christians were familiarized to the terms 
employed in the Gnostic and Manichean theologies. 

history of the word rrpr/fSo'kri is parallel to that of the 
o’MooiimyJ^ It jiroporly moans any thing which proceeds, or is 
sent forth from the substance of another, as the fruit of a tree, 
or the rays of the sun; in Latin it is triinslated hy prolatio, 
cmisf>!o, or ^ditio, or wdiat is now expressed by the word 
d^rclopmcnt. Accordingly Justin emplo^^ed it, or rather the 
cognate phrase ■■xpoShrihv yhvjj/xa, to designate what Cyril calls 
above the ald'jrrap7.T(jv, the reality of existence, of the Son, in 
ojiposiiion to the evasions in the system of Samosatenus, 
Sabellius, and the rest. TerUdlian does the same; but by 
that time. Valentinus had given it a material signification, 
lienee Tertnllian is obliged to apologize for using it, when 
WTiting against Praxeas, the forerunner of the JSabelliana. 
“ Can the Word of (rod,” lie asks, “ be unsubstantial, Who is 
called the Son, WJio is even called (Jod I He is said to be in 
thc/onn of (jrod. Is not God a substance, Spirit though He 
he ? . . . . His suh.st anti ill Word then, 1 call a Person, and the 
)Son, .and being such. He comes next to the Father. Let no 
one suppose that I am bringing in the notion of any such 
'rpr^f./J, as ^’a1entinus imagined, drawing out his Eons the one 
from the other. Why must 1 give up the w^ord in a right 
sense, because heresy uses it in a W'rong? besides, heresy 

borrow’cd it from us, and has turned truth into a lie.This 

is the difierenco between the uses of it. Valentinus separates 
his probola) I’roin their Father; they know Him not. But we 
liold that the Son alone knows the Father, reveals Him, 
peifforms His will; in one sense, is a Spirit w ithin Him. He is 
ever in the Father, as He has said; ever w'itli God, as it is 
written; never separated from Him, for He and the Father arc 
one. This is the true probole, sent forth not divided off'.’”' 
Soon after Tertnllian thus defended his use of the word 
Tfo/3oA?;, Crigen in another jiart of the Church gave it up, or 
rather assailed it, in argument with Candidus, a Valentiniait. 
“ The Father,” he says, “though individual and simple,,yet 
becomes the Father of the Son, not by development, (r^c/SaXXfiiv) 
as some suppose; for if so, (ytpnfio^n) both Father and Son were 
of a material nature,”* Here we see two writera,*with 

“ Bcausobre Hist, Manich. iii. 7. g 0. 
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exactly the same theological creed before them, taking oppo- chap. h. 
site views as to the propriety of using a word which heresy 
had corrupted. 

Though Origeii gave up the word rrpoM, yet he used the 
word 6f/.oo{ioioe, as has already been mentioned. But shortly 
after his death, his pupils abandoned it at the celebrated 
Council held at Antiocii, (A, D. 264) against Paulus of Samo- 
sata. When they would have used it as a test, this heretic 
craftily objected to it on the very ground on which Origen had 
surrendered the He urged that, if Father and Son 

were of one substance, o/ujovefioi, there was some common eitf/a in 
which they partook, and wliieli eonserjiiently was distinct from 
and prior to the Divine Persons Themselves; a wretched 
sophism, which of course could not deceive I'irmilian and 
Gregory, but which, being adai)ted to perplex weak minds, 
might decide them on withdrawing the word. It is remarkable 
too, that the Council was ]\eld about the time when Manes 
appeared on the borders of the Autioeheno Patriarchate. 

The dispulative school of Paulus pursued the advantage thus 
gained; and from that time used the cdiargo of materialism as 
a weapon for attacking all sound expositions of Scripture truth. 

Having extorted from the Catholics the condemnation of a. 
word long known in the Church, almost found in Scripture, 
and less figurative and material in its meaning than any 
which could be selecled, and objectionable only as used by 
heretics, they employetl this concession as a ground of attack¬ 
ing expressions more directly metaphorical, taken from visible 
objects, and sanctioned by less weighty authority. In a letter 
which shall afterwards he cited, Arius charges the Catholics 
with teaching the errors of Valentinus and Manes; and in 
another of the original Arian documentSjJiusebiusof Is icoinedia, 
maintains in like manner that their doctrine involves the 
materiality of the Divine Nature. Thus they were gradually 
silencing the Church hy a jwocess which legitimately led to 
Pantheism, when the Alexamlrians gave the alarm, and nobly 
stood forward in defence of the faith. 

It IS worth observing that, when the Asiatic Churches had The Aiex 
given up the ofiooUionj they, on the contrary, had preserved it. 

Not only Dionysius willingly accepts the challenge of his name¬ 
sake of Rome, who reminded him of the value of the symbol ; 
but Theognostus also, who presided at the Catechetical School 
at the end of the third century, recognizes it by implication in 
the following passage, which has been preserved by Athanasius. 

“ The substance (ouff/a) of the Son,’" he say.s, “ is not external 
to the Father, or created; but it is by n itural derivation from 
that of the Father, as the radiance comes from light (Heb. 
i. 3.). For as the radiance is not the sun, and yet not foreign 
to it, so is there an eflluence, (acro7^o/a, Wisd. vii. 25.) from the 
Father's subdance (n-lahc,') though it be indivisible. For as the 
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CHAP. II. sun remains the same witjiout infringement of its nature, 
though it pour forth its radiance, so the Father’s substanee. 
is unchangeable, though the Son be its Image.”* 

®orae notice of the yinrl^h, or voluntary generation, 

will .suitably follow the discussion of the i/xcoiior/ov; though the 
subject does not closely concern the Church. It has been already 
observed that the tendency of the heresies of the first age was 
towards materialism and fatalism. An it was the object of 
revelation to destroy all theories which interfered with the 
notion of the Divine Omniscience and active Sovereignty, so 
the Church seconded this design by receiving and promulgating 
the doctrine of the o tZv, or o-jg/a of God, as a symbol of His 
es.sential distinction from the perishable world in which He 
acts. Diit when the o-jg/a itself was taken by the Gnostics and 
Manichees in a material sense, the error was again introduced 
by the very term which was intended to witness against it. 
According to the Oriental Theory, the emanations from the 
Deity were etoimal with Him.self, and were considered as the 
result, not of His udll and moral energy, but of the necessary 
laws to which He was subjected; a doctrine which was but 
fiitalisiu in amdlier shape, ’fhe Eclectics honourably dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in withstanding this blasphemous, or 
rather atheistical tenet. l’lotinu.s declares, that “ God’s sub¬ 
stance and Ilis will are the same; and if so, as He willed, so 
He is , so that it is not more certain that, as His substance or 
nature, so is His will and providence, than, as His will and 
providence, so is His substance.” Origen had preceded them 
in their op])osition to the same school. Speaking of the sim¬ 
plicity and perfection of the Divine Essence, he says, “ God 
does not even participate in substance, (ovg/ai) rather He is 
partaken; by those, namely, wiio have His Spirit. And our 
Saviour does not share in holiness, but, being holiness itself, 
is shared by the holy.” The meaning of this doctrine is clear; 
—to protest, in the manner of Athanasius, in a passage lately 
cited, against the notion that the o-jgia of God is something 
distinct from God Himself, the one immaterial, intelligent, all¬ 
perfect Spirit; but the risk of it lay in its tendency to destroy 
tlie doctrine of His individual and real existence, (which 
the Catholic use of ougia symbolized,) and to introduce in its 
stead the notion of a qunlity or mode of acting, as the gover¬ 
ning principle of nature ; in other words. Pantheism. This is an 
error of wliich Origen of course cannot be accused ; but it is 
in its measure chargeable on the Platonic mysteries, and is 
countenanced even by their mode of speaking of the tSupremo: 
Being, as not an oi<r/a but uvspougiog, above the notion of sub* 
stance.^ 


» Athftn. fie Peer. NTc. 25. 
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The controversy did not rest even on the sacred ground oirAr.ii. 
v^hich has been described, but was pursued by the heretical ^ 

party into the peculiar subject of (Jliristian theology. Thef^j^^^ 
Hanichees considered the Son and Spirit as necessary Emana- 
tions froTO^the Father; erring, first in their classing those Divfne the xnnity. 
Persons with intelligences confessedly imperfect and subservient, 
nejtt in introducing a sort of materiali^im into their notion of 
the Deity. The Eclectics on the other hand maintained, by a 
strong figure, that the eternal Son originated from the Father 
at His own will ; meaning thereby, tliat the everlasting 
mystery which constitutes tlic relation between Father and 
Son, has no physical or material conditions, and is such as 
becomes Him Who is altogether Intellect, and bound by no 
laws but those established by His own perfection as a first 
cause. lamblichus, e. g. calls tbe Son aWayrmc, sedf-begotten. 

The discussion seems hardly to have entered further into the Pti>«rs)cn 
Ante-Nicene Church than is implied in the above notice of it:“ ^ 
though some suppose that Justin and others i-eferrod tlie divine 
y*vy»)<r /5 to the will of God. ilowecer, it is cas\ to see that the 
ground was prepared for the introduction of a subtle and 
impious question, whenever the tlieologizmg Sophists should 
choose to raise it Accordingly, it w^as one of tlic^ first and 
principal inteiTogations put to the Catholics by their Arian 
opponents, w'hcther the yiwricic ot the Son vias voluntary or 
not on the part of the Father; their inference being, that 
Almighty God •wore subject to lavis e\tevnal to Hmusclf, if it 
were not voluntary; and that, if it\vere voluntary, the Son was 
in the number of things created. But of this, more in its place. 

b. The A(J 705 ivhla^^TflC. and rf^otopi/fc. One theory there 
adopted by several of the early Fathers, which led them to and 
spe^c of the Son’s yemfic as resulting from the Father’s wdll,*'*"' 
and yet did not interfere with His oiioauaioj. Of the two titles 
ascribed in Scripture to our Loi*d, that of the Logos expresses 
with peculiar force, His eo-etemity in the One Almighty 
Father. On the other hand, the wordSiow has more reference 
to His derivation and ministmtive office. A distinction resem¬ 
bling this had already been applied by the Stoics to the 
Platonic Logos, which they represented under two aspects, the 
Jyawt&sroj and the <7popopuri, i. e. the internal thought and purpose 
of God and its external manifestation, as if in w'ords spoken. 

The t^hns were received into the Church; the stand¬ 

ing for the Word, as hid from everlasting in the bosom of the 
Father, while the <s’poipopix.6g was the bon sent forth into tbe 
world, in apparent separation from God, with His Father’s 
name and attributes upon Him, and His Father’s will to per¬ 
form.* This cond’ast is acknowledged by Athanasius, Gregory 

Barton Bnmp Lfect note 91 Potav vi 1 3 
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Nyssen, Cyi’il, and other Post-Nicene writers; lior can it be 
censured, being scriptural in its doctrine, and merely expressed 
in philosophical language, found ready for the purpose. But 
further, this change of state in the Eternal Word, from r^xjse 
to energetic manifestation, as it took place at the creation, was 
called by them a yswrjffig ; and here too, no blame attaches to 
them, for the expression is used in Scripture indifferent senses, 
one of which appears to be the very signification which they 
put on it, the mission of the Word to make and govern all 
tilings, as may be argued fcom Gen. i. 3. Col. i. 15. Heb. xi. 8. 
Rc\. iii. 14. Ecclus \xiv. 3—9. This yevvyja’/e was also called 
the 'Tp/)sXtv(rf-, or ffoyxffrdiSaat', of the Son, which may seriptu- 
rallv be ascribed to tlie SsXyjffic, the will of the All-bountiful 
Father,"’ However, there are some early writers who seem to 
interpret the ycnr^aig in this meaning exclusively, the title of 
(Son being ascrilied to our Lord after the date of His mission 
or economv, and that of the J^ogos being His peculiar appella¬ 
tion during the previous eternity. Nay, if we carry off their 
expressions hastily or perversely, as some theologians have 
done, wo shall perhaps conclude tJiat they dared to conceive 
that God existed in one Person before the T^cs^sotf/c, and then, 
(if it may be said,) by a change of nature He began to exist in 
a second; as if an attribute (Aoyog g^^/a‘>eT 0 G) had become a real 
person, {'tpo^ooujc). The Fathers, uho have laid themselves 
o]X‘ri to this charge, are Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus, 
Hi])pol\tu«, and Noyatian, as mentioned in the first chapter. 

Noyv, that they did not mean yvhat a superficial reader might 
lay to their charge, may he argued first, from the parallel 
language of the Post-Nicencs, lately enumerated, whose ortho¬ 
doxy no one questions. Next from the extreme absurdity, not 
to speak of the impiety, of the doctnno imputed to them ; as if, 
with a more than Gnostic extravagance, they should conceive 
that any change or extension could take place in that Indivi¬ 
dual Essence Which is yyithout parts or passions, or that the 
divine ylwTigig could be an event in time, instead of being con¬ 
sidered a mere expression of the eternal relation of4he Father 
towards the Son. Indeed the very absurdity of the literal 
sense of their words, in whatever degree they so expressed 
themselves, was the mischief to bo apprehended from them. 
The reader, trying a rhetorical desor ption by too rigid a rale, 
would attempt to elicit sense by imputing a heresy; and‘would 
conclude, that they meant by the vpofoptxhg h&yog a created being, 
made at the beginning of all things as the visible emblem of 
the hoid^erog, to be the instrument of God’s purposes towards 
His creation. This is in fact the Arian doctrine, which dotibt>« 
less availed itself in its defence, of these declarations of in- 
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eaiitions piety; ot rather we have evidence of the fact that it char ii. 
did Bo in the letter of Arius to Alexander, and from the 
anathema of the Nicene creed directed against such as said 
that the Son «’p/V yiwrt^vivai olx ^v. • 

Lastly, the orthodoxy of the live writers in question, is ascer-Theophuas. 
tained by a careful examination of the passages from which the 
accusation has been brought against them. By way of illustra¬ 
tion one or two of these shall here be added. E, g. Theopbilua 
says; “God having His own Logos within Him, begat Him 
together with His Wisdom, (i. e. Ilis Spirit,) putting them 
forth before the world. . . 6 ^shg rbv tauroU Aoyov evdiaiOsTOv 

iy ro7g Id/ois aTXdy^vo/c, sysvv7]<Siv aurbv fjtfSrd rtjg sayroD (foftag e^~ 

tpsv^d/isvos (Psalm xlv. 1.) Tpi rm bXuv. He had this Logos as 
the Minister of His Avorks, and did all things through Him. . . 

The prophets were not in existence when the world was made; 
but the Wisdom of God, Which is in Him, and His holy Logos, 

Who is ever present with Him. o as/ <ru,a.cr«fwv aur^ ...” Else¬ 
where he speaks of, “ the Logos, eternally seated in the heart 
of God ; ” rbv \byty biatavrbg hhahrov iv xaphicf. €>eov. For, he pre¬ 
sently adds, “ before any thing was made. He possessed this 
Counsellor, as being His mind and providence. And when 
God pm’posed to make all that He had deliberated on, He 
begat this Logos and put it forth, eyhvjjf^i vpo<popix6v, being the 
first born antecedent to the whole creation ; not however Him¬ 
self losing the Logos (reason,) but begetting it, and yet ever¬ 
lastingly communing with it.” 

The following passage is from the work of llippolytusHippoiytiw. 
against Noetus. “ God ^vas alone, and there was no being 
coeval with Him, when He willed to create the world . . . Not 
that He was destitute of reason, (xoyog,) wisdom, or counsel. 

They were all in Him, He was all. At the time and in the 
manner He willed. Ho manifested His Word . . through Whom 
He made all things . . . Moreover He placed over them His ' 

Word, Whom He begat as His Counsellor and Instrument; 

Whom He had within Him, invisible to creation, till He mani¬ 
fested Him, uttering the wortl, and begetting Light from Light 
. . . and so another stood by Him; not as if there were two 
Gods, but as though light from light, or a ray from the Sun.”* 

And thus we close our survey of the Catholic Ante-Nicene 
theology. • 


* Bull. Defens, iii 7, b 
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SECTION V. 

THE ARIAN HERESY. 

It remains to give some account of the heretical doctrine, 
which was first promulgated >vithin the Church by Arius. 
There have been attempts to impute this heresy to Catholic 
writers previoiis to his time ; yet its contemporaries are express 
in their te«»liinony that he was the author of it, nor can any 
thino be* adduced irom the Aiito-Nicene theology to countenance 
the desired h\]>otlicsis. iSo^omcn evpi’es.sly says, that Arius 
w as the first to introduce into the Church the doctrine of the 

ojK hvrm. and the /jv Tors on oux r,y, the creation and non- 
eternity of tlie (Son of ()lod. Alexander and Athanasius, who 
had the amplest means of information on the subject, confirm 
his teslimons.'' That the heresv existed before the time of 

A 

Arius outside the f inirch, may be true; though little is known 
on the suliject. Altliongh tlie heresiarch does not venture to 
adduce in IjIs favour, the e\idence of former Catholics, he and 
his suppoi'tcrs nc\ei*tUcloss speak in a general way of having 
received their doctrines from others. Arius too, appears to be 
but a pai*ti/;au of the Eusebians, and thev in turn are refcmble 
to an excommunicated body, the Lucianists of Antioch. Bufc 
lierc we lose sight of the heresv; except that Origen assails a 
doctrine, whoso we know not, which bears a resemblance to it; 
n<i\, if wt may trust Rufiinus, which has adopted the very 
same het'*rodox formula which Sozomen declares that Arins 
was the first to preach within tlic (Jliurch. 

Before d<‘t.iibiig, however, in what his heresy consisted, it 
may be right briefly to lonfront it with such previous doc¬ 
trines, in or out of the Church, as may he considered to bear 
a resemblance to it. 

The fundamental tenet of Arianism was, that the Son of God 
was a creature, or in the scientific language of the times, o&x 
hvTw, of a suhst.ince that once w’as not; hence the Arians were 
called, 0 / bjx cvto^v, or the Tlxucontfi. It followed, that He 
only possessed a super-angelic nature, being made at God’s 
good pleasure before the worlds, after the pattern of the 
attribute Logos or Wisdom, existing in the Divine Mind, gifted 
with the illumination of it, and in consequence called af^ it; 
the instrument of creation and revelation; and at length nutted 
to a human body, in tlie place of its soul, in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

1. This doctrine resembled that of the five philoso|>hklnj| 
Fathers, described in the last section, so far as this; that it 
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identified the Son with the Aoyoe cr^o^o^/xos, spoke of the real crap, ii 
I^ogos as if merely an attribute, and yet affected to maintain a 
.. ^nnexion between the Logos and the Son. It differed from it, 

" inasmuch as they believ^, that He Who was the Son had^athws. 
€ver been in personal existence as the Logos in the Father’s 
bosom; whereas it dated His personal existence from the time 
of His manifestation. 

2. It resembled the Eclectic theology, .so far as to maintain wuh ecIoc 
the Son was by nature inferior to the Father; and, again,**®‘®*“- 
formed by the Father’s wdll. It differed from it, in considering 

the Son to have a beginning of existence, whereas the Pla- 
tonists held Him to be an (denial emanation, and the Father’s 
will to be a concomitant, not an antecedent of His yewjjtf/c. 

3. It agreed with Gnostics and Manichees, in maintainingwuhthe 
the Son’s essential inferiority to the Father. It vehemently 
opposed them, in their material notions of the Deity. 

4. It agreed with the Paulianists, in considering the Intel-y Pau 
ligent Principle in 0}iri.st to he a mere creature, hy nature sub¬ 
ject to a moral probation, as other imm, and exalted on the 
groimd of His obedience; and gifted, moreoviu*, with a heavenly 
wisdom called the Logos, which* guided Him. The two 
heresies also agi'ced, as the last words irnph, in considering 

the Logos an attribute or mauite.station, not a I’erson. Paulus 
considered it as if a voice or sound, which comes and goes; so 
that God may be said to have spoken in Christ. Anus makes 
use of the same illustivition. “ Wonojg Xcyojc Ka/'eTo he 

says, “ which of them is manifested in the flesh ? ” He differs 
from Paulus, in holding the pre-existence of the spiritual intel¬ 
ligence ni Christ, which he considers to bo the tii’st and only 
created by the b’ather, and the instrument of all subsequent 
creation, and other di\me operations. 

5. Arianism agreed with the heresy of Sahollius, in 

ing God to exi.st only in one Person, and His Logos to be but 
an attribute, manifested in the Son, Who was a creature.*’ It 
differed from it, as regards the sense m which it believed the 
Logos to he in Christ. The S ibelliaii, lately a I^atripassian, 
at feast insisted much ui>on the abiding presence of the Logos 
in Him. The Arian, but partially admitting the influence of 
the real Logos on His pre-exi.stmg soul, transferred the name 
to that soul itself, and maintained that the incarnate Logos was 
not the true Wisdom of God, which was one with Him, but a 
created semblance of it. 

$uch is Arianism in its relations to the principal errors of itsyvith 
time; and of these it was most opposed to the Valentinian and 
iSabelUan, which, as we shall see, it did not scruple to impute to 
its Catholic adversaries. Towai^s the Gatholics, on the other 
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CHAP.ir. hand, it stood thus:—it was willing to ascribe to the Son-all 
that is commonly attributed to Almighty God, His name, 
^ authority, and power; all but the incommunicable nature, or 
cvaia ; i. e. all but that which alone could give Him a right to 
these titles of honour in a real and literal sense:—Now, to turn 
to the arguments, by which tlie heresy defended i^elf, ■ or 
rather attacked the Church. 

ArRuinont Arius comnieiiced his heresy thus, as Socrates informs us. 
from the “ (1) If the Father begat the Son, He Who was begotten has a 
rsTmpi'i^ng beginning of existence (apyj,v uerdp'^tojg) ; (2) therefore once the 
* beginning-Son (lid not cxist (^v Sts oux ^v) ; (3) therefore He is formed 
from what once was not (s^ oix ovrwv iysi ucr^rfraff/v,”) * It 

appears, then, that he inferred his doctrine from the very 
meaning of the word Son, which is the scriptural designation 
of our Lord ; and so far he adopted a fair and unexceptionable 
mode of rt‘asoning. Human relations, though the merest 
shadows of “ heavenly things,” yet would not of course be 
employed hy Divine Wisdom without fitness, nor unless with 
the intention of instructing us. Hut what should be the exact 
instruction derived by us from the word Son is another question. 
The Catholics, (not to speak of their guidance from tradition 
in determining it,) had taken it in its most obvious moaning; 
as intei’preted moreover by the word f/,ovoysvrig, and as confirmed 
by the general tenor of revelation. But tlic Arinns selected as 
the sense of the figui'e that part of the original import of the 
word, which; though undeniably included in it when referred to 
us, is at bt'st what logicians call a proprium, deduced from the 
essence, not a part (»f the essence, and was peculiarly out of 
place, when the word was used to express a sacred doctrine. 
That a Fuiher is prior to his Son, is not suggested, though it be 
implied by the force of the terms, as ordinarily iisecl; and it is an 
inference altogether irrelevant, when the inquiry has reference 
to that Being, from the notion of Whom time as well as space is 
necessarily excluded. It is fair, indeed, to object at the outset 
to the word Father being applied at all in its primary sense to 
the Supreme Being; but this was not the Arian ground, whi<Jh 
• was to argue from, not against, the metaphor employed. Nor 


■ Socr. i. 5. The argument thus stated in th® history, answers to the 
scries of propositions anathematized at Nicoea, which ore as follows; the 
prcfix(id figures marking the cowesjjondence of each with those set down by 

Socrates. -rew XiygK-ci« (3) in tnrt «r( tix (1) xtti ir^ir tv. (8) ttmi 

cix Strair lyftire, r, ig wntTae-itit 4 tvrltit r xmrtlt, (4) il rfiwrh 9 

vlii/ Tau OcaT VI etyjx xoi9c},.ixii IxxKv/irivt, The hist proposition hero cott-' 

demned, viz, the mutability of tlie Son of God, which has no (xainterpaxt m 
the account given by Soemtes, probably was not one cef Arina’s origin^ 
profjositions, but forced fkun him by his opponents os a necessaiy (XBweqnenoe 
of his doc trine. He retracts it in his letter to Alexander, who On ^e other 
hand trfjara public testimony to his having declared it. Bnt of this more in 
its place. 
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even this tiie extent of perverseness which their argument chap. ji, 
evidences. Let it he observed, that they admitted the primary 
sense of . the word, in order to introduce a mere secondary 
sense,; contending, that because our Lord was to be considered 
really as a Son, therefore in fact He was no Son at all. In the 
first proposition Arius assumes that He is really a Son, and 
argues as if He w’^ere; in the thii*d, he has arrived at the con¬ 
clusion tliat He is created, i. e. no Son at all, except in a 
secondary sense, as having received from the Father a sort of 
adoption. An attempt was miule by the Arians to smooth over 
their inconsistency, by bringing passages from Scriptuire, in 
which the works of God are spoken of as births; as in tlie 
instance from Job, “He givcth biith to tlie drops of dew.’’. 

But this is obviously an entirely new mode of defending the 
theory of adoption^ and does not relieve their original offence; 
which consisted in their arguing from an assumed analogy, 
which the result of their own argument destroyed. For, if lie 
be the Son of God no otherwise than w^e are, i. e. by adoption, 
what becomes of the argument from the anterior and posterior 
in existence X as if the notion of adoption contained in it any 
necessary reference to the nature and circumstances of the two 
parties between whom it takes place. 

-Accordingly, the Arians were soon obliged to bchike them- 
selves to a more refined argument. They dropped the mention Jf 
of time, and withdrew the inference concerning it which they 
had drawn from the litoral sense of the word Son. Instead of 
this, they maintained that the relation of Father and Son, as 
jsucb, in whatever sense employed, could not but imply the 
notion of voluntary originator, and on the other band, of a free 

S ’ft conferred ; or that the Son must be essentially inferior to 
im, from Whose (JsXjjit/;, or will, His existence resulted. Their 
argument was conveyed in the foi'm of a dilemma: “ utrum 
volens an nolens Pater genuerit Filium ? ” The Catholics 
wisely answered them by a counter-inquiry, wliich w'as adapted 
to silence, without indulging the presumptuous disputant. 

Gregory of Nazianzen asketl them, whether the Father is God, 

“volens an nolens,” willingly or unwillingly; and Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria, “whether God is good, compassionate, merciful, and 
holy, with or against His choice X For if He is so in conse¬ 
quence of choosing it, -and choice ever precedes what is chosen, 

J 5 v Sn ov* 4*' vavra &s6$, these attributes once did not exist.” 

—^Athanasius gives substantially the same answer, solving, how¬ 
ever, rather than confuting, the objection. “ The Arians,” he^ 
says, “ i^irect their view to the contraiy to willing, instead of 
i^fisldering what is the prior and more fundamental. For as 
unwillingnesti is opposed to willing, so nature is that which it 
depends on and foiloAVS.* 

» Potav. ii. 6. g 9. vi 8. 
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CHAP. II. Further:—the Ariaiis attempted to draw their conclusion of 

_ the dissimilarity of the Father and Son from the wfaieh 

was acknowledged on all sides to be the peculiar attribute of 
ti im tilt the Father, while it had been the philosophical as well m 
iyt»r,To, Valentinian appellation of the supreme God. This was the 
chief resource of the Anomccans, who revived the pure Arlan 
heresy, some years after the,death of its first author. Their 
argument has been expressed in the following form; that the 
essence of the Father is &ytvvr}rov, that of the Son ymi^rhv ; but 
aysvvriTov and ygvvr,roy cannot bc the same.” The shallow'ness, 
, as well as the miserable trifling of such disputations on a 
serious subject, renders them unworthy a refutation, 
oom till"* Moreover, they argued against the Catholic sense of the word 
from what they conceived to be its materiality and un- 
> nttraiijw'arrantably contrasting its primaiy with its figurative slgni- 
fication, as if both could not ho preserved, they contended that, 
since tlie word must be figurative, that therefore it could not 
retain its primar;y sense, i. e. must be taken in the secondary 
sense of adoption. 

iiwn"\'r<l- reasonings of the Arians, so to call them, had now con- 

arsuinciitii' ducted them thus far; to maintain that our Lord was a creatui*e, 
advanced, after creation, to bo a son of God. They did not 
shrink from tlie inference which these positions implied, viz, 
that he was tried as other moral agents, and ailopted on being 
found worthy ; that his holiness was not essential, but acquired, 

I 1 -i of It w as next incumbent on them to explain in what sense our 
It Ilaa^ Ijjy fi,uyrjy(i/;c, siiice they refused to understand that 

word accortl ng to the Catholic comment of the i/iooveiw* 
Aecordinglv, they pronounced the ysivi^ffig to bc akitid of creation, 
and then they at once proceeded to hide the otFensiveness of 
this dogma by tho variety and dignity of the titles, by which 
they distinguisshed the Son from other creatures. They declared 
tJiat He was, strictly speaking, the only creature of God, as 
alone made immediately by Him; and hence called (lovirytyiiti as 
yeyyr,9iii h /aoioo ; ^ whereas all others were created through 
Him, as the instrument of Divine Power; and that in conse¬ 
quence, He vva.s xr/V/xa, aXX’ oly' eV r\v XTfff/idrwv' AXX* 

ws h ruiv yiyiiyr,/ji.svc,)i ; or, to eYpre.ss it with Something of 
the ambiguity of the Greek, that He was not a creature like other 
creatures. Another ambiguity of expression followed. The 
idea of time depending on that of creation, they were able to 
grunt, tliat He, Who w'as employed in forming the worlds, 
therefore existed before all time, <rpo y/ttym xa/ not grant¬ 

ing thereby that He was from everlasting, but that Iw* was 
brought into existence, dyjlmty independent of that sucoesBlon 

» Jksausobm, Hist Munich, iii 7 g 2. 

•* IVirson on the rot ii. n. 148 Suicer. Thesaur verb. 
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of second causes, (as they are called,) that elementary system CHar. it 
seemingly self-sustained, and self-renovating, to the laws of 
which creation itself may be considered as subjected. 

Nor, la^ly, had they any difficulty either in allowing or 3 P«*t«idea 
exp^ining away the other attributes of Divinity ascribed 
Christ in Scripture. They might safely confess Him to be per¬ 
fect t3k)d, one with God, adorable, the author of gdbd; still 
with the reserve, that sacred appellations belonged to Him only 
in the same general sense in which they are sometimes acci¬ 
dentally bestowed on the faithful servants of God, and without 
interfering with the prerogatives of the one eternal, self- 
existing Cause of all things 

Tliis account of the Arian system may suitably be illustrated 
by some of the original documents of the conti*oversy. Here,tr<»vci 8 y 
then, shall follow tu o letters of Arius himself, an extract from 
his Thalia, a letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia, anii parts of the 
circular epistles of Alexander of Alexandria, in justification of 
his excommunicating Arius and his followers ** 

1. “To his most esteeme.l superior, Jjusebius, a man of God, Letter oom 
faithful and orthodox, Arius, unjusth jiersecutcd by Alexander Lu&eb us 
for the all-conquering truth’s sake, of which thou too art a 
champion, sends health in the Ijord ! As Ammonuis, my father, 
was going *60 Nicomedia, it seemed becoming to address thee 
through him ; and withal to urge upon that deeji-seated affec¬ 
tion which thou bearest to^vards tlie brethren for the sake of 
God and His Christ, how fiercely the bishop hosets and pursues 
us, leaving no im^aus untried in his opposition. At length he 
has driven us out of tlie city [Alexandria] as impious men, 

(d^hug,) merely for dissenting from his public declarations, 
that ‘ as God is eternal, so is Hi.s Son ;—when the Father, then 
the Son ;—the Son is juvsent in God Avithout a birth (dygiKjjrws,) 
ever-begotten (ds/ymg,) an uubegotteii-booottcn (d■^s^'7lro^e>^}g ;— 
neither in thought, nor by an instant of time, is God anterior 
to the Son ;—an eternal (iod, an eternal Son ;—the Son is from 
God Himself auroj Toj iritoj) Since, then, Kusebius, thy 
brother of Caisarea, Theodofus, Paulinus, Ae . . . say that the 
unoriginated God exists before the Son, thei are (thus) become 
excommunicate by Alexiuuler’s sentence : all but Philogonius, 
Hcll.inicus, and Macarius, heretical, ill-grounded men, who 
say that He is the offspring or issue Avithout birth [oi fih 
0 / h ‘irpoScXtiv dyivvi^rov). These bla«pheuiics Ave cannot 
bear to hear even, no, not if the heretics should threaten 

• 14 toay b© addod, that the chief texts which thej adduced in controversy 
iKtcaf© Prov. viii 22. Matt, xix 17, xx. Mark xiii d2 John v 19, 
rivv 2d, I Cor. XV. 28 Col i 15 and othow which rofia: to our Lord’s 
ir^iatorial offii'c (Petav ii. Thcod Hist i 4) But it ia obAiou<4, that the 
strength of their cause did not lie in their knowledge of Scripture 

b Th^. Hist, i 4—6. Soori 6 A than in Arlan i 5 do Syn 15, 16 
Kpiph, H»r. Ixix. 6, 7. IJilar Trim iv 12 vr 5 
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CHAP. 11 .: US with ten thousand deaths. What, on the other hand,. 
mct.v are our statements and opinions, our past and present 
__===. teaching I that the Son is not unoriginate ; nor 

any how a part of the Unoriginate (jAipos dym^rou); nor 
made of any previously existing substance (sg ii^mstf^mu rmi) ; 
but that, by the will and purpose of God, He was in being 
before titne (-rph yjLvm xai -rph a/wv'jjv) perfect God, the only*' 
begotten {n-Xripi^s ©sor. ,u.ovoysvf,i), unchangeable; and that 
before this generation, or creation, or appointment oi* 
constitution. ^these words are selected by Arius as being 
found iu Scripture.] He was not (‘rpiv yuvri^f,, r^rot . , . r. X. . , 
ojx ^v). inasmuch as He did not ovist without birth ((Symjjros). 
And we are persecuted for saying, The Son has an origin (i. e. 
beginning, apyrv), but God is unoriginate (wapyo?) ; for this, 
we are under persecution, and for saying, that He is of a sub¬ 
stance that once was not oix 6^rw^), inasmuch as He is not 
part of God {>Jspog OsoZ), nor of any previously e.xisting sub¬ 
stance. Therefore w’e are persecuted ; the rest thou knowest. 
Be strong in the Lord, remembering our affliction, fellow- 
Lucianist, truly named Eusebius [tlie pious [.” 
i.mrrfrom 2. The spcoihI letter is written in the name of himself and 
Alexander his partizans of the Alexandrian Church; who, finding them¬ 
selves excommunicated, had withdrawn to Asia, where they 
gained leave to propagate their opinions. It was composeu 
under the direction of Eusebius of Nicomedia, and is far more 
temjieratc and cautious than the former. “ To Alexander, 
our blessed Father and Bisliop, the Priests and Deacons send 
health in the Lord. Our hereditary faith, which thou too, 
blessed Feather, lia.st taught us, is this. We believe in one 
God, alone wdthout birth, alone everlasting, alone imoriginate, 
alone truly God, alone immortal, alone wise, alone good, alone 
sovereign, alone judge of all, oi-dainer and dispenser, unchange¬ 
able, and unalterable, just and good, of the Law and the 
Prophets, and of the New Testament, We believe that this 
God gave birth to the only-begotten Son before eternal periods 
(Tfih yjoiuv a/uviuv), through Whom He hath made tho^e periods 
themselves 'Ofiaivv;'), and all things else;—that He gave birth 
to Him, not in semblance but in truth, giving Him a real exis¬ 
tence (v^'To<rr^<r^^^ra; at His own will, so as to be unchangeable 
and unalterable, God’s perfect creature, but not as other 
ci-eatures (oiy h rwv xrie/jt^drw), Ilis maJking (offsjpring) but 
not as if made ( ygvvi>iij.a, oXk' oiv m «•' rSiv ; hOft, ttS 

'V alentinus maintained, a development ('rpo^o'K^v), ner agS*in as 
Manichenus, a consubstantial part (fi^ipoe nor as Sfuladr 

bus, Son and Father at once (vio^jrdripa timv), tvhieh is to make i 
two out of one, nor as Hieracas, [the Maniehee,] a light from 
light, or torch divide#l in two; nor, as if Hevi^as l^x^viously 
in being and afterwai-ds begotten, (i. e. ci*eated Asmn to be a 
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Sottf) a notion condemned by tliyself, blessed Father, in chat. n. 
CSiurch and among the assembled clergy; but, as we affirm, — 
creftted by the will of God before times and before periods, and 
having life and existence from the Father, Who at the same 
time gave Him to share His own glorious perfections (r<is 
ovvwar^drriaotvras ecur^). For, when the Father gave to Him the 
inheritance of all things, He did not thereby deprive Himself 
of attributes which are His without origination 
being the source (-rjjy^) of all things. 

“ 8 o there are three persons {^nasTaeui ); and whereas God 
is the cause (amos) of all things, and therefore unoriginate, 
and altogether separate from all, the Son on tlie other hand, 
begotten by the Father timc-apart (ay/povu; ytvvrjhi's), and 
created and set forth before all periods, did not exist before 
He was begotten, but being begotten by the Father time-apart, 
was brought into being (Wsgrr)), the one production of the 
one Father. For He is not eternal, or co-eternal, or co-un- 
begotten with the Father; nor hath an existence collateral 
with the Father (a/j,a ri iiarpi rh uve/i ’ixii)-, as if there were two 
unbegotten principles (dp^ng ); but God is before all tilings, as 
being individual {fiovdg) and the principle of all;—and therefore 
before Christ also ; as indeed we liave learned from thee, in 
thy public prcaoliing. Inasmuch then as He hath His being 
(rh tfvmt) from God, iCnd Jfis glorious perfections, anti His life, 
and is intrusted with all things, for this reason God has 
sovereignty over Him (dp^y, aorno), as being His God and 
before Him. As to such phrases as ‘ from Him ’ (25 airoC), 
and * from the womb,’ (Ps. ex. 3.j and ‘ issued forth from the 
Father, and am come.’ (John xvi. 28.) if they be understooti,. 
as they are by some, to denote a part of one and the same 
snbiitanGe {fMp<>g roD o/zoouff/ow), anti a development ('rp6,3oX^)f 
then the Father will be of a compound nature and 

divisible, and changeable, and corporeal j and thus, as far as 
their woixls go, tlio incorporeal God u ill bo subjected to the 
properties of matter. I pray for th} he.ilth in the J^ord, 
blessed Father.” 

3. About the same time Arius wrote liis Thalia, or song ^or Arhivs 
banquets and merry-makings, from which the following is ex¬ 
tracted. He begins thus: “ According to the faith of God’s 
elect, who know God, holy children, sound in their creed, 

f 'fted with the Holy Spirit of (irod, I have received these things 
om the partakers of wisdom, accomplished, taught of God, 
and altogether wise. Along their track I liavc pursued hay 
emmie with like opinions, 1 the famous among men, the much- 
shfferer for God’s glory; and, taught of God, I have gained 
wisdom and knowledge.” After this exordium^ he proceeds 
to declare, ** that God made the Son the origin or beginning 
of creation (Apyh\ being Himself unoriginate, and Copied 
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CHAP. iL Him to be His Son ; Who on the other hand has no charact^Sr 
divinity in His own Person (Jdiov roZ ©eoO virierttifi* 
iddTr,Toi\ not bein^ equal, nor consubstantial (o/Moimc) %ith 
Him ; that God is invisible, not only to the creatures created 
through the Son, but to the Son Himself; that there is a 
Trinity, but not with an equal glory ; the Persons being sepa¬ 
rate fi*om each other (dvs‘r//jt,/xroj). One infinitely more ^orious 
than the Other [this is in opposition to the ; 

that the Father is difFerout in substance from the ^n (fivoj 
xixr o-jff/uv), as existing unoriginate; that by God’s will the 
Son became Wisdom, Power, the Spirit, the Truth, the Word, 
the Glory, ainl the Ima<fe of God; that the Father, as being 
Almighty, is able to give existence to a Being equal to the 
Son, though not superior to Him ; that from the time He was 
made, being a mighty God. He has celebrated the 

Greater ; that He cannot investigate (s^ix*id<far) His Father’s 
nature, it being plain that the originated cannot comprehend 
the Unoriginate; nay, that He does not know His own, nor 
understand anv thing Avith that true knowledge which God 
possesses.” 

i receipt of the letter from Arius, which was the 

cauhnus. first docimient liere cxhibite<l, Eustebius of Nicomedia, ad¬ 
dressed a letter to Paulinius of Tyre, of which the following is 
an extrax't. We have neither heard of two unoriginate prin¬ 
ciples 'c"yBvvr,rer), nor of one divided into tw'o, subjected to any 
material process ; but of one Unoriginate (dysvvttrov), and on© 
originated ^yiyovoi) by Him really; not from His substance 
(ojff/a;), but altogether foreign to the naturo of the Unoriginate, 
totally different f'W.pci/') in nature and in power, though made 
after the pei-fect likeness of the character and excellence of His 
Maker. . . . But if He was of Him in the sense of ‘from Him,’ 
as if a part of Him, or of the efiiuence of His substance 
dn-o^potas rijs o'jtflag), He would not be Spoken of (in Scripture) 
as created, or set forth ; . . . for what exists as belonging to 
the Unoriginate (s* tou dyivu^rou iTapyjav)^ cannot be considered 
as created or set forth, whether by another or by the Unori¬ 
ginate Himself, as being from the first of a nature which had 
no beginning , . . Nothing is of His substance ; but all things 
are made at His will,'* 

5 . Alexander, in his public accusation of Arius and his 

AUxau.iu-. party, writes thus. “They say that there was a time when 
the Son of God was not (nv «« Srt oix and that He Wins 
before had no existence was at length made, such as any other 
man is by nature. Numbering the Son of God among Created 
things, they are but consistent in adding that He is of im 

alterable nature, capable of vii’tue and vice.When it is 

urged on them that the Saviour differs from others called sons 
of God, by the unchangeableness of His nature, throwing off 
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aH reYerenoe, they say, that God, foreknowing and foreseeing chaf. ii 
H is obedience, chose Him out of all creatures; Chose Him, I 
say, not as if possessing aught by nature and right above the ’ 
others, (since, as they say, there is no Son of God by nature,) 
nor bearing any p^uliar relation towards God ; but as being 
of an alterable nature, preserved from ftilling by the pursuit 
and exercise of virtuous conduct, so that if Paul or Peter had 
mode such strenuous progress, they would have gained a son- 
ship equal to His.” In another letter, which was a circular 
addressed to the Christian Churches, he says, “ It is their doc¬ 
trine that ‘ God was not alw'ays a Father, that the Word of 
God has not always existed, but was made of created substance 
(*| 6 UX ovraiv) ; for the ever-existing God made Him Who once 
was not, out of a substance which once was not (6 0ehg rhv 
fAt! ivra, sx roZ hvrog TiTo/jj/e.) . . . llo is neither like the I'ather 
in substance (d/xn /05 xar’ oheiav), nor is Ho the true and innate 
Logos of the Father, nor His true Wisdom; but one of His 
works and creatures ; and by a stn>ng figure (xare/y^pricrixug) the 
Word and Wisdom, inasmuch as He Himself was made by the 
real Logos of God, and tliat wisdom which is in God, hy which 
God made all things, and Him in the number. Hence He is 
foreign and external to "the Divine substance (oocnag'), being 
separated off from it. He was m/ide for our sakes, in order 
that God might create us hy Him as by an instrument, and 
He would not have hail being, had not God willed our making. 
h>ome one asked them if the Word of God could tall as the 
devil fell I they scrupled not to answer, ‘ Certainh He can.’ ” 

More than enough has now been .said in explanation of a 
controversy, the very sound of which will over be painful to a 
Christian mind. Yet so it has been ordered, that He Who 
was once lifted up to the gaze of the world, imd hid not His 
face from the shame of derision and contumcl}, h.is again been 
subjected to rude and impious scrutiny in the promulgation of 
His religion to the world. And His true follovvers have been 
themselves obliged to raise and fix their eyes on Him, as if He 
were one of themselves, dismissing the reverence w hich would 
keep them ever at His feet. The subject may be dismissed 
witli the following remarks. 

1. First, it is obvious to notice the un-scriptural character vnscri^ 
of the arsmraents on which the heresy was founded. It is true o*' 

lihai the Artans did not neglect to support their case from such 
detached portions of the inspired volume, as suited their pnr- 
poae; bpt still it never can be said that they showed that 
earnest 'desire of sacred truth, and careful seai*ch into its 
documents, which alone marks the Christian inquirer. The 
question is not merely whether they confine themselves to the 
langHage of Scripture, but whether they began with the study 
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CHAP. II. of it. Doubtless to forbid in controversy the use of all wordi 
but those which actually occur in Scripture, is a superstition 
an encroachment on Christian liberty, and an impediment tc 
freedom of thought; and especially unreasonable, considmUj 
that a traditionary system of theology, consistent with, .bui 
independent of Scripture, has existed in the Church from thi 
Apostolic age. “ Why shouldest thou be in that excessive 
slaveiy to the letter,” says Nazianzen, “and yield to s 
Judaical wisdom, poring over syllables, while letting sli|] 
realities \ Suppose, on thy saying twice five, or twice seven, 
I were to understand thence ten or fourteen ; or if I spoke of 
a man, when thou hadst named an animal rational and mortal, 
should I in that case appear to thee to trifle ? how could 1 so 
appear, in merely expressing your own meaning 1 ” ® But, 
inasmuch as this liberty was an evangelical privilege which 
might be allowed to the Arian disputants, on the other hand it 
was a dangerous privilege also, ever to be subjected to a pro¬ 
found respect for the sacred text, a cautious adherence to the 
whole of the doctrine therein contained, and a regard also for 
those received statements, which, though not given to us as 
inspired, probably are derived from inspired teachers. Now the 
most liberal admission which can Fe made in behalf of the 
Arians, is, to grant that they did not altogether throw aside in 
controversy the authority of Scripture; i. e. proclaim themselves 
unbelievers ; for it is evident that they took only just so miich 
of it, as would afford them a basis for erecting their system 
of heresy by an abstract logical process. The mere words, 
Father and fSon, &c. were all they wanted of revealed 

authority ; they professed to do all the rest for themselves. The 
meaning of these terms in their context, the illustration which 
they afford to each other, and, much more, the Divine doctrine 
considered as one undivided message, variously exhibited and 
dispersed in the various parts of Scripture, were excluded 
from the consideration of controversialists, who thought that 
truth was gained by disputing instead of investigating. 

Their« 2. Next, it will be observed, that throughout tiieir diseus- 

tiTSwncu^sions they assumed as an axiom that there could bfe no mystery 
fnS^iogy. Scripture doctrines respecting the nature of God. In 

this, indeed, they did but follow the example of the contem¬ 
porary spurious theologies; though their abstract mode of 
reasoning from the mere force of one or two Scriptuire termi^ 
necessarily forced them more than others into the use and 
avowal of it. The Sabellian, to avoid mysteiy, dieaied tiie dis¬ 
tinction of Persons in the Divine nature. Paulus^ after¬ 
wards Apollinaris, for the same reason, denied the existence 
of two Intelligent Principles at once, the Word and the human 
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Souly kiiKe Person of Christ. The Arians adopted both eirors. chakii. 
Yet what is a mystery in doctrine, but a difl&enlty or inconsis- 
tency in the intellectual expression of it? and what reason is 
there for supposing that revelation addresses itself to the in¬ 
tellect, except so far as it is necessary for conveying and fixing 
its truths on the heart ? Why are we not content to take and • 
use what is given us, without asking questions 1 The Catho¬ 
lics on the other hand, pursued the intellectual investigation 
of the doctrine, under the guidance of Scripture and Tradition, 
merely as far as some immediate necessity called for it; and 
cared little though one mode of expression seemed inconsistent 
with another. E. g. they developed the notion of olgia against 
the Pantheists, of the swrograTog Xoyog against the Sabellians, 
of the evBid^trog against heathen Polytheism and the Emanatists; 
still, they did not use these for more than shadows of sacred 
truth, symbols witnessing against the speculations into wliich 
the unbridled intellect fell. Accordingly they were for a time 
inconsistent with each other in the minor particulars of their 
doctrinal statements, being far more bent on opposing error, 
than forming a theology;—inconsistent, i. e. before the 
experience of controversy, and the voice of Tradition, had 
detached them from less accurate or advisable expressions, and 
made them concede, or at least compare and adjust their 
several declarations. Thus, some said that there was but one 
iMr6grag/( (substance) in the Giodhead ; others three ucrogrdgsig 
(substances or persons) and one o-jg!a (substance); others spoke 
of more than one obgia. Some allowed, some rejected, the terms 

and ofMoo-ogiov, according as they were guided by the pre¬ 
vailing heresy of the day, and their own judgment concerning 
the' mode of meeting it. Some spoke of the Son as existing 
from everlasting in the Bivitie Mind ; others implied that the 
Logos was everlasting, and became the Son in time. Some 
asserted His dvafyji^ others denied it. Some when interrogated 
by heretics, taught that He was begotten by the Father, 0sX^gti; 
others, ^Ogti xa< in jSouK^gsug : oSre OeXarog rcu Ilarphg oyr« 
it'Kovne, tv rp uTsp f'jgu ; others spoke of a giv8po(j.oi 

Some declare that God is rpstc: others, 

numerically one;« while to others it might appear more ^ 
philosophical to exclude the idea of number altogether, in 
the discussion of that Mysterious Nature, Which is beyond 
comparison, whether viewed as One or Three, and neither 
falls under nor forms any conceivable species.** 

lu all stich various statements, the object is clear and 
unexceptionable, being merely that of protesting and prao-^Kwe> 
tically'' guarding against dangerous deductions |rom the 

doctjrtni. 

» Justin Tryph. 61. 100. «fcc. Petav. v5. 8. 8 14, 16, 18. 

«> PeUv. iv. 13. 
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rH\p. 11 Scripture doctrine; and the problem impHed In &M 

^ to determine how this end may best be effected. 'Hiejre are 
no signs of an intellectiinl curiosity in the teftor of thdeo 
Catholic expositions, prying into things not seen as ;J'et; nor 
of an ambition to account for the representations of the truth 
given nia in the sacred writings. But such a temper is the very 
characteristic of the Arian disputants. They insisted on taking 
the terms of Scripture and the Church for more than they Sfg-^ 
nified, and expected tlieir opponents to admit inferences alto* 
gether foreign from the theological sense in which they were 
really used. lienee they sometimes accused the orthodox of 
heresy, sometimes of inconsistency. To believe that the pre¬ 
existent Logos was the Son of God, was c.alled Valentinianism ; 
that the Son was the real Logos, was called Sabellianism. 
The Fathers of the Church ha\e come down to us loaded with 
the imputation of tlie strangest errors, merely because they 
united truths u liieli heresies but shared among themselves; nor 
have writers been wanting in modem times, from malevolence 
or earelessne{>^, to aggravate these charges. The mystei^y of 
their creed has been converted into an evidence of concurrent 
heresies. To believe in the actual Incarnation of the Ffemal 
Wisdom, has been treated, not as orthodoxy, but as an Ariano- 
Sahellianism. Gregor\ of Neoca>sarca was called a Sabellian, 
because ho ‘.poke of one substance in the Divine nature; he 
was called a forerunner of Arius, because he said that Christ 
was a creature. Origeii, so frequently accused of Arianism, 
seemed to be a Sabellian, when he said that the Son was the 
alraa/n'^na. Atlienagoras is charged with Sabellianism by the 
very wTiter ('Petau\ whose general theory it is, that he was one 
of those Vlatoni/ing fathers who anticipated Aiiius.* Alex¬ 
ander wlio at the opening of the controversy was accused by 
Arius of Sabellianizing, has in these latter times been detected 
by the flippant Jortin to he an advocate of fSemi-Arianism,’* 
which was the peculiar enemy and assailant of Sabellianism 
in all its fonns. The celebrated word hfu^litsm has not eaCa|^6d 
a similar contrariety of charges. Arius himself ascribes it to 
the Manichees; the Semi-Arians at Ancyra anathematisiie It at 
, Sabollian. It is in the same spirit that Arius, in his letter ttk 
Alexander, Ncoffs at the and ascribed tao 

the 8on on the orthodox s;y.steTn; as if the inconsistency, which 
the full sense of the words involved, was a sufficient refutation 
of the doctrine really expressed by them. 

CJatholics sustained these charts with a prudence, 

” **** which has, (humanly speaking), secured the succeeds of their 
cause; tl^ough it has availed little to remove the oaliunmes 

* Bull t>(?f 0 ns Ui. 5 3 4 
b Jortin Ikolm Hist vol h pp 179,180 
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hs(a^$^ ujtpa ttiemselve*. The great Dionysius, who haa hiiil- cMAr.ij 
self defamed by the accuser of the brethren ” declaims 
perspicuously the principle of the orthodox teaching. “ The ^ 
particular expressions which 1 have used,” he says, in his 
defence, ** must not be taken separate from each other . . . . , 
whereas my opponents have separated two insignificant words 
from the context, and sling them at me from a distance j not 
understanding, that, in the case of subjects partially known, 
illustrations foreign to them in nature, nay, inconsistent with 
each other, aid the discussion,” * 

However, the Catholics found themselves under the neces-Guard thein 
sity of removing, as far as they could, their own verbal incon> 
sistcncies, and of sanctioning one form of expression above the 
rest. Hence distinctions, e. g. were made between the use ofum. 
dLyinrirag and dye»vjjroc, and ouriov, as already noticed. Sut 
these, clear and intelligible as they were in themselves, and 
valuable, both as facilifatlng the argument and disabusing the 
perplexed inquirer, opened to the heretical party the oppor¬ 
tunity of a new misrepresentation. Whenever the orthodox 
writers showed an anxiety to reconcile and discriminate their 
own expressions, the charge of Manicheeism was urged against 
them ; as if to dwell upon, were to rest in the material images 
which were the signs of the unknown truths. E. g. the phrase, 

“ Light of Light,” the orthodox and almost apostolic emblem 
of the derivation of the Son from the Father, as symbolizing 
Their inseparability, mutual relation, and the separate fulness 
and exact parallelism of Their perfections, was interpreted by 
the gross conceptions of the Manichoean Hieracas.** 

3. When in answer to such objections the Catholics denied 
that they attached other than a figurative meaning to their Sg^uve 
words, their opponents suddenly turned round, and professed Uon ** 
the figurative meaning of the terms to be that which they 
themselves advocated. This inconsistency in their mode of 
conducting the argument deserves notice. It has already been 
instanced in the original argument of Arius, who maintained, 
that, since the word Son in its literal sense included among 
other ideas that of a beginning, the Son of God had hod a be- 
^nning or was created, and therefore was not really a Son of 
• God at all. It was on account of such unscrupulous dexterity 
in the controversy, that Alexander and Athanasius give them 


* Athan de Sent Dioni s 18 

«> The U ei.5 became the subject of the following profane examination • 

II ykf IS 0|tv Ivt), m) i| somS i Otif, nt firiii, if iiiait vvstMwrisr 9 is nt 

liimt tvrimtt tfsfviF AfssiS’ir. 9 iSgsr*, 9 i» <rS tn»£» tarXmrvy^, 9 9 ?*»*•' 

rk fri^n lIiBt IxiX 15 Or tO take the ol^eC- 

tion made at Nioeea to the ip»»vruf by Eusebius and some others In the 
words of Socrates. i*r|} iTimi, t {» nrn irrh, 9 »mrk 4 

9 mm*k m»rii it is fikirnifiiM, mmr» Si fitvriit it •< wttrttm** 

imTtu, ttttvk pufi4f/*»¥ 41, it fiiktv 9 rfiTt nut' •kU* )i • TUt, hm rtStt 

m t^MmwtiTi9tr$iu r9 virrti iktytt Socl* t S 

Id 
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CHAP. II. tJio title of chameleons. “ They are as variablo and uncertain 
in their opinions, (says the latter,) as chameleons in their 
colour. When refuted, they look confused, and when ex¬ 
amined tliey are pei*plexed; however, at length they recover 
their assurance, and bring forward some evasion. Then, if 
this in tum is exposed, they do not rest till they have devised 
some new absurdity, and, as Scripture says, meditate vain 
things, so that they may obtain the privilege of being profane. 
Thus the Jews first asked a sign from Christ; next attributed 
His miracles to Beelzebub.” ^ 

tT^plrtotion however, pursue the Arians on their new ground of 

of yt9yr,^t( alleffory. It has been already observed, that they explain the 
■ word //.ovoyiv^g in the sense of fjkovoxneToc; and considered the 
oneness of the Father and Son to consist in an unity of 
character and w ill, suc/i as eatists between God and His Saints, 
not in nature. 

b™se'trm"er surclv, the temper of mind, which had recourse to 

oi niLna.*^ such a comparison between Christ and us, to defend a heresy, 
was still more odious, if possible, than the original impiety of 
the heresy itself. Thus, the honours graciously bestowed upon 
human nature, as well as the condescending self-abasement of 
our I/ord, were made to subserve the cause of the blasphemer. 
It is a known peculiarity of the message of mercy, that it views 
the Church of Christ as if clothed with, or hidden within, the 
glory of Him Wlm ransomed it; so that there is no name or 
title belonging to Him literally, which is not in a secondai’y 
sense ap}»lied to the reconciled penitent. As our Loi*d is the 
Priest and King of His redeemed, they, as members of Him, 
are accounted kings and priests also. They are said to be, 
Christs, or the anointed, to partake of the Divine nature, to bo 
the well-beloved of God, His sous, one with Him, and heirs of 
glory ; in order to express the fulness and the transcendant 
excellenco of the blessings gained to the Saints by Christ. In 
all these forms of speech, no religious mind runs the risk, of 
confusing its own privileges with the real prerogatives of Him 
Who gave them ; yet it is obviously difficult in argument to 
discriminate between the primary and secondary use of the 
words, and to elicit and exhibit the delicate reasons lying in 
the context of Scripture for conclusions, which the common 
sense of a Christian is impatient as well as shocked to hoar 
disputed. Who would so trifle with words, to take a parallel 
case, as to argue that, because Christians are said by St. John 
to “ know all things,” that therefore God is not omniscient in 
a sense infinitely above man’s highest intelligence I 
b.wVhHo**’ bo observed, moreover, that the Arians were incon- 

sis tent in their application of the allegorical rule, by which 


* Athan. d« deer. Nic 1. Socr. i. 6. 
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they Attempted to interpret Scripture; and showed as great chap. ji. 
deficiency in their philosophical conceptions of God, as in their 

practical devotion to Him. They seem to have fancied that. 

some of His acts were more comprehensible than others, and 
might accordingly b© made the basis on which the rest might 
he interpreted. They referred the ybvjjtf/f to the notion of 
Creation ; bat creation is in fact as mysterious as the divine 
yiw'jjfl'/s ,* i. e. we are as little able to understand our own 
words, when we speak of the world’s being called into being 
at God’s word, as when we confess that His Eternal Perfec¬ 
tions are reiterated, without being doubled, in the Person of 
His Son. “ How is it,” asks Athanasius, “ that the impious 
men dare to speak flippantly on subjects too sacred to 
approach, mortals as they are, and incapable of explaining 
even God’s works upon earth ? Wliy do 1 say. His earthly 
works ? let them treat of themselves, if so be they can investi¬ 
gate their own nature ; yet venturous and self-confident, they 
tremble not before the glory of God, which angels desire 
reverently to inspect, though in nature and rank far more 
excellent than they.”Accordingly he argues that nothing is 
gained by resolving one of the divine operations info another; 
that to make when attributt^d to God is essentially distinct 
from the same act when ascribed to man, as incomprehensible 
as the Divine yhvntfig ; ‘‘ and consequently that it is our highest 
wisdom to take the truths of Scripture as we find them there, 
and use them for the purposes for which they are vouchsafed, 
without attempting accurately to systematize or to explain 
away. Far from elucidating, w^e are evidently enfeebling 
the revealed doctrine, by -substituting /iovoxr/trriv for /xonoysvsf; 
for if the words are synonymous, why should the latter be 
insisted on in Scripture ? Accordingly, it is proper to make 
a distinction between the primary and the literal meaning of 
a term. All the terms which human language applies to the 
Supreme Being, may perhaps be moi*e or less figurative j but 
their primary and secondary meaning may still remain as 
distinct, as when they arc referreil to eartlily objects. We 
need not give up the primary meaning of the word Son as 
opposed to the sense of adoption, because we forbear to use it 
in its literal and material sense. 

4. This being the general character of the Arian reasonings, ArUn rca- 
it is natural to inquires what was the object towai*ds which 
they tended. Now it will be found, that this audacious and ela- 
borate sophistry could not escape one of two conclusions;— 
either the establishment of a sort of polytheism, or, as the 

A Athan. on Matt. xi. 22. g C. 

Athan. do deer. Nio. 11- vid. also Greg. Na*. Orat. 35. p. 50G. Euseb. 

ISovl. Theol. i. 12. 

10 * 
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CHAP. 11. 

•ECT. V. 


Or to Hu- 

imtiiitnrian 

iuu. 


more practical alternative, that of the mere humoinit^ of 
Olirist; i. e. either the superstition of paganism, or the 
atheism of philosophy. If the professions of the Arians are 
to be believed, they confessed our Lord to be God, 
yet at the same time to be infinitely distant from the perfec¬ 
tions of the One Eternal Cause. Here at once a ditheism is 
acknowledged; but Athanasius pushes on the admission to 
that of an unlimited polytheism. “ If,” he says, “ the Son 

were an object of worship for His transccndant glory, then 
every subordinate being is bound to worship his superior.”* 
But so repulsive is the notion of a secondary God both to 
reason, and much more to Christianity, that the real tendency 
of Arianism lay towards the sole remaining alternative, the 
humanitarian scheme.—Its essential agreement with Samosa- 
tcnism has already been incidentally shown; it ditFere<i from 
it only when the pressure of controversy required it. Its 
history is the proof of this. It started with a boldness not 
inferior to that of Paulus ; but as soon as it w'as attacked, it 
suddenly coiled itself into a defensive posture, and plunged 
amid the thickets of verbal controversy. At first it had not 
scrupled to admit the peccable nature of the Son ; but it soon 
learned to disguise such consequences of its doctrine, and 
avowed that, in matter of fact, He was indefectible. Next it 
boiTowed the language of Platonism, which, without commit¬ 
ting it to any real renunciation of its former declarations, 
admittf’d of the dress of a high and almost enthusiastic piety. 
Then it professed an entire agreement with the Catholics, 
except as to the adoption of the single word 6/tooy<r/oc, whioli 
they urged upon it, and concerning which, it affected to 
entertain conscientious scruples. At this time it W'as ready to 
confess that our Lord was the true God, God of God, born 
ayj6mg, or before all time, and not a creature as other crea¬ 
tures, but peculiarly the Offspring of God, and His accurate 
Image. Afterwards, changing its ground, it protested against 
non-scriptural expressions, of which itself had been the chief 
inventor ; and proposed an union of all opinions, on the com¬ 
prehensive basis of a creed, in which the Son should be merely 
declared to be jcara «ra»ra o//.o/of, or simply Sftoioi rp Ilarf/. 
This versatility of profession is an illustration of the charai^r 
given of the Arians by Athanasius, some page^ bock, which 
is further exemplified in their conduct at the Oonncil in 
which they were condemned ; but it is here adduced to show 
thft danger to which the Chimch was exposed from a party 
who had no fixed tenet, except that of opposition to the true 
notion of Christ’s divinity; and whose teaching, accordingly, 
bad no firm footing of internal consistency to rest upon, 


* t’udw Tntell. Syst. 4. j}, 30. Petav, ii. 12 f. 6. 
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till it descended to the notion of His simple humanity; to chap;ii. 
thh doctrine, that is, of Artemas and Paulus, the forerunners 
of Arias, though they too, as well as he, had enveloped their 
impieties in such admissions and professions, as assimilated 
it more or leas in appearance to the faith of the Catholic 
Church. 

The conduct of the Arians at Nicsea, as referi*ed to, was as Conduct of 
follows. “ When the Bishops in council assembled,” says it 
Athanasius, an eye-witness, ‘-were desirous of ridding the 
Church of the impious expressions invented by Arius, ri oOx 

ivruVf rh XTtdfittt Xiys/v rhv Hthv, rh vors ore ovx jfi/, Sn rfevr^f suri 
fUtwg, and peri)etuating those which we receive on the 
authority of Scripture, that the Son is U &iou pvati fiovoytv^g, 
the Word, Power, the sole Wisdom of the Father, very God, 
as the Apostle John says, and as Paul, the Radiance of His 
glory, and the express Image of His Person ; the Eusebians, 
influenced by their own heterodoxy, said one to another, 

* Let us agree to this ; for we too are ex 0eoS, there being one 
God, of IVkorn are all things.’ .... The Bishops, however, 
discerning their cunning, and the artifice adopted by their 
impiety, in order to express more clearly the lx roZ ©eoD, wrote 
down lx r^g oi/ifiag rov 0eoD, of the substance of God ; creatures 
being spoken of as lx toZ ©sou, as not existing of themselves 
without cause, but having a beginning of production; but 
the Son being peculiarly lx rr^g roZ iiarpof oO<r/a; .... Again, 
on the Bishops asking the few advocates of Arianiam 
present, Avhether they allowed the Son to be, not a creature, 
but the sole Power, Wisdom, and Image of the Father, 
eternal, and in all respects like the Father (d^rapaXXaxrjvf,) 
and very God, the Eusebians were detected making signs 
to each other, to expi*es8 that this also fell in with their 
sentiments. * For we too,’ they said, ‘ are called in Scripture 
the image and glory of God; we are eternal .... Tliere are 
many powers, God being the Lor<l of them. Nay, that we 
are the real sons of God, is proved expressly from the text, 
in which the Son calls us brethren. Nor should their 
assertion, that He is the very (true) God, distress us; for 
inasmuch as He was made true. He is true.’ This was the 
abandoned meaning of the Arians. But here too the Bishops 
seeing through their deceit, brought together from Scripts 
the ra<liance, source and stream, express Image of Persory 
^J’hy light we shall see light,’ ‘ I and the Father are on^ 
last of all, expressed themselves more clearly and cy 
in tlie phrase o/aooW/ov that rjs iiar^l riv T/ov; for / 
was beiroresaid has this meaning. As to their / 
about non-scriptural phrases, they themselves ref 
was they who began with their impious expry 

—i 2-. *.’.v Ju. which are w 
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CHAP. ij. and now they make it a charge, that they are detected by 
■ECT. V. moans of non-scriptural terms, which have been reverently 
adopted.’^” The last remark is important; even those 
traditional statements of the Catholic doctrine, which were 
more explicit than Scripture, had not taken the shape of 
formulse. It was the Arian defined propositions of the ou* 
Zvrwv, and the like, which called for the imposition of the 

Cnnilurt of it has sometimes been said, that the Catholics anxiously 

lies tomlnis searched for some offensive test, which might operate to the 
them. exclusion of the Arians. This is not correct, inasmuch as 
they have no need to search ; the sx r^s ovtr/ae having been 
openly denied by the Arians, five years before the Council, 
and no practical distinction between it and the 
existing, till the era of Basil and his Semi-Arians. Yet, 
had it been necessary, doubtless it would have been their 
duty to seek for a test of this nature ; nay, to urge upon the 
heretical teachers the plain consequences of their doctrine, 
and to dri^'e them into the adoption of them. These conse¬ 
quences are certain of being elicited in the long run ; and 
it is but equitable to anticipate them in the persons of the 
heresiarchs, rather than to suffer them gradually to unfold 
and sprciid far aiul wide after their day, sapping the faith 
of their deluded and less guilty followers. Many a man 
would be deterred from outstepping the truth, could he see 
the end e.f his course from the beginning. The Arians felt 
this, and therefore resisted a detection, which would at once 
expose them to the condemnation of all serious men. In this 
lies the difference between the treatment due to an individual 
in error, and to one who is confident enough to publish his 
innovations. The former claims from us the most affectionate 
sympathy, and the most considerate attention. The latter 
should meet with no mercy; he assumes the office of the 
Tempter, and, so far forth as his error goes, must be dealt 
with by the competent authority, as if he were embodied Evil. 
To spare him is a false and dangerous pity. It is to endanger 
the souls of thousands, and it is uncharitable towards himself. 


** Athan, Ep. ad Afros., 5, 6. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE COUNCIL OF NIC^A. 


SECTION I. 

HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL. 

The authentic account of the proceedings of the Nicene chap, hi 
Council is not extant.“ It has in consequence been judged 
expedient to put together in the last chapter whatever was' 
necessary for the explanation of the Catholic and Arian 
creeds, and the controversy concerning them, rather than 
to reserve any portion of the doctrinal discussion for the 
present, though in some respects the more appropriate place 
for its introduction. Here then the transactions at Niceea 
shall be reviewed in their political or ecclesiastical aspect. 

Arius first published his heresy about the year 319. Hism«toryot 
previous turbulence has already been mentioned. It is said, ArilSSm! 
that, on the death of Achillas, he had aspired to the primacy 
of the Egyptian Church; and, according to Philostorgius,** 
the historian of his party, a writer of little credit, he had 
generously resigned liis claims* in favour of Alexander, 
who was elected. His ambitious character renders it not 
improbable that he was a candidate for the vacant dignity; 
but the difference of age between himself and Alexander, 
which must have been considerable, at once accounts for the 
elevation of the latter, and is an evidence of the indecency of 
Arius in becoming a competitor at all. His first attack on 
the Catholic doctrine was conducted with an openness, which, 
considering the general duplicity of his party, is the most 
honourable trait in his character. In a public meeting 
of the Clergy of Alexandria, he accused his diocesan of 
Sabellianism; an insult which Alexander, from deference 

't 

^ Vid. Ittigitts Hist. Cone. Nio. g. 1. The rest of this volume is drawn up 
from the following authorities: Eusebius vit. Const., Soorates, Sozoiuen, ana 
Thoodoret Hist, Bccle.s., the various historical tracts of Athanasius, Epipha- 
nius Haar. Ixix. ixxiii., and the Acta Couciliomin. Of moderns, oapecially 
Tiileinont ami Petavius; then, Maimbourg’s history of Ariauism, the 
Benedictine life of Athanasiue^ Cave’s life of Atlianasius and Litmxy 
History, Gibbon’s Boman History, and Mr. Bridges’ Reign of Constantine. 

b Philost. i. 3. 
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CHAP. HI. to the talents and learning of the objector, sustained with 
swjT.i. somewhat too little of the dignity befitting “the Ruler of the 
people.” The mischief, which ensued from his misplaced 
meekness, was considerable. Arius was one of the public 
preachers of Alexandria; and, as some suppose, Master of 
the Catechetical School. Others of the city Presbyters were 
stimulated by his example to similar irregularities. Collu- 
thus, Carponas, and Sarmatas, began to form each his own 
party in a Church, which Meletius had already troubled; 
and Colluthus went so far as to promulgate an heretical 
doctrine, and to found a sect. Still hoping to settle these 
disorders without the exercise of his episcopal power, Alex¬ 
ander summoned a meeting of his Clergy, in which Arius 
was allowed to state his doctrines freely, and to argue in 
their defence; and, whether from a desire not to overbear 
the discussion, or from distrust in his own power of acmp’ately 
expressing the truth, and anxiety about the charge of heresy 
brought against himself, the Primate, though in no wise a 
man of feelDle mind, is said to have refrained from committing 
himself on the controverted subject, “ applauding,” as Sozo- 
men tells us, “ sometimes the one party, sometimes the other.” * 
At length the error of Arius appeared to be of that serious 
and confirmed nature, that countenance of it became sinful. 
The heresy began to spread beyond the Alexandrian Church ; 
the ind«!cision of Alexander excited the murmurs of the 
. . Catholics; till, at last, called unwillingly to the discharge 
of a severe duty, he gave public evidence of his real indigna¬ 
tion against the blasphemies which he had so long endured,** 
and excommunicated Arius with his followers. 

Its progress. Tliis proceeding, obligatory, as it was, on a Christian 
Bishop, and ratified by the concurrence of a provincial Council, 
and expedient even for the immediate interests of Christianity, 
had other Churches been equally honest in their allegiance 
to the true faith, had the effect of increasing the influence 
of Arius, by throwing him upon his fellow-Lucianists of the 
rival dioceses of the East, and giving notoriefy to his name 
and tenets. In Egypt, indeed, he had already been supported 
by the Meletian faction; which, in spite of its profession 
of orthodoxy, continued in alliance with him, through jealousy 
to the Church, even after he liad fallen into heresy. But the 
countenance of these schismatics was of small consideration; 
compared with the powerful aid frankly tendered him, on his 
excommunication, by the leading men in the great Catholic 
communities of Asia Minor and the East. Palestine was the 
first to afford him a retreat from Alexandrian orthodoxy, 
where he received a cordial reception from the learned Euse- 

, fku. i. 14. *> i|»TT«T4M. Socr. i. 6. . 
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bius, Metropolitan of Caesarea, Athanasius of Anazarbus, chap. m. 
and others; who, in letters on his behalf, did not hesitate 
to declare their concurrence with him in the full extent of 
bis heresy. Eusebius even declared that Christ was not very 
6od (a>.ndivhi ; and his associate Athanasius asserted, 
that He was in the number of the hundred sheep of the 
parable, i. e. the creatures of God. 

Yet, in spite of the countenance of these and other eminent 
men, Arius found it difliciilt to maintain his ground against EuseWu*. 
the general indignation which his heresy excited. He was 
resolutely opposed by Philogonius, patriarch of Antioch, and 
Macarius, of Jerusalem; who promptly answered the call made 
upon them by Alexander, in his circulars addressed to the 
Syrian Churches. In the meanwhile Eusebius, of Nicomedia, 
the early friend of Arius, and the ecclesiastical adviser of 
Constantia, the Emperor’s sister, declared in his favour; 
and oiferod him a refuge, which he readily accepted, from 
the growing unpopularity which attended him in Palestine. 
Supported by the patronage of so powerful a prelate, Arius 
was now scarcely to be considered in the position of a schis¬ 
matic or an outcast, hie assumed in consequence a more 
calm and respectful demeanour towards Alexander; imitated 
tho courteous language of his friend ; and, in his epistle w'hich 
was introduced into the last chapter, addresses his diocesan 
with an alfectaiion of humility, ami defers or appeals to 
previous statements made by Alexander himself on the doc¬ 
trine in dispute. At this time also he seems to have corrected 
and completed his system. George, afterwards Bishop of 
Laodicea, taught him an evasion for the orthodox test* *x 
tJjoy, by a reference to 1 Cor. xi. 12. Asterius, a sophist of 
Cappadocia, supported the secondary sense of the word 
Logos as applied to Christ, by a reference to such passages as 
Joel ii. 25; and, in oi’der to explain away the force of the 
fi,owytv^s, maintained, that to Christ alone out of all creatures 
it had been given, to be fashioned under the immediate 
presence and perilous w'cight of the Divine band. Now too, 
as it appears, the title of aXn^ivh &s6g was ascribed to Him; the 
AXMiuHv was withdrawn; and an admission of His actual 
indefectibility substituted for it. The heresy being thu.s 
placed on a less exceptionable basis, the influence of Eusebius 
Was exerted in Councils both in Bithynia and Palestine; 
in which Arius was acknowledged, and more urgent solicita- 
tions addressed to Alexander, in order to effect his re-admission 
into the Church. 

This was the history of the controversy for the first four Necessity 
or five years of its existence; i. c. till the era of the battle offCtei-remire 
Hadrianoplc (a. d. 323,) by the issue of which Constantine, ®**‘''* 
becoming master of the Roman world, was at libei’ty to turn 
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CHAP. HI, his thoughts to the state of Christianity in the Eastern 
BECT.i^ Provinces of the Empire. From this date it is connected 
' ' with civil history; a consequence natural, and indeed necessary 

under the existing circumstances, though it was the occasion 
of subjecting Christianity to fresh persecutions, in place of 
those which its nominal triumph had terminated. When 
a heresy, condemned and excommunicated by one Church, was 
taken up by another, and independent Christian bodies thus 
stood in open opposition, nothing was left to those who desired 
peace, to say nothing of orthodoxy, but to bring the question 
under the notice of a General Council. But as a previous 
step, the leave of the civil power was plainly necessary for 
so public a display of that wdde-spreading association, of 
which the faith of the Gospel was the uniting and animating 
principle. Thus the Church could not meet together in one, 
without entering into a sort of negociation with the powers 
that be; whose jealousy it is the duty of Christians, both as 
individuals and as a body, if possible, to dispel. On the 
other hand, the Roman Emperor, as a professed disciple 
of the truth, was of course bound to protect its interests, 
and to afford every facility for its establishment in purity 
and efficacy. It was under these circumstances that the 
Nicene Council was convoked. 

constan- Now wc must direct our view for a while to the character 
and history of Constantine. It is an ungrateful task to 
discuss the private opinions and motives of an Emperor, 
who w’as the first to profess himself the Protector of the 
Church, and to relieve it from the abject and suffering 
condition, in which it had lain for three centuries. Con¬ 
stantine is our benefactor; inasmuch as we, who now live, 
may be considered to have received the gift of Christianity, by 
means of the increased influence which he gave to the Church, 
And, were it not that in conferring his benefaction, he 
burdened it with the bequest of an heresy, which outlived 
his age by many centuries, and still exists in its effects 
in the divisions of the East, nothing would here be said, 
from mere grateful recollection of him, by way of analyzing 
the state of mind, in which he viewed the benefit which 
he has conveyed to us. But his conduct, as it discovers 
itself in the subsequent history, natural as it was in his 
case, yet has somewhat of a warning in it, which must not 
be neglected in after times. , , 

Natiircof It is of coursG impossiblo accurately to describe the varioos 
ianity. feeUngs, with which one in Constantine’s peculiar situation 
was likely to regal’d Christianity; yet the joint effect of 
them all may be gathered from his actual conduct, and the 
stab' of the civilized world at the time. He found his empire 
distracted with civil and religious dissensions, which tended 
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to the dissolution of society; at a time too, when the barba- chap. hi. 
nans without were pressing upon it with a vigour, formidable 
in itself, but far more menacing in consequence of the decay 
of the ancient spirit of Rome. He perceived the powers 
of its old polytheism, from whatever cause, exhausted; and a 
newly risen philosophy vainly endeavouring to resuscitate a 
mythology which had done its work, and now, like all things of 
earth, was fast returning to the dust from w'hich it was taken. 

Ho heard the same philosophy inculcating the principles 
of that more exalted and refined religion, which a civilized 
age will always require; and he witnessed the same sub¬ 
stantial teaching, as he would consider^ it, embodied in the 
precepts, and enforced by the energetic discipline, the union, 
and the example of the Christian Church. Here his thoughts 
would rest, as in a natural solution of the investigation, 
to which the state of his empire gave rise; and, without 
knowing enough of the internal characters of Christianity, 
to care to instruct himself in them, ho would discern, on 
the face of it a doctrine more real than that of philosophy, 
and a rule of life more self-denying than that of the Republic. 

The Gospel seemed to be the fit instrument of a civil reforma¬ 
tion,“ being but a new form of the old wisdom, wliich had 
existed in the w’orld at large from the beginning. Revering, 
nay, in one sense, honestly submitting to its faith, yet he 
acknowledged it rather as a system, than joined it as an 
institution; and, by refraining from the sacrament of baptism 
till his last illness, he acted in the spirit of men of the 
world in every age, who dislike to pledge themselves to 
engagements which they still intend to fulfil, and to descend 
from the position of judges, to that of disciples of the truth.** 

Peace is so eminently the perfection of the Christian He aSms at 
temper, conduct, and discipline, and it had been so wonder-fromtruTh.^ 
fully exemplified in the previous history of the Church, 
that it was almost unavoidable in a heathen soldier and 
statesman, to regard it as the sole precept of the Gospel, It 
required a far more refined moral perception, to detect and to 
approve the principle, on which this peju‘e is grounded in Scrip¬ 
ture ; to submit to the dictation of truth, as such, as a primary 
authority in matters of political and private conduct; to 
understand bow belief in a ccriain creed was a condition 
of divine favour, how the social union was intended to 
result from an unity of opinions, the love of man to spring 
from the love of God, and zeal to be prior in the succession 
Christian gi*acea to benevolence. It had been predicted 
by Him Who camo to offer peace to the world, that, in 


* Giblwn. Hist. ch. xx. 

*» Vid. bis speevh, Eusob. vit. Const, iv. 02. 
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CHAP. III. matter of fact, that gift would be changed into the sword 
SECT. *. of discord; mankind being alienated nH>m the doctrine, 
~~ more than they were won over by the amiableness, of 
Christianity. But He alone was able thus to discern, 
through w'hat a succession of difficulties Divine truth ad-^ 
vances to its final victory ; shallow minds anticipate the 
end apart from the course which leads to it. Kspecially 
they who receive scarcely more of His teaching, than the 
instinct of civilization recognizes, (and Constantine must, 
on the whole, be classed among such,) view the religious 
dissensions of the Church as simply evil, and, (as they would 
fain prove,) contrary to Ilis own precepts; whereas in fact 
they are but the history of truth in its first stage of trial, 
when it aims at being “ pure ” before it is “ peaceable; ” 
and are reprehensible only so far, as baser passions mix 
themselves with that true loyalty towards God, which desires 
His glory in the first place, and only in tlie second place, the 
tranquillity and good order of society. 

E.yKt.)f The Edict of Milan, (A. D. 1^13) was among the first effects 

* of Constantine’s anxiety, to restore fellowship of feeling to the 

members of his distracted empire. In it an absolute tolera¬ 
tion was given by him and his colleague Lieinius, to the 
Christians and all other persuasions, to follow the form of 
worship which each liad adopted for himself; and it was 
gi’anted, with the professed view of consulting for the peace of 
their people. 

s.i.mmof A year did not elapse from the date of this Edict, when 
Constantine found it necessary to suppoH it by severe repres¬ 
sive measures against the Donatists of Africa, though their 
offences were scarcely of a civil nature. Their schism had 
origimxted in the disappointed ambition of two presbyters; 
who fomented an opposition to Caicilian, illegally elevated, as 
they pretended, to the episcopate of Carthage. Growing into* 
a sect, they appealed to Constantine, who referred their cause 
to the arbitration of successive Councils. These pronounced 
in favour of Cajcilian; and, on Constantine’s reviewing and 
confirming their sentence, the defeated party assailed him 
with intemperate complaints, aiicused Hosius, his adviser, of 
partiality in the decision, sthred up the magistrates against 
the Catholic Church, and endeavoured to deprive it of its 
places of worship. Constantine in consequence took posses¬ 
sion of their Churches, banished their seditious bishops, 
and put some of them to death. A love of truth is not 
irreconcileablo either with an unlimited toleration, or Bn 
exclusive patronage of a selected religion; but to endure or 
discountenance error, according as it is, or is not, represented 
in an independent system and existing authority, to spare the 
pagans and to tyrannize over the schismatics, is the conduct 
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of one who subjected religious principle to expediency, and chap. in. 
aimed at peace, as a supreme good, by forcible measures *• 
where it was possible, otherwise by conciliation. 

It must be observed, moreover, that subsequently to the eele- Further 
brated vision of the Labarum, (A. D. 312.) he publicly invoked 
the Deity as one and the same in all forms of worship ; gfon.*^ 
and at a later period, a.d. 321.) he promulgated simultaneous 
edicts for the observance of Sunday, and the due consultation 
of the aruspices.* On the other hand, as in the Edict of 
Milan, so in his letters and edicts connected with the Arian 
controversy, the same reference is made to external peace and 
good order, as the chief object towards which his thoughts 
were directed. The same desire of tranquillity, led him to 
summon to the Nicene Council the Novatian Bishop Acesius, 
as well as the orthodox prelates. At a later period still, 
when he extended a more open countenance to the Church 
as an institution, the same principle discovers itself in his 
conduct, which actuated him in his measures against the 
Donatists. In proportion as he recognizes the Catholic 
body, he drops his toleration of the sectaries. He prohibited 
the conventicles of the Valentinians, Montanists, and other 
heretics; who, at his bidding, joined tlie Church in such 
numbers, (many of them, says Eusebius, “ through fear 
of the Imperial threat, with hypocritical minds,”'*) that at 
length both lieresy and schism might be said to disappear 
from the face of society. Now let us observe his conduct in 
the Arian controversy. 

Doubtless it was a grievous disappointment to a generous h« has in- 
and large-minded prince, to discover that the Church itself, the 
from which he had looked for the consolidation of his empire,®”®)”’’ 
was convulsed by dissensions such as Avere unknown amid the 
heartless wranglings of Pagan philosophy. The disturbances 
caused by the Donatists, wliich his acquisition of Italy (A. D. 

312.) had opened upon his view, extended from the borders 
of the Alexandrian patriarcliate to the ocean. The conquest 
of the East (a.d. 323.) did but enlarge his prospect of the 
distractions of Christendom. The patriarchate just mentioned 
had lately been visited by a deplorable heresy, which having 
run its course through the chief paints of Egypt, Lybia, and Cy- 
renaica, had attacked Palestine and Syria, and spread thence 
into the dioceses of Asia Minor and the Lydian l^oconsulate. 

Constantine was informed of the growing schism at 
comedia, and at once addrcssetl a letter to Alexamler andwidArfua 
Arius jointly; ® a reference to which will enable the reader 
to verify for liimself the account above given of the nature 
of the Kmpqror’s Christianity. He professes therein two 

* Gibbon, HiNt. ibid. Enseb. vit. Const, iii. 66. ^ Ibid. ii. 64 — 72 
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CHAP.III.motives as impelling him in his public conduct; first, the 
8E^T^. desire of effecting tlic reception, throughout his dominions, 
' ■ “ of some one definite and complete form of religious w^orship; 

next, that of settling and invigorating tlie civil institutions 
of the empire. Desirous of securing an unity of sentiment 
among all the believers in the Deity, he professes first to have 
directed his attention to the religious dissensions of Africa, 
where he had hoped to have bad the aid of the Oriental 
Christians in his attemi)t to tcraiinato them. “ lJut,” he 
continues, “gloi’ious and divine Providence! how grievously 
Avere my ears, or rather my heart wounded, by the report 
of a rising seliism among you far more acrimonious than 
the African dissensions. . . . On investigation, I must say, 
that the reasons for this eagerness on both sides appear 
to me insignificant and worthless. . . As I undemtand the 
matter, it seems that yon, xMexander, Avere asking the 
separate opinions of your clergy on some passage of Scripture, 
or ratlier Avero impairing about some uncdifyiiig question, 
Avhen you, Arius, inconsiderately eommitted yourself to state¬ 
ments, Avliicli should either never have come into your mind, 
or have been at once repressed. On this a difference ensued, 
(.hihstian intercourse AA^as suspended, the sacred flock AA'as 
divided into tAvo, and the liarmonious order of the Church 
broken . . My advice to you is, neither to ask nor ansAver 
questions, Avliich instead of being Scriptural, are the mbre 
sport of idleness, or an exercise of ability; at best, keep 
them to youpselveS; and do not publish them. . . You agree 
in fundamentals; neither of you is introducing any novel 
mode of Avorship, so that it is in your power to unite in one 
conininuion. Even the philosophers of one sect can agree 
together, though differing in particulars. . . Is it right for 
brothers to oj)pose brothers, for the sake of trifles ? . . . Such 
conduct might he expected from the multitude, or from the 
inlemj)erance of youth; but little befits your s.acred order 
and experience of the Avorld.” Such is the substance of his 
letter, Avhieh, Avritten on an imperfect knowledge of the facts 
of the ease, and Avith somewhat of the prejudices of Eclectic 
liberalism, Avas inapplicable, even where abstractedly true; 
his fault lying in hi.s supposing, that an individual like him¬ 
self who had not even received the grace of haiitisrn, could 
discriminate between great and little questions in tlicology. 
He concludes Avith the following words, which show the 
amiahlenoss and sincerity of a mind, in a measure aAvakened 
from the darkness of heatlicnism, though they savour at the 
same time of tlie affectation of the rhetorician : “ Give me 
hack Toy days of calm, tny nights of security ; that I may 
experience henceforth the comfort of the clear light, and the 
vbeci'fuliicss of tranquillity. Otherwise, I shall sigh and he 
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dissolved in tears. . . So gi’eat is my grief, that I put off my chap. hi. 
journey to the East on the news of your dissension. . . . Open 
for me that path towards you, which your contentions have 
closed up. Let me see you and all other cities in happiness; 
that I may offer due thanksgivings to God above, for the 
unanimity and free intercourse which is seen among you.” 

This letter was conveyed to the Alexandrian Church by Convokes _ 
Hosius, who was appointed by the Emperor to mediate or 
between the contending parties. A Council was called, in 
which some .minor iiTcgularities were arranged, but nothing 
settled on the main question in dispute. Hosius returned 
to his master to report an unsuci'cssful mi.ssion, ami to 
advise, as the sole measure which remained to be adopted, 
the calling of a general Council, in which the Catholic doctrine 
might be tprinall^' declared, and a judgment promulgated as to 
the basis upon which communion with the Church was hence¬ 
forth to he determined. Constantine assented; and, discovering 
that the ecclesiastical authorities wore earnest in condemning 
the tenets of Arius, as being an audacious innovation on the 
received creed, he suddenly adopted a new lino of conduct 
towards the heresy; and in a letter which he addresscnl to 
Arius, ju'ofesses himself a zealous advocate of Christian truth, 
ventures to expound it, and attacks Arius witli a vehemence, 
which can only be imput(‘d to his impatience in finding that 
any individual had presumed to disturb (he peace of the 
community. It is remarkable, as showing his utter ignorance 
of doctrines, which were never intended for discussion among 
the unbaptized heathen, or the secularized Chri.stian, tliat, in 
spite of this bold avowal of the ortliodox faith in detail, yet 
shortly after he explained to Eusebius one of the Nieenc 
declarations, in a sense which even Arius Avould scarcely 
have allowed, expressed as it is almost after the manner of 
Paulus.® 

The first Ecumenical Council met at Niciua in Bithynia, r|'in<hwi 
in the summer of A. D. 325. It was attended by about 300piTsrn?af 
prelate's, chiefly from the eastern provinces of the empire, 
besiiles a multitude of priests, deacons, and otlu'r functionaries 
of tlie Church. Hosius, one of the most eminent men of 
an age of saints, was president. Tiie prelates who took 
the principal share in its proceedings, we're Alexander of 
Alexandria, attended by his deacon Athanasius, then about 
27 years of age, and soon afterwards his successor in the see; 
Eustathius, patriarch of Antioch, Macarius of Jerusalem, 

Ctficilian of Carthage, the objeset of the ^hostility of the 
Donatists, Leoiithis of Ciusarea in Cappadocia, and Marcellus 
of Aucyra, whose name was afterwards unhappily notorious 
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Its disiMis- 
sions. 


The fil'ji’ct 


CHAP. III. in the Cluircli. The number of Arian bishops is variously 
stated at 13, 17, or 22; the most conspicuous of these being 
"“the M'cll known prelates of Nieomedia and Osesarea, both of 
wliom bore the name of Eusebius. 

The discussions of the Council commenced in the middle 
of June, and were at first private. Arius was introduced 
and examined; and confessed his impieties with a plainness 
and vehemence, far more respectable tlian the hypocrisy which 
was the ehsiraeferistie of his party, and ultimately was adopted 
by himself. Then followed his disjtutation with Athanasius, 
who afterwards (‘ugaged Eusebius of hiicomedia, Maris, and 
Theognis. The unfortunate Mareellus also distinguished him¬ 
self in tlie defence of the Catl)olie doctrine. 

It has sometinu's been supposed, that the Council was 
j.t bifoie It. doubt for a time, how to discriminate between them¬ 
selves and the heresy; but the discussions of the last chapter 
contain suflicic'ut evidence, that the Nieene Fathers had 
rather to reconcilo themselves to a formula which expedience 
suggested, and to the use ol’it as a test, than to discover a means 
of ejecting or subduing their opponents. In the very beginning 
of tlie controversy, Eusebius of TS'ieomcdia had declared, that 
he would not admit the U o-oeiai as an attribute cd’ our 
Jamd.'' A letter containing a similar avowal was read at 
the Council, and serv(‘d to set distinctly before the assembled 
prelates the objects for wliich they liad met; vis^. to ascer¬ 
tain the t.xti'nt of danger aeerning to the Church from the Arian 
innovations; to ])rotest against them, and take measures 
for putting a sto]) to them; and to overcome their own relne- 
tanee to tlie public adoption of a word, in ex]»lanation of the 
true doctrine, whi(;h was not ff)iind in JSerijiture, had actually 
been perverted in the pre\hms century to an heretical meaning, 
and was in conscipience forbidden by the Antiochene Council 
which condemned Paulus. 

The Arian party, on the other hand, anxious to avoid a test, 
which they had committed themselves in condemning, pre¬ 
sented a creed of their own, drawn up by Eusebius of Caesarea. 
Though the words lx ola'ia^ or o;j,oo(jmg were omitted, every 
lerm of honour and dignity, short of these, was bestowed 
therein upon the frlon of Cod; Who was designated as the Logos 
of God, God of God, Light of Jaglit, Life of Life, the only- 
begotten Son, the First-born of the whole creation, made 
of the Father licfore all worlds, and the Instniment of creating 
them. The Three Forsons were confessed to be in real 
existence, (i. e. in o[»position to Sahellianism,) and to be 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Tlie Catholics saw 
very clearly, that concessions of this kind on the part of the 


('f>nflu<'l of 
t)j{ .Vrmiis. 


» Thwd. Hist. i. 0. 
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Tlir origiinil Nircii.- Oiv.-d is horo hubj()iui*il, as contained in 

Soor. in.st- i J*. 


1 bflTtjfc/xfi' (tz r'ir.-pK -■ra^rnxf^rirnf-a. •zuvt'jjv oparu)'/ n ‘/.ni 

ofjpaT'M zoirjrrj^. 

Kai =lg i'.rt xop/oi* irinn^j'/ ypi^rrli. rfy, h'lyy roU ihou' 
rfij zarp'.; f/.oLoy=i,r,' ro'r’ Iffriv in ty^z ujCiup, roD zarpoz, ihov tV 
ttcoii xai pi' ;x z^z'jjThp, Ofhv a7 r^Oisilv cK dtoii d7.ri0nr,Z‘ yivviidiVYci o-j 
zrtir,0'sira, hiLO'iiirtifiV T'p zaTpi' bi' 'ih rd zui/ra iy'-iSTO, rd rs 5i' r-jj 
f>jp(Lv2 yai rd. h/ rf, yr,. A/’ ^,'xa; rov; dii^pdjzo'j; y.'t! bid rriV r,ii^iTipav 
njiTY^p'irt-. yrcny^SCvra, xai ft'ifxuDii/rrjc, xm' ivay')pctjzY,<!a\'ra' zaOoyru, xai 
d-yalrdvru. rf, Tp'.rr, r,;j.tp'/., dvO!)(jyra, it; rc-jp cbpaynJi, l^^o/XEVov y.ptvai 
^ajyraz xw ysxprjz. 

Kai ei; rh ayiov zvibar/.. 

Toup b= / ej'Oirft,;, or/ ifv zon orr clx YiV' y.at zplv yevvjj'd^Ka/ oby. yy' 
y.ai bn oux oirwi iytyerc’ r, gp \ritap i;'roffrot(i: 0 ^j r, ouiriap pritfxon'a; 
e/’i/otr r, y.ricrhv, 'b rp^rly, f; ri/./.o/coTf)'. rvj roD Oim’ dva0'rij,ur 1(^11 
dyia yrtOo'/.ixf, y.ai azriimd r/.r, h.y7.Y,(!ia 
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Arians, did but conceal the real que.stion in dispute. Orthodox ciiai*. iu. 
as were the teiius employed by them, naturally and satisfac- '• 
torily as they would have answered the purposes of a test, 
had the existing questions never been agitated, and consistent 
as they were with certain prodnccable statements of the 
Ante-Nicone writers, they were iiTelevant at a time, when 
evasions had been found for them all, and triumphantly 
proclaimed. The plain question was, whether our Lord was 
God in as full a sense as the Lather, though not to be viewed 
as separable from Him; or whether, as the sole alternatiA e, 

He was a creature; i. e. whether He Avas literally of. and in, 


the one Indivisible Essence which we adore as God, 


0£w, or of a substance which had a bei^innij)" The Arians 
said that Ht' was a cr<*ature, tlui Catholics that H(* Av'as vorv 
God; and all the subtleties ot the most fertile inn;enuity could 
not alter, and could but hide, this fundamental ditference. 


A S])ecimen of the Arian ai'^umentation at the Council has 
already been given on the testimony of Athanasius ; happily it 
was not successful. A creed was composed by IJosius, con-Tho Tfomo- 
taining the discriminating terms of orthodoxy ; and anathemas 
were added against all Avho introdiiced the heretical formuhe, 

Arius and his immedflite bdlowors being mentioned by name. 


In oi’der to prevent misajiprehcnsion of tlie sense in which the 
test was used, explanations accom{)anied it. 'I'hus carefully 
defined, it was offered for subscription to the nnunbers of the 
Council; who in conscriuence bound themselves to excommu¬ 
nicate from their resp<'cti\o bodies, all who actually obtruded 
upon the Church the imscriptural and novel positions of Arius. 

As to the laity, they were not rccpiirod to subscribe any test as 
the condition of ( oimnunion; though they were of course ex¬ 
posed to the operation of the anathema, in case they ventured 
on positive innovations on the rule of faith. 

While the CVmncil took thi.s clear and tcmjierate view of its Conilucl I'vf 
dutie.s, Constantine acted a part, altogether consistent 
his own ])revious sentiments, and j)raisewortliy under the 
circumstances of his defective knowledge. He had followed 


the proceedings of the asKsembled prelates with interest, and 
had neglected no opportunity of impressing iqiou them the 
supreme importance of securing the peace of the Chui’ch. 
On the opening of the Council, he had set tJie example of 
conciliation, by burning publicly without re.iding certain 
charges, which had been presented to him against some of its 
members; a noble act, as conveying .i lesson to all present to 
repi’ess every private feeling, and to deliberate for the well¬ 
being of the Clnrtvh Catholic to the end of tinu'. Such was 
hi.s behaviour, while the question in controversy Avas still 
pending; but, when the decision was once announced, his 
tone altered, and what had been a recommcmlation of caution. 


11 
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at once became an injunction to conform. Opposition to the 
sentence of the Church was considered as disobedience to the 
ciAnl autliority; tlie prospecl. of banishment was proposed 
as the alternative of subscri])tion ; and it was not long before 
seven of the thirteen dissentient Bishops submitted to the 
pressure of the occasion, and accepted the creed with its 
anathemas as articles of peace. 

Indeed, the position in which Busebius of Nicoinedia had 
placed their cause, rendered it difficult i'or them consistently 
to I'cfuse subscri[)tion. '^J’he violence, with which Arius 
originally assailed the Catbolics, had been succeeded by an 
adected earnestness for nuitv and concord, so soon as his 
favour at Coui*t allowed him to dispense with the low popu¬ 
larity, by which he first rose into notice. The insignificancy 
of the points in dispute, wdiich had lately been the very ground 
of complaint with him and his party again.st the particular 
Church which con'lianned them, became an argument for 
yieldinir, when the other Churches of Christendom confiianed 
the sentence of the Alexandrian. It is Siiid, that some of 
thorn sul)stitutod the for tlie in the eonfession.s 

Vi bieh they ]>resentc«l ^o the Coimeil; hut it is unsafe to trust 
the AuonueaTi Bliilostorgius, <01 wIkjso. autliority tlie report 
rest.s,-'^ ill a c*hare,e against the I'hi.sehian party, and perhaps 
al’te;* all lie merely means, tliat they explained tlie latter Ity 
tlie foruK^r as an excuse for tlieir own recantation. The six, 
who remained unpersmnled, had raised an ohjection, which 
the explanation.s set forth by the Courieil lia«l gone to obviate, 
on {he alleged materialism of tlie ivord Avbieli bad been seleided 
as the test. At length four of tlnmi gave way; and the other 
two, Jilusebius of Xicomedia, and another, witlidrawdiig their 
opposition to tlie i/xr-oirr/ov, only refused to sign the comlcmna- 
tiou of Arin ; These, however, were at length released fi’om 
their diffic nltv, hv the submission of the lieresiareb himself: 
who was pardoned on the understanding, that he never 
returned to the Cliureh, Avliich had sutlered so luueh from his 
intrigues. There is, however, some difficulty in this part of 
the history. Eusebius shortly afterwards suffered a temporary 
exile, on a. detection of his t'ormer practices wdtli Lieinius to 
the injury of Constantine ; and Arius, apparently involved in 
his ruin, Avas banished with his followers into Illyria, 


• Plulo.'jt i. y. 
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SECTION 11. 


CONSEQUEN(^KS OF TJIE NIOBNE OOUN(UTi. 


From the time that the Eusebians consented to subscribe the chap. iir. 
Ilomoousion in accordance with the wislies of a heatlien **-<=’■ "• 
prince, they became nothing better than a political party. 

They soon learned, indeed, to call themselves Hommusians, oryJ.nsT** 
believers in the Homoiousion, as if they still held the pecii'J!|’!t,‘*^,']^’ 
liarities of a religious creed ; but in truth it is an abuse of 
language to say, that they had any belief at all. For this 
reason, the account of the Homoousiau or Semi-arian doet (-ine 
shall be postponed, till such time as we fall in with indivi¬ 
duals, whom wo may believe to be serious in their professions, 
and to act under the iriHuema* of religions convictions however 
erroneous. Here the Eusebians must bo described as a secular 
faction, wliich is the true character of them in the lii.story in 
which tht*y bear a. part. 

Strictly speakini*:, the Christian Chimii, as being a visible in «bat 
society, is necessarily a political power or party. It may becC^iu'a 
a party triumphant, or a party undei* persec-ution : hut a part}' 
it always must be, piinr in existence to the oivil institutions 
with which it is .surrounded, and from its latent divinity 
formidable an<l inflnential, even to the end of time. The 
grant of permanency was made in the beginning, not to the 
mere doctrine of tl^(^ Gospel, hut to the Association itself built 
upon the doctrine ; in prediction, not only of tlie indestructi¬ 
bility of Cliristianitv, but of the medium also through which 
it was to be manifested to the world. 'Phus the Eeelesia.stic.al 
Body is a divinely-appointed means, towards realizing the 
great evangelical blessings. Ohristi.ans depart from their 
duty, or become in an utl'ensive sen.so political, not when they 
act as members of one eornimniity, but when they do so for 
temporal ends or in an illegal manner : not when they assume 
the attitude of a party, hut when they split into many. If the 
primitive believers ditl not intoid'ere with the acts cf the civil 
government, it was merely because they had no civil rights 
enabling them legally to flo so. But v.Oicro they have rights, 
the case is ditforent;'’ and the existence of a secular spirit 
is to be ascertained, not by their using rhese, hut their using 
them for ends short of those for wliieh tliev were given. 


Doubtless in criticising the mode of their cxcn-i.sing them in 
a particular ease*, diHereneos of opinion may fairly exist; hut 
the principle itseft*, the duty of using their civil rights in the 
service of religion, is clear; and since there is a popular 
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misconooptiol), that Christians, aiitl ospoeially the Clergy, as 
such, have no concern in teniporal affairs, it is expf'ilicnit to 
take every opportunity of formally denying the position, and 
demanding proof of it. In truth, the Chnrch was framed for 
the express purpose of interfering, or, (as irreligious men will 
say,) meddling with the world. It is the plain duty of its 
members, not only to associate internally, bnt also to developo 
that internal nni<tn in an external warfare with the spirit of 
evil, whether in Kings’ courts or among the mixed multitude; 
and, it they can do nothing else, at least they can suffer for 
the truth, and remiiul men of it, by inflicting on them the 
task of persecution. 

1. Th ese ju'ineiples being assumed, it is easy to enter into 
the relative positions of the Catholi(*s and Arians, at the era 
under consideration. Of tin' (hitliolics more presently ; first, 
let ns dwell on the conduct of the Arians. It is a matter of 
fact, that thev eomnienced their career witli the deliberate 


TllC 

TK'ss ot tllf 
ri'CoitiiiK. tills 

tllClII •(! 


commission of disordi'rly and scldsniatical acts ; and it is a 
clear info'cnee from their snbscciuent procee<lings, that they' 
did so for private ends. For both reasons, then, tiiey wei*e a 
mere political faction, usur[)ing the name of religion; and, as 
such, essentially anti-ehristian. it is not here debated, 
whetbei* their doctrine was right or wrong; but. whether 
tiny did not make it a S('c‘ondary object of their exertions, 
an instrument towards attaining ends, whieli they valued 
above it Now it will lie fonrnl. that the party was prior 
to the en'cd. Tliey grafted their heresy on tlie schism of the 
Meletians, who eontinned to snp])ort them after they hail 
published it; and they readilvabandoned it, when their .secular 
interests required the sacrifice. At the Council of Nieaea, 
thev began hv maintaining an e.ironeous doctrine ; tliev <*nded 
by concessions which imjdied the further liere.sy, tiuit points 
of faith are of no iiiiportain'o; and, if they ■were odious wdien 
they hlasplieunal the truth, they won' still more oilious when 
they eonfe.ssed it. It wa.s the very principle of Eeleeticisrn to 
make light of differenees in belief; while it was invidvcd in the 
priinarv notion of a revelation that these differences were of 
importance, and it was taught with jdainness in the Cospel, 
that to join with tho.so wlio denied tlio riglit faith was a sin. 

This adoption, however, on the part of the Eusebians, 
of the dreams of l*agan philoso])hy, served in some sort as a 
recomnnmdation of them to a prince, who, from education and 


toi.stantinc. knowled go 


of the woi'Id, wa.s e.speeially tempted to con.sidcr all 


truth as a theory, which ■was not realized in a present tangible 
form. Accordingly, when once they had rid themselves of 


till' mortification caused by their forced subscription, they 
hrd the gratification of finding themselves the most powerful 
j> irly in the Ciiurch, as being the representative anff organ of 
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the Emperor’s sentiments. They then at once changed places chap in. 
with the Catholics; who sustained a double defeat, both in 
the continued power of those whom they had hoped to exclude 
from the Church, and a^ain, in the invidiousness of their own 
unrelenting suspicion and dislike of men, who had seemed by 
subscription to satisfy all reasonable tioubt respecting their 
orthodoxy. 

o 

The Arian party was fortunate, moreover, in its leaders; their kiia- 
one the most dexterous politician, the other the most accom- 
plished theologian of the age. Eusebius of Nicomedia was 
a Lucianist, tJie fellow-di.seiple of Arius. lie was originally 
Jhshop of Eerytus, in Plimnicia; but, having gained the conli- 
dence of (Jonstantia, sister to Constantine, and w ife to Jaciuius, 
he was by her intlueuce translated to iVicomedia, Avhere the 
Eastern Court then resided. Here he seeretly engaged in 
behalf of Lieinius against his rival, and is even reported to 
have iK'on iudiil'erent to the seeurity of the Chi’istians during 
the pei’seeution wdiieh folloAAaal; a. eharge, wdiif h certainly 
derives sonu' confirmation from Alexander's circular epistle, 
in wdiieh the Ariaiis are accused of directing the violence of 
the civil poiver against the orthodox of Alexandria. On the 
ruin of Lieinius, he Avas skreoned by Con.^stantia from the 
resentment of the eompieroi*; and, being I’eeoinnieiided by his 
polished manners and shri'Avd and poi’snasivo talent, he soon 
contrived to gain an inHuenec over tlie miml of Constantino 
himself. Erom tlie time tliat ..Vrius had veeoiirsi* to him on 
his tiight from Palestine, he is to be accounted the real head 
of tlie heretical party; and his intbienee is ipiiekly discernible 
in the change, Avhieli ensued, in its language and conduct. 

While a courteous tone Avas assumed toAvards the defenders of 
the orthodo.x doctrine, tlu; subtleties of dialectics, in Avliich 
the sect excelled, Avere used, not in attacKing, but in deceiving 
its ojipoiienls, in cinbellishing unbelief, and obliterating the 
distinctive marks of the tru<‘ creed. It must not be forgotten 
that it Avas from Nieoniedia, the see ot“ JCusebius, that Constan¬ 


tine wrote his epistle to Ah'xandor and Arius. 

In supporting Arianism in its mwv ilireetion, the other 
Eusebius, Ihslmp of (’lo.sarea, was of singular seiwice. This 
distinguished Avriter. to Avhom the Christian Avorhl has so 
great a debt at the presmit day, though not characterized by 
the unprincipled ambition of his namesake, is unhappily eon- 
iieeted in history Avith the Arian party. He seems to haA^e 
liad the faults and the virtues of the mere man of letters : 


KueeWus of 
e.cMarea. 


strongly e-Keited ^either to good nor to evil, and careless at 
once of the cause of truth and the jirizes of st'cular greatness, 
in cornjiarison of the eomtbrts and dccencii-s of literary ease. 
His first master was Dorotheus, of Antioch afterAvards he 


» DanB. do Euh. Caisar. ‘ 22 . 
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CHAP. III.bocamo a pupil of the School of Caesarea, which seems to have 
).ECT. II. boon his birth-place, and whore Ori^en had taught. Here he 
_ studied the works of that groat master, and the other writers 

of the Alexandrian school. It does not appear, when he first 
began to ai'ianize. At Ca'sarea he is celebrated as the friend 
of the orthodox Pampliilus, atterwards martyred, whom he 
assisted in his ilcfence of Origen, in answer to the charges of 
heterodoxy then in circulation against liim. The first book 
of this w ork is still extant in the Latin translation of Ituffinus, 
and its statements of the Catholic doctrines are altogether 
explicit and accurate. In his own writings, nunn'rous as they 
are, there is very little which fixes on Eusi'bius any charge, 
beyond that of an attachment to the Platonic phraseology. 
Had he not connected himself with the Arian party, it would 
have been unjust to have suspected him of heresy. Put his 
acts are his confession. He openly sided wdth those, whose 
blasphemies a true Christian w ould have abhorred ; and he 
sanctioned and shared their deeds of violence and injustice 


All Krlprtic 

111 II it .mil 
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perpetrated on the Catholics. 

Put it is a, ditfcrcnt ri'asou w'hich has led to the mention of 
Eusebius in this connection. The grave accusation, under 
which he lies, is not that of arianizing, hut of corrupting the 
sinndicity of the (.iospel witli an Eclectic spirit. While lie 
lu id out the amhiguous language of the schools as a refuge, 
and the .;\lexandrian imitation of it as an argument, against 
the pursuit of the orthodo.x. his eouduet gave eouutenance to 
the secular maxim, tfiat difieronee in creeds is a matter of 


inferior uuiuient. and that, ])rovided we cmifess as far as the 
vei’y terms ot Scripture, w e ma\ sjiceulate as philosophers, and 
live as the world. A more dangci'ous adviser ConstantiiU' 
could hardly liave sch eted. than a man thus variously gifted, 
thus exalted in the Church, thus disjiosed tovvaida the very 
errors against which he recjuired esj)ec*ially to be guarded. 
Tlie remark has been made, that, throughout his Lcclesiasticul 
Hi.story, no instance occurs of his expressing abhorrence of 
the superstitions of paganism, and that his custom is either to 
jiraisc, or not to blame, such licrctical writers as fall under 
his notici'.®^ 


C onnr-^ion 


In this association of the Ensebian with the Eclectic doc 


wiih'tht* trines, it must not be forgotten, that Julian the Apostate was 
jouiiebian#. thc puj)il of tlic IJisliop of Nlcomcdia, his kinsman ; that he 
took paid with the Arians against the Catholics; and tliat, in 
one of hi.s extant epistles, lie speaks in praise of the writings 
of a partizan of the former, George of Laodicea.'’ 


Kestner do Fu.'ii'b Auo.tor. prologciii. § 17. Yot it munt be cenfePRod he 
i.R oppofccd to tor.Tua. in all its forms, i. e. as being unwortliy a philo- 

600 1 1 or 
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Nor must the influence of the Court pfiss unnoticed, in chap, in 
recounting the means by which Arianism secured a hold over »'• 
the mind of the Emperor. Constantia, his favourite sister, 
was the original patroness of Eusebius of Xiconiedia; and Iiifliiein e of 
thus a princess, whose name would otherwise be dignified 
by her misfortunes, is known to Christians of later times, 
only as a principal instrument of tlie succ(!ss of heresy. 
Wrought upon by a creature of the Bishop’s, wlio was in l.er 
confidence, she summoned Constantino to her bed-side in her 
last illness, begged him as her parting request, to e.vtend his 
favour to the Arians, and especially commended to his regard 
the presbyter himself, who had stimulated hei’ to this experi- 
ment on the feelings of a brother, d’lie dependants of the 
Imperial Court imitated her in her preference tor the polite 
and smooth demeanour of the Eusebian prelates, which was 
advantageously con*’*;'sted to the stern simj)licity of the 
Catholics, 'i'he (Mimichs and slaves of the j)aiaco strongly "j* 
embraced the tenets of Arianism; and all the most liglit- 
minded and frivolous of mankind allowed themselvo'* to abnse 
the solemn subject in controYorsy, into matter for fasliionable 
conversation or literary amnsconent. 

The arts of flattery complefed the triumph of tin* Jiendical v.'.uiation 
party. So many are the tcmjdations, to wliich i])onarcljs areK,,!,!’l‘,„„s 
ex}»oscd, of forgetting that they are men. that it is obviously the 
duty of the Episeopnl Order to remind liiem, that tlnwe is a 
Aosible Bower in the woi‘1d, divinely foiiinicd ami protected, 
superior to their own. But t’usebius phu es liimsclf at the 
feet of a heathen; and forgetfiU of his o'.vn ordination-graee. 
allows the Em])e» or tu style himself ‘‘tlio Bislio]) of paganism,” 
and “ the predestimsl Apostle of virtue' to all men.” The 
shrine of the (Jhureli was throw'U open to liis insjeoelion; and, 
contrary to tlio spirit of ('liristianity. its mysteries were 
olliciouslv cx})I;iined to one who w'.'.s iiot- yit even a candidate 
for baptism, 'fbe restoration a*ivl ( recTi tn of Cliurelies. w hich 
is the honorable distijiction of his rcigti. assimilated him, in 
the minds of his courtiers, to the Divine Founder and Frii'st 
of the invisible temple; ami tin? magnificence, which soothed 
the vanity of a monarch, seemed in its cluiritable uses almost 
a substitute for personal religion.*’ 

2. While events thus gradually wmrkcd for the secular Fwllni'sarnl 
iidvanceinent of the heretical party, the Catholics wa're allotted {he caUio- 
gratifi<*ations and anxieties of a higher character. The pro-'"®- 
ceedings of the Council had delected the paucity of the 
Arians among the Kulcrs of the Cliurch; which had been the 
more clearly ascertained, inasmuch as no temporal interests 

* [Eli. defend ants.] f | Ed. stranj;;el_y.J 

Eiiseb. vit. (’oust. iii. 58. iv. 24 Vide also i. 4. 21. 

b Ibid. iv. 22, and alibi, vid. Bil)bon. eh. .xx. 
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CHAP. Ill; had operated to gain for the orthodox cause that vast prepon- 
MCT. II. (jei-ance of advocates, which it had actually obtained. Moreover, 
it had confirmed by the combined evidence of the universal 
Church, the argument from Scripture and local tradition, 
wliich each separate Christian community already possessed. 
And thci’c was a satisfaction in having found a formula, 
adequate to the preservation of the all-important article in 
controversy in all its purity. On the other liand, in spite of 
these immediate causes of congratulation, the fortunes of the 
Church were clouded in prospect, by the Emperor’s adoption 
of its Creed as a formula of iieace, not of belief, and by the 
ready subscription of the unprincipled faction, which had 
previously objected to it. This immediate failure, which 
not unfrequcntly attends beneficial measures in their com¬ 
mencement, issued, as has been said, in the temporary triumph 
of the Arians. The disease, which had called for the Council, 
in.stead of being expelled from the system, was thrown back 
upon the Church, and for a time afflicted it; * nor was it cast 
out, except by the persevei’ing prayer and fasting of the 
oppressed believers. Meanwhile, the Catholic prelates could 
but retire from the Court i>arty, and carefully watch its 
movements; and in consequence, incurred the reproach and 
the penalty of being “ tr’oublers of Israel.” This may be 
illustrated from the subsequent history of Arius himself, with 
which tlii.s ehapter shall close. 

Aitrrni.tto It i.s (loubtful, wlicthcr or not Arius was pei'suaded to sign 

X.lurioth.-symbol at the Niccnc Council; but at least he professed 

ciiurch. to receive it about five years afterwards. At this time 
Eusebius had been restored to the favour of Constantine ; who, 
on the other hand, influenced by his sister, had become less 
zealous in his adherenee to the oi*thodox side of the contro- 
vei’sy. An attempt was made by the friends of Arius, to 
effect his restoration to Alexandria. The great Athanasius 
was at this time I’riniafe of Egypt; and in his instance the 
question was tried, whether or not the Church would adojit 
the secular principles, to which the Arians were willing to 
suhjoct it, and ahandon its faith, as the comlition of gaining 
present peace and prosperity. He was already known as the 
counsell(jr of Alexander in the previous controversy; yet, 
Eusebius did not at once give up the hope of gaining liim 
by persuasion, Avhich was enforce<l by his recent triumph over 
the orthodox prelates of Antioch, Gaza, and Hadrianople, 
whom lie had found means to deprive of tlieir sees to make 
way for Arians. Failing in his attempt afj conciliation, ho 
pursued the policy which might have been anticipated, and 
accused the Bishop of Alexandria of a youthful rashness, and 


• Thood. Hist. i. 6. fin 
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an obstinate contentious spirit, incompatible with the good chap.iii. 
understanding wliich ought to subsist among Christians. 

Arius was summoned to court, presented an ambiguous con¬ 
fession, and was favourably received by Constantine. Thence 
he was dispatched to Alexandria, and was quickly followed 
by an imperial injunction addressed to Athanasius, in order 
to secure the reception of the former in the Church to 
which he belonged. “ On being informed of my pleasure,” 
says Constantine, in the fragment of the epistle preserved by 
Athanasius, “ give free admission to all, who are desirous of 
entering into communion with the Church. For if I learn of 
your standing in the way of any who w'ere seeking it, or 
interdicting them, ... 1 will seiul at once those wdio shall 
depose you in stead, by my authority, and banish you from 
your see.” It was not to be su])posed, that Athanasius 
would yield to an order, though from his sovereign, which 
w'as conceived in such ignorance of the principles ot Church 
communion, and the ])owers of its Kulcrs; and, on his expla¬ 
nation, the Jimperor profcsse<l himself w'cll satistie<l, that he^ 
should use his own discretion in the matter. The intrigues ot 
the Fusebians, which followed, shall elsewhere be related; 
they ended in etfecting the banishment ot Athanasius into 
Gaul, the restoration of Arius at a Council held at Jerusalem, 
his return to Alexandria, and, ivhen the anger of the intract¬ 
able populace against him broke out into a tumult, his recal 
to Constantinople to give further explanations resi)ecting his 


real opinions. 

There the last and memorable scene of his history 
place, and furnishes a fresh illustration of the cleamess andAmib. 
integrity, with which the Catholics maintained the true 
principles of (diurch union, against those who wouhl have 
sacrificed truth to peace. The aged Alexander, bi.shop ot the 
see, underwent a persecution of entreaties and threats, such 
as had already been employed against Atlianasins. ^ the 
Fusebians urged upon him, by way ot wariiing, their fresh 
successes over the JJishops ot Ancyra and Alexandida; and 
ap]>ointc(l a day, by w'hicli he was to admit Arius to the 
holy cf)mmunion, or to be ejected from bis see. Constantine 
confirmed this alternative. At first, indeed, he had been struck 
with doubts respecting the sincerity of Ariu.s; but, on the 
latter jjrofessing w’ith an oath that his tenets were ortlnjdox, 
and presenting a confession, in which the terms ot Scripture 
were made the vehicle of his own impieties, he dismissed his 
scruples, observing with an anxiety and seriousness which 
rise above his ordinary character, that “ Arius had well sworn 
if his words had no double meaning; otherwise, God would 


* Athan Apol. cent. Arian o9. 
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CHAP. III. avenge.” The miserable man tlid not hesitate to swear, that 
he professed the Creed of the Catholic Church without reserva- 
tion, and that he had never said nor thought otherwise, than 
according to the statements which lie now made. 

For seven days previous to that appointed for his re- 
adrnission, the Church of Constantinople, Bishop and people, 
were given up to fasting and prayer. Alexander, after a vain 
endeavour to move the Fmperor, had recourse to the moat 
solemn and c .traordinary form of anathema allowed in the 
Cluircli; “ and with tears besought its Divine Cuardian, either 
to take himself out of the worM, or to remove thence the 
instrument of the extended and increasing spiritual evils, with 
which Christendom was darkening. On the evening before 
the day of his proposed triumph, Arius passed through the 
streets of the city witti his party, in an ostentatious manner ; 
when the stroke of death sud<lenly seized Inm, and he expired 
before his danger wa.s discovered. 

Under the eireum.stanees, a thoughtful mind cannot but 
account this as one of those remarkable intei’position.^' of 
power, by which Divine Providemee urges on the eonseienees 
of men in the natui'al course of things, what their reason from 
the tirst acknowledges, that He is not indifferent to human 
coiifluct. To say that tiiese do not fall within the ordinary 
course of His governanet', is merely to say that they are 
judgments ; which, in the common meaning of the word, stand 
for evaults extraordinary and unexpected. That such do take 
jilace under the Christian dispensation, is sulficiently proved 
by the history of .Ananias and Sajiphira. It is remarkable 
too, that the similar ocenrrenees, whieli liappcn at the jiresent 
day, are gem i’ally connected with some unusual perjury or 
extreme blasphemy ; and, though we may not infer the sin 
from tlie circumstance of the temporal atiiietion, yet, the 
coniTiiission of the sin licing ascertained, we may well account, 
that its guilt is divinely impressed on the minds, and enlarged 
in the c-stimation of the multitmle, by the A'isible sulTering by 
which it is followed. Nor do we in such cases necessarily 
pass any general sentence upon tlie individual, who appears to 
he the object of Divine Visitation; but merely upon Mo* 
particular act which provoked it, and which has its fearful 
cliaractcr of evil stamped upon it, independent of the punish¬ 
ment which draws our attention to it. 'Tlie man of God, who 
prophesied against the altar in Bethel, is not to be regarded 
by the light of his last act, though a judgment followed it, 
but according to the general tenor of his life. Arius also 
must thus be viewed ; though, unhappily, hl^s closing deed is 
but the seal of a prevaricating and presumptuous career. 


* Bingham Antiq. xvi. 2. §. 17. 
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Athanasius, who is one of the authorities from whom the chap. hi. 
foregoin^f account is taken, received it from Macarius, a 
presbyter of the Church of Constantinople, who w^as there at 
the time. He adds, “ while the Church w^as rejoicing at the 
deliverance, Alexander administered the communion in pious 
and orthodox form, praying with all the brethren, and glori¬ 
fying God greatly; not as if rejoicing over bis death, (God 
forbid ! for to all men it is appointed once to die,) but because 
in this event there U'as displayed somcAvliat more than a 
human judgment. I'or the Lord Himself, judging between 
the threats of the Jhisebiaris, and the prayer of Alexander, 
has in this given sentence against the heresy of the Arians ; 
showing it to be unworthy of ecclesiastical fellowship, and 
manifesting to all, that though it have the patronage of 
emperor and people, yet that by the Church itself it is con¬ 
demned.” * 

^ Epiat. ad tSeiiij). 4. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COUNCILS IN THE HEIGN OF CONSTAXTIUS. 


SECTION I. 


THE EUSEIIIANS. 


ciiAr. IV.'fiif,' tleath of Arius was productive of no important conse- 
quonces in the history of his ]>arty. They had never deferred 
to him as their leader, and since the Niceno Council had even 
abandoned his creed. ddie theolo£;y of the Eclectics had 
cunui'of opened to Eusebius of (Arsarea a lani^uagc less obnoxious to the 

Aims. Catludios and Constantiiu', than that into which he had been 

betrayed in Palestine; while his namesake, possessing the 
confi(iencc of the Em])eror, was enabled to wield weapons 
more decisive in the controversv than those Avhich Arins had 

V 

used, Prom that time fSeini-arianisrn v/as their professed doc- 
ti'ine, and slanderous accusations the means adopted by them 
foj* the overtlu’ow' and deposition of the Catholic prelates. 
This is the character of their jn'occedings from A.l). 328 to 
A.D 350 ; w hen circumstances le<l them to adopt a third crci'd, 
and enabled them to support it by open force. 

Tiuy It may at first sight excite our surprise, that men who were 

iiost. V little careful to be consistent in their professions of faith, 
[.'ridi'?*' should be at the pains to find evasions for a test, which they 
might have subscribed as a matter of course, and then dis¬ 
missed from their thoughts. Ihit, not to mention the natural 
desire of m.aintaining an oppo.sition, when men have once com¬ 
mitted tliemselves to it, ami especially after a defeat, there is 
that in religious niysteriiss, wdiich is ever distasteful to .secular 
minds. 'I'he marvellous, which is sure to excite the impatience 
and resentment of the bafiled reason, liecomes insujiportable 
when found in those solemn topics, which it W'ould fain look 
upon, as necessary indeed for the uneducated, but irrelevant 
when addressed to those, who are already skilled in the know¬ 
ledge and the superficial decencies of virtue. The difficulties 
^•f science may be dismissed from the mind, and virtually 
forgotten : the precepts of morality, imperative as they are, 
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may be received with the condescension, and applied with the chap, iv 
modifications, of a sclf-applandin^i' refinement. But what at^^”Jl_ 
once commands attention, yet refuses to satisfy the curiosity, 

I)laces itself above the liuniaii mind, imprints on it the 
thought of Him Who is eternal, and enforces the necessity of 
obedience for its own sake. And thus it becomes to the 


proud and irreverent, wdiat the consciousness of guilt is to the 
sinner ; a simetre haunting tlie scenes, and disturbing the 
coraphieeney of their intellectual contemplations.—In this 
at least, throughout their clianges, the Knsebians are con.sis- 
tent; in their hatred of the sacred my.story. 

It has sometimes been scornfully said, on the other hand, 
that the zeal of Christians, in the discu.ssion of theological 
subjects, has increased with tlie my.steriou.sness of the doc¬ 
trine in disjuite. There is no reason why we shoidd shrink 
from the avowal. Doubtless, asubje(rt that is dear to us, does 


bccon)e more deeply fixed in our atf<‘<‘tious by its very pecu¬ 
liarities and incidental obscurities. Wo desire to rc'vere what 


we already love ; and we seek for the materials of reverence in 
such ])arts of it, as excet'd our intelligence or imagination. 
It should therefore t'xcite our devout gratitude, to reflect how 


the truth has been revealed to us in Scriptui'c in the most 
practical manner ; so as b(dh to humble and to win over, while 
it con.soles, those who I’eallv love it. It must bo recollected 
too, in nderence to fhe particular mystery under consideration, 
that, a belief in our Lord’s Divinity being closely connected, 
(how, it matters not.) with right moral feeling generally,— 
involving a due sense both of our need ainl of the value of the 
blessings which lie has procured for us, and an emancipation 
from the tyranny of the visible world,—it is no wonder, that 
those, who look for the image of God in things seen, should 
dislike to hear of His true and only Bepresentative. If the 
unbeliever has attemjded to account for the rise of the 
doctrine, by the alleged natural growth of a venejvition for 
the P('rson and acts of the Redeemer, let it at least be allowed 


to Ghiistians to reverse the process of argument, and 
to maintain rather, that a low estimation of the evangelical 


blessings leads to unworthy conceptions of the Author of 
them. In the case of laymen it will show itself in a neglect 
of the subject of religion altogether; while churchmen, on 
whose minds religion is forced, are tempted either to an undue 
(sxaltation of their order, or to a crec<l dishonourable to their 
Lord. Tlie iilusebians adopted the latter alternative, and so 
merged the supremacy of Divine truth amid the multifarious 
religions and philosophies of the world. 

Their skilfulness in reasoning and love of di.sputation 
afford us an additional explanation of their pertinacious opposi- putatiok 
tion to the Nicene Creed. Though, in possessing the favour 
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of the Imperial Court, they had already the substantial advan¬ 
tages of victory, they disdained success without a battle. 
They loved the excitement of suspense, and the triumph of 
conquest. And, this sophistical turn of mind accounts, not 
only for their incessant wranglings, but for their frequent 
changes of ^dew, as regards the doctrine in dispute. It may 
he doubted, whethei’ men, so practised in the gymnastics of 
the Aristotelic school, could carefully devclope and consistently 
maintain adctinite view of doctrine ; especially in a case, where 
the difficulties of an unsound cause combined with their own 
habitual restlessness and levity to defeat the attempt. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the conduct of the argument, they seem to aim at 
nothing beyond “ living from hand to mouth,” as the saying 
is ; availing Lhemsclves of some or other e.xpodicnt, which 
would suffice to carry them through existing difficulties; 
admissions, e. g. to satisfy the timid conseieiicc of Constan¬ 
tins, or to deceive the Western Church ; or statements so 
faintly precise and so decently amhiguous, as to embrace 
the greatest nnmber of opinions, and deprive religion, as far 
as possible, of its austere and commanding aspect. 

That I may not seem to he indulging in vague accusation, 
I here present tlie reader with a skotcli of the lives of the 
chief of them ; from which he will be able to decide, whether 
the .above explanation of their conduct is unneces.sary or 
gratuitous. 

Tlie mo^t distinguished of the party, after Eusebius himself, 
for ability, learning, and unscrupnlonsness, was Acaciiis, 
the successor of the other Eusebius in the sec of Caesarea. 
He had been his pupil, and on his death inherited hi,s library. 
Jerome ranks him among the most learned commentators on 
Scripture. The Arian historian, ITiilostorgius, celebrates hi.s 
boldness, penetration, and perspicuity in unfolding his views : 
and Sozomen speaks of his talents and influence as equal to 
the execution of the most difficult de.signs. ^ He began at first 
with professing himself a Semi-arian after the example of 
Eusebius, his master; ne.xt, he became the founder of the 
party, which will presently be described as the Homoean ; 
thirdly, he joined liiinself to the Anomccans or pure Arians, 
so as even to be the intimate associate of the wretched 
Aetius; fourthly, at the command of Constantius, he deserted 
and excommunicated him : fifthly, in the reign of the Catholic 
Jovian, he .signed the Homoousion or symbol of Nicjea. 

George, of Laodicaja, another of the leading members of the 
Eusebian party, was originally a presbyter of the Alexandrian 
Church, and deposed by Alexander for the as.sistance afford(*d 
by him to Arius at Nicomedia. At the end of the reign of 


* 'I'illnnniit, Mom vnl. vi. dos Arions, g 2S 
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Constantius, he professed for a while the sentiments of the chap. iv. 
Seini-arians; whether seriously or not, we have not the means 
of deciding, aliliough the character given of him by Atba- 
nasius, who is generally candid in his judgments, is unfa¬ 
vourable to his sincerity. Certainly he deserted the Semi- 
arians in no long time, and died an Anomoean. He is accused 
of open and habitual irregularities in liis mode of life. 

Leontius, the most crafty of his party, was promoted by the Leontiu* of 
Arians to the see of Antioch and tliough a pupil of the 
school of Lucian, and consistently attached to the opinions of 
Arius to the end of his life, he conducted himself in it with 
great moderation and good temper. The Catholic party was 
at that time still strong in the city, particularly among the 
laity; the crimes of 8tephen and riaeillus, his immediate 
Arian predecessors, had brought discredit on the heretical 
cause ; atid the theological opinions of Constantius, who was 
attached to the Semi-arian doctrine, rendered it dangerous 
to avow the plain blasphemies of the first founder of their 
c. eed. Accordingly, with the view of seducing the Catholics 
to his own communion, he was anxious to profess an agree¬ 
ment with the Church, even where he held an opposite 
opinion; and in the public doxology, which was practically the 
test of faith, not even the nearest to him in the congregation 
could hear from him more than the words “ for ever and ever,” 
with which it concludes. It was apj)arently with the same 
design, that he converted the almshouses of the city, destined 
for the reception of strangers, into seminaries for propagating 
the Christian faith ; and })ublished a panegyrical account of St. 
Jiabylas, when his body was to be removed to Daphne, by way 
of consecrating a place which had been before devoted to 
sensual excesses. In the meanwhile, he gradually w'eakened 
the Church, by a systematic promotion of heretical, and a 
discountenance of the orthodox Clergy; one of his most 
abominable acts being his ordination of Actius, tlie founder of 
the Anomocans, who was aftcinvards promoted to the episco¬ 
pacy in the reign of Julian. 

hhidoxius, the successor of Leontius, in the see of Antioch, Emioxius 
was his fellow-pupil in the scliool of Lucian. He is said to‘t\n^|X.*''“ 
have been converted to Semi-arianism by the writings of the 
Sophist Asterius; but he afterward.s joined the Anomoean.s, 
and got possession of the patriarchate of Constantinople. It 
was there at the dedication of the cathedral of St. Sophia, 
that he uttered the wanton impiety, which has characterized 
him with a distinctness, which supersedes all historical notice 
of his conduct, or discussion of his religious opinions. “ When 

» A stmnge and Hcaiidalons txaneaction in early life, gave him the appella¬ 
tion of iknixt-tot. Athan. ad Monaoh 4. 
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CHAP. IV. Eudoxiu.s,” says Socrates, “ had taken his seat on the epis- 
BECT.i.^ copal throne, his first words were these celebrated ones, 
* the Father is dgsiSni, irreligious ; the Son religious.’ 

When a noise aiul confusion ensued, he added, ‘ lie not dis¬ 
tressed at what I say; for the Father is irreligious, as 
worshi]iping none ; but the Son is religious towards the 
Father.’ On this the tumnlt ceased, and in its place an 
intemperate laughter seized the eougregation ; and it remains 
as a good saying even to this time.” “ 'Phere can be no indis¬ 
cretion in ti’an.slating a blasphemy, which can excite no other 
feelings but those of horror and indignation. 

Valcns, Bishop of Mursa, in Pannonia, shall close this list 
of Eusebian Prelates. He was one of the immediate disciples 
of Arius; and, from an early age, the champion of his heresy 
in the Latin ('hurch. In the conduct of the controversy, he in¬ 
herited more of the plain dealing as well as of the princijdes of 
his master, than his associates ; was an o])cn advocate of the 
Anomn?an doctrine, and by his personal intluence with Con¬ 
stantins balanced the j)ower of the Semi-arian party, derived 
from the Emperor’s iirivate attachment to tlieir doctrine. The 
favour of Constantins was gained by a fortunate artifice, at 
the time the latter was directing his firms against the tyrant 
Magnentius. While tin* two armies tvere engaged in the 
plains of Mur.sa,” says Gibbon, and the fate of the tworivahs 
depended on tin; chance of war, the son of Constantine passed 
the an.'ions moments in a church of the mtirtyrs, under the 
walls of the city. Ilis syiiritual comforter, Valcns, the Arian 
Bishop of the diocese, employed the most artful jirecautions to 
obtain such early intelligence, as might secure either his 
favour or his escayie. A seci'et chain of swift and trusty 
messengers infoi*mcd him of the vicissitudes of the battle; 
and wdiile the courtiers stood trembling around their af¬ 
frighted master, Valcns assured him that the (tallic legions 
gave way; find insinuated, with some presence of mind, that 
the glorious event had been revealed to him by an angel. 
The grateful Emyieror ascribed his .success to the merits and 
intercession to tlie Bishop of Mursa, whose faith had deserved 
the public and miraculous approbfitiou of Heaven.”** 

Jesl'nbinnee Sucli wcpo tlic Icfidevs of tlic Euscbiiin fiiction ; and on the 
topauius. review of them, do we not seem to see in each a fresh exhibi¬ 


tion of their great type and forei*unner, Paulus, on one side or 
other of hi.s character ; though surywissing him in extravagance 
of conduct, as possessing ft Avider field, and more powerful 
incentives for ambitious and energetic exertion ? We see the 
same accommodation of their creed to the humour of an earthly 
Sovereign, the same fertility of disputation in support of it, 


* Soor, ftist. ii 4.3. 
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the same reckless profanation of things sacred, the same *''• 
patient dissemination of error for tlie services of the aa^e after 
them ; and, if they are ireo from tlio personal immoralities of 
their master, they balance tliis faA ourable trait of character by 
the cruel and hard-hearted temper, which discovers itself in 
their persecution of the Catholics. 

This persecution was conducted during* the rei^n of Con-nopinning-* 
stantine according to the outward forms of ecclesiastical 
Charges of various kinds were proh'rred in (Council against 
the orthodox prelates of the principal sees, with a profession 
at least of regularitv, whatevew unfairness there might be in 
the details of tlie procoe<lings. By tliis means all the most 


powerful Churches of Eastern (.’hristendom were brought 
under the influence of the Arians : who, in the ])eginning of 
the reign ot Constantins, W('re in possession of those of 
Constantino])l(‘, Ileraelea, lladrianoph*. I'ijdiesus, Anevra, both 
Caesareas, Antioeli, J.aodicea, and Alexandria.—Eustathius ofii 


MStathins, 


Antioch had incurred their hatred, l)v his strenuous i-esistance 
to the heresy in the very ])lace of its l)irth. Following tiu; 
example of his immediate^ predecessor Fhilogoniiis, he refused 
communion to Stephen. Ijcontius, Eudoxius, Ceorge, and 
others ; and a<^cust‘(l Ihisebius of (la'sarea openly of having 
violated the faith of Nicica. The heads of the party assembled 
in Council at Antioch ; and, on charges of heresy and immo¬ 
rality, which they ])rotessed to be satisfactorily maintaiinsl, 
pronounced sentence* of di'jiosition against him. Constantine 
banished him to l’hili])])i, togelher with a considerable nundjer 
of priests and <h‘aeons of his Church. Mareellus of Ancyra,M.ii,eiiu>!. 
another of their inveterate oj)])onents, was deposed, anaithe- 
niatize<l, and banished l>y them, witli greater appearance of 
justice, on the ground of his leaning to tlie errors of Sabellius. 

But their most rancorous mimity and most. ]u*rseveriug efforts 
were directed against the higii-iuinded I\ttriarch of Alex-Aiii,in:iM,r 
andria; and, in illustration of the jirinciplcs which governed 
them, the histoi’y of his first persecution shall here he related 
somewhat at length. 


When Kusehius of blicoincdia failed to ('ifect 


of Arius into the Alexandrian Church hypersuasion, he had of 
threatened to gain his end by harsher means. Calumnies wore i’*- 
easily invented against the prelate who had withstood his jnir- 
posc; and it so happened, that willing tools were found on the 
spot for conducting the attack. The Molctian sectaries have 
already been noticed, as being the origiiial associates of Ai’ius; 
who had troubled the Church hy taking pai't in the schism, 
before he promulgafed his peculiar heresy. They were called 
after Meletius, Bishop of Iwcopolis in the Thcbaid ; who. being 
deposed for lapsing in the Dioclcsian persecution, separated 
from the Catholics; and, pi'opagating a spurious succession of 
12 
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CHAP. IV. clergy by liis episcopal prerogative, formed a powerful body in 
sKc’i'. I. heai*t. of the Egyptian Churcli. The Council of Nicsea, 
desirous of terminating the disorder in the most temperate 
manner, instead of deposing the Meletian bishops, had arranged, 
that they should retain a titular ranlc in the sees, in which 
they liad resjieetivijly jjlaced themselves; while, by forbidding 
them to exercise their episcopal functions, it provided for the 
termination of the schism at their death, liut, with the bad 
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fortune whicli c<)imnonly attends conciliatory measures, unless 
accompanied by such a display of vigour as shows that con¬ 
cession is Init condescension, the clemency was forgotten in 
the restriction, which irritated, without repressing them ; and, 
])eing bent on the overthrow of the dominant Church, they 
made a sacrifice of their principles, which had hitherto been 
orthodox, and joined the Eiisebians. By this intrigue, the 
latter gained an entrance into the Egyptian Church, such as 
had alrea<ly been opened to them, by means of their heresy 
itself, in tlie Syrian and Asian provinces." 

Charges against. Athanasius were produced and examined in 
Coum-ils successively hidil at Ciesar('a and Tyre (a. 1). 333— 
33;')); the Mehdians being the accusers, and the Eusehians the 
judges in the trial. At an earlier date, it had been attempted 
to convict him of political offences ; but, on examination, 
Constantine became .satisfu'd of bis innoeenee. It had been 
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represented, that, of his own authority, he had imposed and 
ngortiusly exacted a duty upon the Egyptian linen cloth ; the 
prt'Kmdi'd tribute being in fact nothing beyond the offerings, 
which pious ])(*!*sons had made to the Church, in the shape of 
vestments for the servie<' of the sanctuary. It had moreover 
l)(‘en alleged, that he had sent ])('eimiary aid to one Philumenns, 
who was in r(d)ellion against the bmiperor. At a later period 
they accuse d liiin of a design of distressing Oon.staiitinojjle, by 
stoj)ping the corn vessels of Alexandria, destined for the supply 
of the m(‘troj)olis. 

'fhe charge's brought against him before the Council were of 
a civil or ecclesiastical character; first, that he, or Macarius, 
one of his di'aeons, had hroki'ii a, consecrated chalice, and the 


holy table itself, and had thrown the sacred hooks into the 
fire; and secondly, that ho had killed Arsenins, a Medetian 
bishop, whose hand, amputated an<l preserved for magical 
purposes, had been found in the Primate’s house. The latter 
of these strange accusations was refuted at the Council of 


*'• The Moletiaas, on tlio other hand, were not in the event equally ad- 
vantapfod l)y the craxlition , Ibv, afUa- the auecew of their attack upon 
.\thamisins, Constantine, true to lii.s object of re.storing trarupiillity to the 
('hureh, while ho Imnished Athanasiu-s to Trevc's, hanishod also John, the 
leader of tho Melotian.s, who had been forward in procuring his cundetniia- 
tion. 
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Cassai’ea by Arscnius himself, wlioin Athanasius luid gained, chap. iv. 
and who, on the production of .a human hand at the trial, 
presented himself before the judges, and thus de 8 tro 3 'ed the 
circumstantial evidence by whicli it was to be identified as his. 

The former charge was exposed at Tyre Iw the testimony of 
the Eg 3 'ptian bishops ; who, not o)dy alleged the equivocating 
evidence of the accuser, but proved tJiat at the place where 
their Metropolitan was said to have broken the chalice, there 
was neither church, nor altar, nor chalice, existing. These 
were the principal allegations brought against him; and their 
extraordinary absurdity, certain as the cliarges are as matters 
of histor}', from ovidiuice of various kijids, can only be aeeounted 
for by supposing, that the Kusebians were even then too ])ower- 
ful and too bold, to care for much niorc than the bare forms of 
law, or to scruple at any evidence, which the unskilfulness of 
their Egyptian coadjutors might set hefoiM them. A charge 
of violent conduct against certain M<*letian8 was added to the 
above ; and, as some say, a still )noi*e frivolous accusation of 
incontinence, but whether this was ever brouglit, is more than 
doubtful. 

Caesarea and Tyre were plac(‘s too public (!ven for therowmUMon 
audacity of the Kusebians, when the facts of the ease Avere so ji'irJ.j’,/!"’ 
plainly in favour of the accused. It was now propose<l, tJiat a 
commission of inquiry should be sent to the Mareotis ; which 
Avas in the neighbourhood, and formed part of the diocese, of 
Alexamlria, at\d was the scene of the pretended profanation of 
the saerod chalice. The leading members of this commission 
W'cre Valens, and Llrsaeius, Theogiiis, Maris, and two others, 
all Eusebians; they took with them the chief accuser of Athana-. 
sius as their guide and host, leaving Athanasius and Macarius 
at Tyre, and refusing admittance to the court to such of the 
clergy of the Mai’cotis, as were* desirous of dcdtuiding their 
Ijisho]>’s interests in his absence. The issue »)f such proceed¬ 
ings may ho anticipated. On the return of the commission to 
Tyre, Athanasius Avas formally condemned of rebellion, sedition, 
and a tyrannical use of his epise<q)al poAver; of niAuder, sacri¬ 
lege, and magic ; deposed from the see of jVle.vandrla, and 
prohibited from ever returning to that city. Constantine 
confirmed the seuteuee of the Council, and Athanasius Avas 
banished to Gaul. 

It has often been remarked, that persecutions of Christians, Atiiana-ms 
as in 8t. J^iul’s case, “ fall out rather unto the furtherance of iiitu Gaul, 
the Gospel.” “ The dispersion of the disciples, after the niar-Jj'" 
tyrdom of St. Stephen, scattered the Avord of truth with them 
among the Samaritans; and in the case before ais, tlie exile of 
Athanasius led to bis introduction to the younger Constantine, 
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■ who wjirmly embraced his cause, aiul gave liim tlio opportunity 
oi' rousing the zeal, and gaining the tVieudahip of the Catholics 
of the West. Constans also, aiiother son of Constantine, 
declared in his favour; and thus, on the death of their father 
which took place two years after the Council of T^tc, one third 
atone ot his power, in the person of the Sciui-arian Constantius, 
reuiaincal with that party, which hitherto ha<l prosecuted their 
designs against the universal Church without the prospect of 
opposition. The support of tlu' Roman vSia', wais a still more 
imjiortant advatitage gained by Athanasius. Rome was the 
natural mediator between Ale.\andria and Antioch, and at that 
time possessed extensive intluenee among the Churehes of the 
^^’est. ..Veeoi-diiigl\. wlieii tauisrautius I'e-coinmeiieed the ])er- 
seention. ttj wliieii ins father iiad been persuaded, tin* e.xiles 
betook themselves tbitlu'V; and about tin* yt'ar d40 ot’JU l we 
rc'ad of ]n*elates from Tliraee, S\i*ia. I'luenieia. and I’alestine, 
eolleeted there. Ix'shles a multitude of ])r(;s)»\ ters ; an<l among 
the former, Athanasius himself, Mareedlus. Aselejias of Caza, 
and Luke- of Hadrianople. The lirst act of tb.e Ihnnan See in 
their favour was tlie bolding a ])rovineial Ce)Tineil ; inwhieli 
the eliarges au'ainsi Atlianasius and Alareidlns were examuied, 
and ])ronoimeed to lu- nnttMiable. ..Vnd the ne.xt was to a<lvo- 
cate tlio summoinnif of a ('ouiu il of the ulude' ('linrch witli the 
s;;me pnr])oso ; referring it to Athanasius to select a phu;o of 
jooeting. ulu n* bis ea^l^( might lie seenre* of a more impartial 
he.oriiii'' than it liad m*'t with at (Ja-sarea and 'I'vre. 

The J'ais( hiaiis. mi the other hand. p(‘riei\ed the danger 
which their iiiti’vests would sustain, should a Conneil be ludd 
at any distance iri m tbeir o^vn |neuliav territorv; and detor- 
miiu'd to anticipate it by one of tlu'ir own, wlicre they might 
both eontirm the sentence of dej)o>ilion agiiinst Athanasius, 
and, it possibh', contrive ;t confession of I'aith, to allav the 
suspicions, wliieh the Ceihh-ntals (‘iitm'tiiinod of tlieir or- 
thodo.w. ddiis ^vas tlie occasion of the (’ouncil of the Ih'dica- 
tioii, as it is called, hehi liy them iit Antioch, A. T>. ,Stl, am! 
wliich is om* ot tin* most eeleln'afed Councils of tlie eenturv. 
It was usual to sfdi'mnize tin' eonsceriition of places of worshij), 
1 )V an fitt(‘n(ninee ot the ja'ineijial • eelesi.asties ot the iieigli- 
liouring districts; and tlie great Church of the Aletropcdis of 
tSyriii, called tJic Dominienm Aurenm, whieli liad j\ist b(’en 
built, affoi(led both the jirete.xt and tin' name to their meetim^ 
Retween ninety and a hundred bishops assembled on this 
oecasion, all Arlans or Arianizers ; and agreed without dilli- 
eulty upon the immediate object of the Council, the rutification 

of the Synods of Ca sarea and d'yre in condoftmation of Athana- 
sins. 

Rut a hiss easy task remaiiu'd ludiind ; viz. the conciliation 
th“ \Vest(‘rr. ( hui’eh, by an <‘xposition of the article.s of their 
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faith. Four, or even five creeds, more or less resembling the chap. iv. 
orthodox in language, wer(i successively adopted, with a view 
of convincing the Latins of their freedom from doctrinal error. 

The first w’as that ascribed to the martyr Lucian, though 
doubts are entertained concerning its genuineness. It is in 
itself almost nnexce])tionable ; and, had there been no contro¬ 
versies on the subjects contained in it, would have been a satis¬ 
factory evidence of the orthodoxy of its promulgators. The 
Son is therein styled tlie exact image, (nrapak/.cmrog £/xw^,) of 
the substance (ojir/a), willpower, and glory of the Father; and 
the Three Persons of the ifoly 1’rinity are said to be three in 
substance (b-TrofTrausi'), on(‘ in will. An evasive condemnation 
was added of the .Vrian t<“nets ; sufficient, as it might .seem, to 
delude the L.atins, who w'ere unskilled in the subtleties of the 
<]uestion. L. g. it w as denied that our Lord was born in 
time ; but in the lu'retical school, time was supjtosed to com¬ 
mence wuth the creation of the w'orM ; and that lie w'as “ in the 
nmnber of the ci*eatures,’‘ it being tlmir doetrim*. that ITe was 
the Sfdi‘ w <jrk of (iod, and, as such, altogetlicr distinct 

from what is coinmonlx calh‘(l tlu' creation, of w Inch indeed lie 
was, even according to them, the aiithoT*. Xi'xt. for s(nne or 
otlier reason, two new cJV'cds w<‘re proposed, and partially 
adopted by the (Council : tin* sann* in character of dorti'ine, 
but sliortei*. d'hese thi-<‘(' wei-e all circni.itcd, .and more oj* less 
received in tin* neighbouring ('InnH-hes; but, on consideration, 
none of them si‘eim*d ad*>(piate to the object in view, that of 
recommending their authors to the dist.ant ( hurches ol' tlu* 

West. Accordingl\. a I'oui’tb foi-mularv was di'awn up alter 
a few' anonths’ ih‘la\ by M.ark', Ifishop of Aia'tbusa, and others, 
who W(‘n‘ (h'puted to ju'esent it to ('onsians : and this proving 
unsatisfactory, ;i. fifth confession was eomjiosed with ecmsidcr- 
ahh* eare utkI ability ; hut it t(^(» failed lo ([uiet thi* snspieiuns 
of the Jjatins. d’his last is I'alh'd tiie ,>/,-//.ioarjyj,: from its 
length, and did not make its ,i[)pe.iranee till three years after 
the former. 

In Inith, no sueh expo.sition itf the (atliolie laith eouldTin 
satisfy tin* AVesteni ('hristians, while tlu'v were witnesses to sii-pu‘ums 
the exile of its grt'ai < liampiou foi* his fidelity to it. ll<‘ro the 
Kusohians were wanting in tlu*ir usual praelieal shrewdiu'ss. 

Words, however <u*thodo\. eonld not weigh against so plain a 
fact The Oeeidentaks, how(*ver imskilled in the nieeties of 
the Greek language. wi*i*e abh* to ascertain the heresy of the 
Luschia'ns in their malevoh'iua* towards Athanasius. Nay, the 
auxious a,ttempts o^^his enemies, to ph'ase them in a eonfcssittii 
of faith, were u refutation of their pi*etene('S. For. inasmuch 
as the seiisi* of the (kit holie w orld, liad already ht'cn recorded 
in the llomoousion, why should they devise* a inwv formulary, 
if thev agreed w ith tlu* Church ? or, w hv should they Ik* so 
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CHAP. IV. fertile in conf’es.sions, if they hml Init one faith ? It is brought 
SECT. I. again.stthem by Athanasius, that they speak in their creeds of 
the promulgation of the Catliolie doctrine, as if it were some¬ 
thing new, instead simply of its being declared, which was the 
sole de.sign of tlie orthodox creeds ; -while at other times, they 
affected to acknow ledge the authority of former (/Ouncils, w’hieh 
nevertheless they Avere indirectly opposing.* Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the Roman Church, as tin* representative of the 
Latins, only became more bent upon the convocation of a 
General Council in whicli the Nicene (’reed might be ratified, 
not changed ; and the innocence of Athanasius, which it had 
aIroa<ly ascertained in a j)rovincial Synod, might be formally 
jn-ovecl, and proclaiincil to the whole of Christendom. This 
object was at h-ngth accompli.shed. Constans, whom Athana¬ 
sius had visih'd ami gained, sueee.ssfully e\ert(‘«l his influence 
Avith Ids bi’other, tlie hanja-ror of the biast; and a Council of 
the Avhole Christian Avorld, Avas suimnomMl at Sardica for the 
above ])ur})o.ses, the exculpation of Mareellus and others being 
included with that of Athanasius. 

j-hr coniKii Sardiea, was elxjsen as the place (tf im-eting, as lying on the. 

confines f»f tlu* two di\ isions (if tlie empire. It is on the borders 
of Mfesia. Thrace, and lll\rieum, and at tlie foot of Mount 
Jfa'jTius. which separates it from I’liilijipojxdis. d’herc the 
heads of' the Chri.stian world asst-inbled in tlie \ear dl7, twentA*- 
tw'o u'.'irs afti-i’ tin- Niet-ne (,'oniuil. in number above 880 
bishops, of whom stwenfy six \\(‘re .\)-ian. 'riie president td’ 
the Cuuiieil w;is the vem-rable llosms; whose name Avas in 
itself a pledge, that the decision of Niea-a was hut to b(‘ pre¬ 
served, and no fresh (pieslion rai.sed ou a subject already ex¬ 
hausted by eoutrovd’sy. Hut, almost Ix-foi’e the oju'idiig of 
the CoiiiU'il, iuatii‘i‘s W(-re brought to a crisis ; a schism took 
place in its nieinhei’s; the .\rians retreated to Rldlip]»opolis, 
and there exeojnmiinieated tin' h'aih'rs of the orthodox, Julius 
ot Rome, Ilosins, and I’l-otogenes of Sardica, issued a sixth 
eontessiou of faith, and confirmed (h(‘ jiroec-edings of the ..Vn- 
tioehene Couiieil againsf Athaiiasius and the other exile.s. 

s.iiImiiiii d-his seet'ssioii of the ^Vrians arose in eons('([uenee of their 

*'“ *■ "‘""1“ finding, that Athanasins wa.s allowed a seat in the (Council; the 
di.senssions of which they ri'fnsed to attend, whil(.‘ a jirelate 
Avas admitted to them, w-Jio had already been deposed hy Synods 
oi tlie hast. The orthodtix replied, tliat a later Conneil, held at 
Rome. Jiad fully aerpiitted and restored him; moreover, that to 
inaintaiu his guilt was hut to assunn' the principal point, w'hich 
they were tlmn assemhled to dehale; an;J, though A'cry eon- 
sisfeut Avith theii* alisentiiig themselves from the Council alto- 
•p.fhm', could not he permitted to those, Avho had by their 
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coming recognised the object, for which it was called. Accord- *''• 
ingly, without being moved by their retreat, the Council pro- 
ceeded to the condemnation of some of the more notorious 
heretics among them, examined the charges against Athanasius 
and the rest, reviewc<l the acts of the investigations at Tyre 
and the Mareotis, which the Eusebians had sent to Rome in 
their defence, and contirme*! tlic decree of tlie Council of Home, 
in favour of the accused. Constans enforced this decision on 
his brother by the arguments peculiar to .a monarch; and the 
timid Constantius, yielding to fear what he denied to justice, 
consented to restore a prelate, wlio liad been condemned on the 
wildest of charges, by the most hostile and unprincipled of 
Judges. 

The journey of Athanasius to Alexandria elicited the fullest 
and most satisfactory testinnmies of the real orthodoxy of tho^'"^- 
Eastern (^Imrches; in s])ite of the existing cowardice or mis- 
apju'ehensions, which surrendered them to tlie tyrannical rule 
of a few deterniiiK'd aud euergetie lieiudies. The Bishops of 
Palestine, one of tlie chief holds of the Arian spirit, welcomed, 
with the soli'iunity of a Council, a restoration, which, under tlie 
cireumstanees of the case, was almost a triuinjili over tlieir own 
.sovereign; and so existed was the ('atholie feeling at Antioch, 
that Constantius foareil to grant to the .Vthanasijins a single 
church in that citv, lest it should have been the ruin of liie 
Arian cause. 

One of the more important eonseipicnces of the Council .I'l'vauiw '' 
Sardica, was the rocantatioii of N'alens, aud his aecoinpliee >i'.i 
Ursacius, Bisho]> of Singidon, in J^innonia, tuo of the most '"'” 
iiivoteraie enemies and calumniators of .Vthanasius. It was 
aildressed to the Bishop of Borne, and was conceived in the 
following ti'rms: “ Wiiereas wo are known heretofore to have 
preferred many .serious charges against Athanasius the Bishop, 
and in our correspondeuee with your llolim'ss have failed to 
make! good our charges, w»' deolaro to your Holiness, in the 
presence of all the presliyters, our hrethrem. that all uhieh wo 
liavo lu'retofore lie.ird against tlie aforesaid, is false, and 
altogether foreign to his cliaraeter; and tlieri'lbro. that wc 
heartily accept the fcllowslii}) of the atViresaid Athanasius, 
especially considering yonr Holiness, according to your 
habitual elenu'ney, has eondescended to pardon our mistake. 

Further vvo declare, that, should the (Orientals at any time, 
or Athanasiu.s, from resentful feoliiigs, he dosii’ous to bring us 
to account, that we will not act in the matter without your 
sanction. As for tin* hei*etic Arius, and his partizans, who 
say, that onee the Son was nut, that He is of created 
suhstanee, and that He is not the Son of Cod bofon* all time, 
wo anatheuKiti/.o them now, and once for nil, according to our 
former jiaper which wc presented at Milan. Witness our 
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IV. hand, that we condemn once for all the Arian heresy, as we 
»• have already said, and it.s advocates. Witness also the hand 
of Ursacius.—I, Ursacius the Bishop, have set my name to 
this statement.” “ 

The Council of Milan, referred to in the conclusion of this 
letter, seems to have been held a. i). IJ47 ; two years after the 
Ai'iaii creed, called ,aaxpfcffr;^oc, was sent in to the West, and 
shortly after the declaration of C/onstans in favour of the 
restoration of the Athanasians. 


.si*CT10X II. 


rirr. 8 Hmi-akia\s. 


Tin: e\(‘ufs reeonled in the last section were attended hv 
ini|iortant eonseijuenct-s in the history of Arianism, 'Fhe 
Council of Sardica Icil to a separation between the hlastern 
and Wi'steni Clnirchi-s; Avhich scenu'd to be there represented 
ri'.'.pectively b\ tlie rival Synods, and which had before this time 
bidden theii* diffej-encrs trorn each othei*. and connnunieated 
loiiethei' from a b'ai* of incrcasini^ the e^istin,l^ evil.'' Not 
tliat rt-allv there was an\' discordimee of doctrine iK-tw'cen them. 
The hist orian. from whom this .statement is taken, i^ives it at 
the same rime as his own ojiinion, that the majority of the 
Asiatics wci'c 1 lomooiisians. tlioni;‘h t\ranniscd oviu* by the 
coni t inllucnec. tlic sojihi.stry. the importunity, and the flarinp^, 
ol'th(‘ Ihiscliiait p;irty. This men' liamlfnl of divine.s, unsern- 
pulously jiressinc- tovward into tlic highest ecclesiastical 
station'., .set ab<.tiit them (o ehaiin'e the condition of tire 
(.hurclus thus put into their power; an<l, as has been 
rmnarked in thr- case of Lcontiu.s of Antior-h, tilled the inferior 
otbce.s with their cavn e?*eatui'es. and ,sowr“d the seeds <if 
di.scords and di,>fu*der.s. wliieli tinw eonkl not h<tpo to have 
themselves the satisfaction of iielnddino'. 'I’he orthodox 
majorit\, (,n the oiiu-r hand, timorfiiislv or imlolently kr-pt in 
till- baekaronml; .-nid .ilhovr-d tin msclve.s to be represented at 
Sardica by men. whose tenets they know to be unchristian, 
anil jii'otessed to abominate. And in sucb eirennistanees, the 
hlame ol the o[)en dissimsions, which en.sneil betw^een the 
J’jiistern and W estern divisions of (.'hristmidom, wats cei*tain 
to be attributeil to those who ni’i^ed the snininotiin^ of the 
( onneiJ, ]mt to those wdio ne<;'leeted their duty hy staying 
awav In (juabiication ot tliis (‘ensure, however, the intrijBpiiuj^ 
.sp’iat of the I'ai.sebjans must b(' home in mind; wdio might 
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have means, of which we arc not told, of keeping away the chap. iv. 
Oriental prelates from Sardica. Certainly the expense of the 
journey was considerable, whatever might be the imperial or 
tile ecclesiastical allowance for it; and their absence from 
their flocks, especially in an age fertile in Councils, was an 
evil. Still th<'re is enougli in the history of the times, to 
evidence a culpable negligence on the part of the orthodox of 
Asia, 

However, this rupture betwetm the East and AVest has hereifs eff.ct 
been noticed, not to censure the Asiatic Churches, but for the fortunes .>f 
sake of its influence on the fortunes of Arianisin. It liad the 
efl'ect of pushing forward the Semi-arians, as tln*y are called, 
into a jiartv <listinet from the Eusebiaus, among whom they 
had hitliei’to been concealed. 1’his party, as its name implies, 
profe.ss(‘d a iloetrine approximating to the mdliodox ; and thus 
served as a nu'ans of deceh ing the \V(.‘Stcrn (’hurehes. which 
were unskilled in the evasions, by which the Cu.sehians 
('xtricatcil themselves fnmi tin* most e\])licit confessions of 
the Catholic doctrine. ^Vccovdingly. tin* six heretical confes¬ 
sions hitherto recounttd \\('re all Siuii-arian, as being 
intended more (»r less to jiis(if\ the heretical })arty in the eyes 
of the Latins. Hut wlu'n this ohjeet ceased to he feasible. 


l)V tlu' e\enl of the Sardiean Council, the Semi-arians ceased 
*/ 

to h(' of service to tiu' iMisehians. and a separation between 
the parties gradnall\ took ])l;ie('. 

Tlu* Semi-ai'ians, whose liistory shall here h(‘ introdueod, tiu- son 
originated, as far ;is tlunr s\sf(‘m is eonceriu'd. in the change 
of profession whieJi th<“ Xieene anathema was the occasion of 
imposing ujion tlie Ensehians: and had for their founders 
Eusebius of Ca‘sar<';i, and tin* sophist .\sterius. Hut viewed 
as a tJiey are of a later dab*. 'Fhe genuine laisebians 


^\el•(‘ never in earnest in the moditied erec'ds, which they so 
ostentatiously ]»ut forward fm* the .ipproliation of the \\’est. 
llow('vm‘, Avhile thev <'lamom‘eil in didVaiei' of the inconsistent 


• loeli'ine contained in them, w hich, resemhiing the orthodox in 


word, might nally snhv.crt if. at once ailnutting and denying 
our Lord’.s di\initv. it so hajipencd, that tlu'v actually recom¬ 
mended it to tiu' judgnuail of some of their tollowers. and 
uuintt'ntlonally eia-ated a hedief in an hv]>otlu'sis. which in 
their own ease was hut the cloke for their own imlitfcrence to 


the truth. 'Phis at least sisans 
iiitriciitt* subject iu the histoiw. 
8eusiti\e aud suhth* minds, the 
disputant; who, un.ilih' to take 


the true explanation of an 
d’hci-(‘ are always men of 
naiural prey of the hold 
a hro.ad atid t*ommon-seuse 


view of an impifl’tant suhjoct. try to s.itisty tlu'ir intellect and 


eonscienee by relined di.stinctions and perverse 


reservations. 


Men of this .stamp were es|)ccially to ho found among a people 
po.s.ses.sed of the languagi' and acutene.ss of the (Ireeks. .\c- 
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IV. cordiii^rly, Iho Eusebians at length perceived, doubtless to 
their surprise and disgust, that a pavty had arisen from among 
themselves, uith all the positiveness, (as tliey would consider 
it. ) and nothing of the straightforward simplicity ot the CiithoHc 
controversialists, more willing to dogmati/.e than to argue, 
and binding down their associates to the real import ot the 
worths, which they had chosen as mere evasions ot orthodoxy; 
and to their dismay they discovered, that in this party the 
Emperor himself was to bo iinnibered. Constantins, indeed, 
may bo taken as a type of a genuine IStmii-ariun ; resisting, as 
he ditl, the orthodox doeti’iue from over-snbtlety, timidity, 
pride, restlessness, or other weakness of mind, yet paradoxical 
eiiougli to combat at the same time and condemn all, who veu- 
fiired to teach any thing aliort of that orthodoxy. Balanced 
on this imperceptible centre between trutli and error, ho 
alternately l)anished every i)arty in the eortroversy, not even 
sparing his own; and had recourse in turn to ev(‘ry creed 
for relief, except tluit in which the truth was actually to be 
found. 

The symbol of the Semi-arians was the which they 

sul)stituted for the orthodox 'riu ir objeetions to the 

latter expressioTi took the following Ibian. If the word oOcr/a 
denoted the or an individual being, then 6,a6ojff/ov 

se'aued to bear a Sabellian meaning, and to involve a ilenial 
of tile separate personality of the Son.-’' On the otlun* liaiid, 
to include- two distinct Persons (oi’ -j'-ewTaavz). under the term, 
w'as, as it were, to extend tlie as in the ease of ei'eated 

thiiigs ; as if it were, some common nature, either divided in 
fact, or one mertdy by abstraction.'’ 'I'lu-y were strengthened in 
tliis view by the deena of the Council, held at Antioch, in con¬ 
demnation of Paulus, when tin- woi'd W'as pro.seribcd. 

Tliey jircforrcd, aeeordiiigl v. to name the Son y.ar ojcr/ai-, 
or with tin* Father, 1. e. of a substance like in all 

things, exee[)t in not being tlie Father's substance; maintaining 
at the same time, that, thouirh tin* Son and Spii’it wen* se[)a- 
ratc in .snhstam c from the Father, still the^ were so included 
in llis glow that there was but om* (iod. 

Instcatl of admitting the evasion of the Arians, that the word 
Son had but a secondary sens(;, and that our Lord wais in reality 
a creature, though not like other creatures,” they plainly 
declared that lie was not a ereature. hut truly the Son, bom 
of the sulistaiiee (ojor/a) of the Father; yet they would not 
allow Him simply to ho (iofl, as the Father was; but, 
asserting that there were various en(;i*gie.s in the Divine 
mind, they considered ereation to bo one? and the 
to 1)0 anotlier, so that the Son, thongb disiim t in substance 
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from God, was at the same time essentially distinct from ciiap.iv. 
every created nature. Or, ajjain, they held, that He was the ****■• "• 
offspring of the u-T6«i'r«fr/c, not the nWia of the Father; or, ' ‘ 
so to say, of the Divine as if the force of the metaphor 

of fion consisted in this point. Further, instead of the irori 
or* oux they adoptc<l the ay^povu; ytwri'Mv, for which even 
Arius had changed it. d’hat is, from a lielief that the 
question of the beginning of the Son’s existence was beyond 
our comprelicnsion, they only asserted that there was such a 
beginning, but that it was before time and independent of it; 
as if it were possible to draw a distinction between the Catholic 
doctrine of tlic <lerivation or order of succession (avdp^u; 
ysvv/i'Mv), and this notion of a beginning simplified of the eon- 
diti«)U of time. 


tSueli was the Semi-arian creed, rcallv involving those) con-^'v"''^"- 
tradictions in terms, of wlinO) tlie ortliodox were accused ;— 
that the Son was born before all times, vet not eternal; not 


a creature, yet not God ; of His sulistaiu e. vet not of the 
same substance; ami His evaet and perfect resemblance in all 
tilings, yet not a second Deity. 

Yet the men were better than their ereed ; and it is 
factory to he able to detect amid the impiety and worldlim*ss!u-i.tii.,. ' 
of the lu'retieal [larty any elemenfs of a puri'r s[)ii*it, which 
gradually exerti'd iisidf and -worked out from the corrupt inass, 
in which it was iml)(*dd('d. hiveii iu tlioir separated state the 
i^cini-arians are a motley ]>arty at best : yet ilnw ma\ he con- 
sid(‘red as s.iints and martvrs. wlu'ii x iewed hy tlie side of the 
Fiist'hians, anil in fact some of thmu have aetuallv Ix'eu received 


as such hy tin; t'atholies of suhsiMjuent times. Their zeal in 
detecting the luimanilariauism of Marcellas and I’hotinus, 
and their good service, in a\ ithstanding tin* .Xnoimeans, 
vvlio arrived at the same doctrine by a more blasphemous 
course, will jiresentlv In* mentioned. Uii the whole they uere 
men of correct and e.xemjdary life, and earnest according to 
their xiews; and tluu eii'ii made prtdi'iisions to sanctity 
in tluir outward dejiortment. in which th(*v diffmvd from 
the true I'iUsehiaus, who, as far as the times alloAvcd it, 
affected the manners and principles of the world. -It may 
bo added, that both Athanasius ami Hilary, two of the most 
imeompromising supporters of the Gatholie doetriiu'. speak 
favourahly of them. Athanasius does not lu‘sitate to call 
them brothers ; considering that, however neecs.sary it Avas 
for the edification of the ('Ihurch at larg<‘, that the Homoousion 
should he enforeml on tin* clergy, yet that the privileges ot 
private Chri.stiau fellowship Avero not to be denied to those, 
AV'ho from one cause or other stumbled at the use of it.’'- It is 
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CHAP. jv. remarkable, that the Semi-ariuns, on the contrary, in their 
SECT. II. celebrated Synod (at Ancyra, a. d. 358.) anathematized 

the Jiolders of the Homoousion, aw if cryptosabellians." 

Hasii (.f All- JJjisil. the successor of Mareellus, in the see of Ancyra, 
tlitlnus (if united in hi.s person the nvo.st varied learning with the most 
blameless life, of all the Seiui-arianH.'» I’be praise of rectitude 
cvzicub purity of conduct was shared with him by Eustathius of 

Sebaste, and Eleusius. These three prelates especially at¬ 
tracted the regard of Hilary, on bis banishment to Phrygia by 
the intrigues of the Arians (.\. J). 35()). 'fhe zealous confessor 
feelingly laments the condition, in which he found the Churches 
in those parts. “ I say it not at a distance,” lu‘ says, “ I write 
notuitbout information: I have lu'ai'd and seen in my own 
])er.M>n tlie deHcieneies. not of laics merely, but ot bishops. 
For, e.\ceptiiig 1‘Jeu.sius ami a lew with him, tlu* ten province.s 
of Asia are for Ibe most part truly ignorant of ftod.”’' His 
testimonv in favour ol' the Si'ini-ai'ians of Asia INlinor, must in 
fairness lie eonsidc'red as delivered with th<> sann* force ot 
assertion, uliieh mai'ks Ins prote.st ao’ainst all bnt them ; and 
h(.‘ elsewhere addresse.s Itasil, Eiistatbins, and J’lleusius, by the 
title of Sanetis.^ijui viri.'* 

\r.in, i ! ]\Iark. Jlishop of .Vi-etbiisa, in Syria, has obtained irom the 
CJnireh tin; honours of a saint and mnidyr. He indulged 
a viultnee of spirit, wlneli assimilat(‘s liiin to the ]uiri‘ Arians, 
Avlio the among (Jbrisiians to i-inploy force in the 

cause of /eli^iotj. iJiit violence, wliieh endiu’e.s as treely as it 
assails, obtains our respect, if it is deni('<l our ])raise. His 
exertio?m in the eanst; of ('iiri.vtianity, uo’c attcaided with con¬ 
siderable siu((“<s. In tlu' I’eio’ii of (-onstantins, availing bim- 


ni 


self of his poNv'cr as a t liristian. In* denndished a beatbeii 
teinjib*. ami built a elmreb on its site. AVlien dulian succeeded, 
it^va.-i Clark’s turn to siitfei'. 'riie Finperor liad been saved by 
liini, when a child, on the massacre of the otbei* princes of bis 
liouse; bnt <•?! tiiis occasion lie considered that tlu* elainns at 
once of justice* and of paL^niisrn oiitu ('igbed the r(*( ollection of 
ancient servie<>s. Mark was eondennu'd to rebuild the temple, 
or to jiayt.lie j)riee of it; ami. on his flight fnun bis bisluiju'ieik, 
man\ of bis flock uei'<* arre-sted as his liostages. l^[)on this, 
lie surrendered himseli’ to bis persecutors, ubo imm<*diately 
subjecteil liim to the most loatbsonn*. as well as tlu; ino.st cruel 
indignities. “ d’liey a])[ir( liended the aged ])relate,” says 
(dbbon, sel(*cting some of these, tiu*y inhumanly scourged 
tiirn : they tore- his heard; jmd his naked braly, anointed with 
lionee. was suspended, in a lU't, betwee’ii heav(ui and earth, and 


K)>i[)h ^iijiva. 'I'lifod tJi.st ii, 2'> 
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exposed to the stings of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun.” * chap. iv. 
The payment of one piece of gold towards the rebuilding of ”• 
the temple, would have rescue<l him from these torments; but, 
resolute in his refusal to contrilmte to the service of idolatry, 
he allowed himself, with a generous insensibility, even to jest 
at his own sufferings,’* till be wore out the fury, or even, it is 
said, effected the eonvcrsioji of his persecutors. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and '^1’lu‘odorct, besbles celebrating his activity in 
proselyting, make meufion of his wisdom and piety, his culti¬ 
vated understanding, his love of virtue, and the honourable 
consi,sfency of his life. ’ 

Cyril of Ji'i'usaleni, and Eusebius of >Samosafa, are both saintscvni of 
in the Roman (Jah'iidar, fliougli eonneeted Avith the Semi-ariunEumbius..f 
party. Eusebius A\as tlie friend of St. Basil, sunianied 
(treat; and Cyril is still Known t*t ns in his ])erspieuous and 
ehjquc'nt diseonrst's addivssed to tin* Cat(*eliuniens. 

ethers might he named <tf a life respeetahilitv- though 
ei(*iit with tliose abo\e-nientioned eithei* in moral or in inteliee-tmoph. 
tual judgment. W'ith these wer(> luingh'd a tew of a darker 
eharaeter. (teorge of Laodieea, one of tlu' genuine Eusi'bians, 
joined them for a time, and PxjU a ehiet' share togetlu*r with 
Ra.sil in the manageim'ut of tlie Couneil of Aneyra. Maee- 
donius, who was originally an Anomu-an, ]>assed through Semi- 
arianism to the heia-.sy' of (lu* Rueumatomaeiiists. of Avhieh he 
is theologieally tin* tbunder. 

The Semi-ariaiis. Ix'ing sucli as abovi* dt'Sirihed, Avere both oeath of 

in faith and eonduet an firnamont and reeonimendati<jn of the'''^"’’^''"'’’ 

Ihisehiuus. Rut, Avhen ouee the latter stood at Aariauee Avith 

the Jxdiu (dmreh hv the event <tf the Sardiean (’ouneil, they 

♦ 

eeased to be of serA'iee. as a blind, or rather A\ere an iueum- 
brauee to them, and formidable riAals in the favour of Con¬ 
stantins. 'J’his s('])aratiou betAvet'u the two parties was prob¬ 
ably I’etai'ded for a \a bile by the Ibret'd submission and )'ei‘anta- 
tiou of \'ah'ns and Ursacius; but an e\i‘nt. soon bap])eued, 
whieh altogether rideased those jxxdates aixl the I'est of the 
Eusehians from tlie euihariassmeuts. in vA'hieh the iidiueneo of 
the West and tlx* timidity of (.Vmstantius had involved them. 

'Phis was the assassination of Constans, whieh took place 
A. D. 350 ; in ebnsixpienei* of wbieli, (Con.stantine. the eldest 
of the brotliers, being alreaily ilead,"; Constantins sueeeeded to 
the Avholo empire. 1’hus tin* Eusehians had the Avhole of the 
West opened to their ambition ; and wen* hound by no impedi¬ 
ment, except such as the ill-instrueti'd Semi-arianism of the 
Emperor might imjiose u[)on them. Their proceedings under 
these fortunate eh'eiimstauees Avill eonu* before us presently ; 


» fijhhon. Hist. di. xxiii. 
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CHAP. II. hero I will confine myself to the mention of the artifice, by 
»• which they succeeded in recommending themselves to Con¬ 
stantins, while they opposed and triumphed over the Semi- 
arian Creed. 

Doftrin.il This artifice, which, obvious as it is, is curious, from the 
Acaoiusr^ place Avhich it holds in the history of Arianism, was that of 
affectiiijy on principle to limit confessions of faith to Scripture 
terms; and was adopted by Acacius of Csesarea, one of the 
very men, who had advocate<l the non-scriptural fonnularies 
of the Dedication and of Philippopolis.® From the earliest 
date, the Arians had taken refuse from their own unscriptural 
doi^nas in the words of the sacred writers; but they had 
searccly ventured on the inconsistency of objectini? to the 
terms of theoloiry, as such. But here Eusebius of Ciesarea 
anticipated the proceedinais of his party; and, as he insti* ** ucted 
his contemporaries in the evasion of Semi-arianism, so did he 
also suggest to his pupil Acacius the more specious artifice 
now under consideration. The idea of it is found in his apology 
for sif^niui^ the Nicene anathema of the Arian formula; ; which 
anatliema he defends on the principle, that these W'ore not 
conceived in the language of Scripture.*’ Allusion is made to 
the same principle from time to time in the subsequent Arian 
Councils, as if even then the laxer Eusebians were .struggling 
■ Jigainst the tyranny of the Serai-nrians. Though the creed of 
Lucian introduces the ola'ia, the three other creeds of the Dedi¬ 
cation omit it; and this hypothesis of a ditferencf; of opinion 
in the heretical body partly accounts for that hesitation and 
ambiguity in declaring their faith, whieh has been noticed in 
its place. Again, the Maerostyche omits the ouff/V/, professes 
generally that the Son is y.ara rraura ofioiov rw llarpi, and enforces 
the ])ropriety of kc‘<;ping to the language of Scripture.*- 
Tho About tb(> time wliieh is at [)resont more particulai'ly before 
us, this modification of Arianism becomes distinct, and collects 
around it the Eastern Eusebians, under tlie skilful manage¬ 
ment of Acacius. It is not ea.sy to fix the date of his openly 
adopting it; the immediate eanse of wliicli wn.s his quarrel 
with tho Semi-arian Cyril, whieh lies between A. D. 349 — 357. 
The distinguishing jn'inciple of his new doctrine was adhe¬ 
rence to the Scripture phraseology, in oppositfon to the incon¬ 
venient dogmatism of the Semi-arians ; its distinguishing tenet 
is the 0 /X&/&V- or xara ^r«vra o,<to/ov, as opposed to the ifJkoouetov, ofJkotoL- 
ff/ov, and i. o. the vague confession that the Son is 

tjenertxUtj like, or altogether like, the Father. Of these two 
expressions, the xara wavra tiMom was allowed by the Semi- 
arians, who included xar’ ovsiav under it ; whefcas the Acocians, 

* Athan. do Syn. 3R—38. 

** Vi'l. alfK) Tlaxxl. Hist. ii. 3. # « Vid. Athan de Synod. 
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(for so they may now be called,) covertly intended to exclude chap iv. 
the xar* ovslav by the very expression, similarity always implying 
difference, and oug/a being, as they would argue, necessarily 
excluded from the rrdvra, if the o/moiov were intended to stand for 
any thing short of identity. It is plain then that, in the 
meaning of its authors, and in the practical effect of it, this 
new hypothesis was neither more nor less than pure Arian, or 
Anomocan, though the phrase, in which it was conveyed, bore 
literally the reverse sense. 

Such was the state of the heresy about the year 350 ; before 
reviewing its history, as earned on between the two rival 
parties into which its advocate's were dividing, I shall turn to 
the sufferings of the Catholic Church at that period. 


SECTION III. 


THE ATKANASIANS. 


The first Arian Persecution is spread over the space of about -k't. m. 
twelve years, being tlie interval between the death of Constans, 
and that of Constantius. Various locnl violences, particularly 
at Alexandria and Constantinople, had occurred witli the Open jior- 
countenance of the Eusebians at an earlier date ; but they were 
rather acts of revenge, then intended as means of proselyting 
the Catholics, and wore con«lucted on no plan. Put now 
the alternative of subscription or suffering was gi’aduiilly in¬ 
troduced ; and, though Ariani.sm was more sanguinary in its 
later per.sccutions, it could not be more abandoned and auda¬ 
cious than it showed itself in this. 

The artifice of the Homoion, of which Acaeius had under- 

’ ,ol tlU‘ 

taken the management, w’a.s adapted to j)romotc the success of Ht iinoion to 
his party, among tlic orthodox of the West, as Avell as to Christians 
delude or embarrass the Somi-arians, for wdiom it was par¬ 
ticularly provided. The Latin Churches, who hatl not been 
exposed tx) those trials of heretical suhtlety of Avbich the 
Homooiision was rehictantly made the remedy, had adhered 
with a noble simplicity to the decision of Niciea; being satis¬ 
fied, (as it w'ould seem,) that, wdicther or not they had iieed of 
the teat of orthodoxy at present, yet that in it lay the security 
of the great doctrine in debate, wdicncvcr the need should come. 

At the same time, they were naturally jealous of the introduc¬ 
tion of such teritis into their theology, as’ chiefly served to in¬ 
form them of the dissensions of foreigners ; and, as influenced 
by this feeling, oven after their leaders had declared against the 
Eusebians at Sardica, were exposed to the temptation pre- 
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CHAP. IV. sentod to them in the formula of the Homoion. To shut up 
SECT. III. subject in Scripture terms, and to say that our Lord was 
' like His Father, no oxplauiition being added, seemed to be a 
peaceful doctrine, and certainly was in itself unexceptionable; 
and, of course would wear a still more favourable aspect, when 
contrasted with the threat of exile and poverty, by which 
its acceptance was enforced. On the other hand, the pro¬ 
posed measure veiled the grossness of that threat itself, and 
tixed the attention of the solicited Churches rather upon the 
argument, than upon the Imperial comm.ind. Minds that arc 
proof against tlie mere menaces of powei’, arc ovei’eome by 
tJie artifices of an importunate casuistry. Those, who would 
rather have suffered death than have sanctioned the impieties 
of Aldus, hardly saw how to defeml themselves in refusing 
creeds, wliich were abstractedly true, though incomplete, and 
intolerable only because the badges of a prevaricating party. 
Thus Arianism gained its first footing in flu; West. And, 
when one conces.sion was made, another was demanded ; or, 
at other times, the first conces.sion was converted, not witliout 
speciousness, into a prineiple of general theological ehangc, 
as if to depart from the Hfmiounsion were in fact to acquiesce 
in the open impieties of Arins and (lie Anomccams. This is 
the character of tlie history more or less ilhustrated in this and 
the sub.seijuent section ; tlio Catholics harassed by sophistry 
and jierseention, and tlie Seini-arians first acquiescing in the 
Ilomoion. tlien retracting, and becoming more* distinct u|)on 
the scone, as the Kii.sebians ventured to speak of our Lord in 
less honourable terms. 


CoTid* utna.- 
ti‘»n <»f 
Ath.inasLi]^. 


But there as another subscription, required of the Catholics 
during the same period and from an earlier dafe, as painful, 
and to all but the most lionest minds as embarrassing, as that 


to the creed of the Homoion ; the condemnation of Atlianasius. 


The Paisebians were incited against him by resentment and 
jealousy; they perceived that the success of their schemes was 
impossible, while there was a prelate alive, so jiopular at 
home, so re.spected abroad, the bond of connexion between the 
orthodox of Europe and Asia, tin* organ of their sentiments, 
and the guide and vigorous agent of their counsels. More¬ 
over, the circumstances of the times, ha<l attached an adventi¬ 
tious importance to his fortunes; as if the cause of the Homo- 
ousion were providentially committed to his custody, and in 
his safety or overthrow, the triumph or loss of the truth 
were actually involved. And, in the eyes of the Emperor, the 
Catholic champion appeared as a rival of his own sovereignty; 
tyjie, as he really was, and instrument of that^Apostolie Order, 
which, whetlnsr or not united to the civil power, must, to the 
end fd time, divide the rule with Geesar as the Minister of God. 
< onsidering then Athanasius too great for a subject, Constan- 
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tins, as if for tho peace of his empire, desired his destruction chap. iv. 
at any rate." Whetlier he was unfortunate or culpable 
mattered not; whether implicated in legal guilt, or forced by 
circumstances into his present position; still he was the fit 
victim of a sort of ecclesiastical ostracism, wliicli, accordingly, 
he called upon the Church to exercise. He demanded it of 
the Church, for the very eminence of Athanasius rendered it 
unsafe, even for the Emperor, to ai^proach him in any other 
way. The Patriarch of Alexandria could not be deposed, 
except after a series of successes over less influential Catholics, 
and with the forced acquiescence or countenance of the prin¬ 
cipal Christian communities. And thus tlie history of the first 
few years of the persecution, presents to us the curious spec¬ 
tacle of tho violences of the enemies of truth spreading every 
where, except about the person who was the real object of 
them; who was left for a time to continue his services in 
God’s cause at Alexandria, unmolested by the Councils, con¬ 
ferences, and usurpations, which perplexed the other capitals 
of Christendom. 

As regards the majority of prelates, who were called uponciiargos 
t<» condenm him, there was, it would appear, little room for''*^”'®* 
error of judgment, if they dealt honestly with their consciences. 

Yet, in the West, there wei’e many, doubtless, who hardly 
knew enough of him to give him their confidence, or who had 
no moans of forming a true opinion of tho fresh charges, to 
which ho was subjected. Tlieso, if it is worth while to notice 
them, Avero as follows : that he had excited dilfcrences between 
Constantins and his brother; that he had coi’responded Avith 
Magnentius, the usurper of the West; that he had dedicated, 
or used, a noAV Church in Alexandria Avithout the Emperor’s 
lenva ; and lastly, that ho luid not obeyed his mandate sum¬ 
moning liiin to Italy,—In the following notices of the persecu¬ 
tion, it has been thought adAdsable to begin at a somoAvhat 
earlier date tlian the transactions referred to in the foregoing 
remarks. 

1, Paul had succeeded Alexander in the See of Constanti* P'-'wentiou 
nople, A. D. 33(>. At the date before us (a. I). 350), he hadchnrehof 
already been thrice driven from his Church by the intrigues ofn^pfe®"*'' 
the Arians ; Pontus, Gaul, and Mesopotamia, being successively 
the places of his exile. He had now been two years restored, 
when he was called a fourth time, not merely to exile, but to 
martyrdom. Uy authority of the Emperor, he was conveyed 
from Con8tantiiioj)le to Cucusus in Cappadocia, a dreary town 
amid the deserts of Tatirns, aftcrwai*ds the place of banishment 
of his successor^ St. Chryaosbmi. Here he was left for six 
days without food ; Avhen bis conductors impatiently anticipated 
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CHAP. IV. thp termination ot‘ liis siiflerin^s by strangling him in prison. 
■sKCT.iii. Macedonius, tlie Somi-arian, took possession of the vacant sec, 
anil maintained his power liy the most savage excesses. The 
contiseation of property, banishment, brandings, torture, and 
death, were the means of his aecomplishing, in the Church of 
Constantinople, a conformity with the tenets of lieresy. The 
Novatians, as maintaining the Homoousion, were included 
in the persecution. On their refusing to communicate with 
him, they were seized and scourged, and the sacred elements 
violently thrust into their mouths. Women and children were 
forcibly baptized; and, on the former resisting, they were 
subjected to cruelties too misendjie to be described. 

2. Tlie sufferings of the Church of Hadrianople occuiTcd 
about the same time, or even earlier. Under the superin¬ 
tendence of a civil officer, who had already acted as the tool of 
the Arians in the Marcotis, several of tlie clergy were be¬ 
headed ; Lucius, their bishop, for the second time loaded with 
chains and sent into exile, where he died ; and three otlier 
bishops of the neighbourhood visited by an Imperial E<lict, 
Avhich banished them, at the peril of their lives, from all piu’ts 
of the empire. 

3. Continuing their opei'ations westward, tlie Arians next 
pofj.sessod thcms(dves of the province of iSirmium in I'aiinonia, 
in which the dioceses of Valens and Ursacius were situated. 
They ^vere enuhled to do so under the following circumstances. 
It liad alway.s been their policy, to accuse the Homoousion of 
iii\olving some or other heresy by neces.sary consequence. A 
^ alentinian or a Manieliean materialism was sometimes as- 
evibed to the orthodox doctrine ; and at another time, Habel- 
lianism, wliieh was peculiarly abominated by the Semi-arians. 
Ami it happened, most unhappily for the Church, that one of 
the most strenuous of her champions at Nicjea, had since fallen 
into a here.sy of a lSal)ellian character; and had thus confirmed 
the prejudice against the true doctrine, by what would be 
considered an instance of its da,ngerons tendency. It was in 
the course of a work in refutation of the Sophist Asterius, 
the founder of the Serni-arians, that Marcellus of Ancyra was 
led to simplify, ''as lie eoiieeived.) the creed of the Church, by 
statements which savouretl of Sabellianisra ; i. o, he maintained 
the unity of the Son with the Father, at the cxpence of the 
doctriiu' of the personal distiru^tion between them. He was 
answi red, not only by Asterius, but by Eu.sebius of 0!e.saroa 
and .U'aeius; and, A. J). 335, he was deposed from his see by 
tbe Kusebiuus, in order to make way for the Semi-arian Basil. 
In spite of the suspicions against liiiii, thd" orthodox party 
*h I’emled him, for a considerable time, and the Council of 
f'lU'dica Ca. d. 347' acquitted him and restored him to his see; 
hut iU I' Tigili, perhaps on account of the increasing definiteness' 
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of his heretical views, he was abandoned by his friends as 
hopeless, even by Athanasius, who quietly put him aside with 
the acquiescence of Mai’cellus himself. The evil did not end 
there; his disciple Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, increased the 
scandal, by advocating the same opinions with greater boldness 
than his master. The Arians did not neglect the opportunity 
thus offered them, both to calumniate the Catholic doctrine, 
and to seize on so considerable a station in the Church, which 
its present occupier had disgraced by his heresy. A Council 
was hold at Sirmium (a. d. 361), to inquire into his opinions ; 
and at his request a formal disputation was held. Basil, the 
rival of Marccllus, was selected to be the antagonist of his 
pupil; and, having the easier position to defend, gained the 
victory in the judgment of impartial arbiters, who had been 
selected. The deposition of Photinus followed; and a new 
creed was promulgated of a structure between Homccusian 
and Ilomouan. Germinius, who was put into his see, was at 
the time an Arian ; but some years afterwards adopted a Semi- 
arianism verging upon the Catholic creed, and that at a time, 
when it may be hoped that secular views did not influence his 
change. 

4. The first open attack upon Athanasius and the inde-vrnc”^tof 
pendence of the West, Avas made tAvo years later at Arles, 
at that time the resiflencc of the Court. The Arians had 
already solicited the friendship of Liberius, the new Bishop of 
Rome, hoping to find him more tractable than his predecessor 
Julius. A letter hoAvever from an Egyptian Council, in 
favour of Athanasius, decided him against his persecutors; at 
the same time, to soften his refusal, he sent to Constantins a 
submissive message, petitioning him to assemble a general 
and final Council at Aquileia, a measure which the Emperor 
had already led the Catholics to expect. The deputies of the 
Roman See found him at Arles, already engaged with his 
bishops in the execution of his purposes against Athanasius, 
rt was in vain that the Western Bishops demanded, that the 
orthodox creed should be acknoAvledged by the meeting, 
or Arius condemned, as a previous step to their condemnation 
of Athanasius. Valens, the most daring of the Eusebians, 
seconded the imperiousness of Constantins; ill treatment Avas 
added ; till the Bishops, worn out by sufferings, consented to 
depose and even excommunicate the Alexandrian prelate. 

Upon this, an edict was publi.shed, denouncing punishment on 
all Bishops who refused to subscribe the decree thus obtained. 

Among the instajices of coAvardice, which were exhibited at 
Arles, none Avas more lamentable than that of Vincent 
of Capua, one of the deputies from Liberius to the Emperor. 
Vincent had on former occasions shown himself a zealous 
supporter of orthodoxy. He is supposed to be the presbyter 
13* 



